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* year 1911 will long be remembered as a period of 
great events in the paper industry. What is most 
remarkable—and great comfort should be taken in 
the thought—is that despite a number of setbacks and 
uncertainties, due to legislative and political upheavals, 
the year was, all in all, exceptionally prosperous. 
Wonderful possibilities were developed, and attendant 
publicity attracted much attention to paper as a good investment. 
The record of the incorporations having to do directly and in- 
directly with the manufacture, distribution and consumption of 
paper, which is given on another page of this issue, confirms this 
statement in a most eloquent way, and for closer evidence of pros- 
perity, the pages of THe Paper TRADE JouRNAL devoted during the 
year to price and demand may be referred to. When all sentiment 
and opinion contained in these weekly reports from the business cen- 
tres of the United States and Canada areweighed and sifted, a strong 
undercurrent of strength and confidence is discovered. It wavered 
at times when there was danger of serious disturbances through po- 
litical interference, but apparently nothing could check the natural 
progress of trade. Demand was there, which had to be met, and 
the very caution of the manufacturers and others directing the dis- 
tribution of paper helped not a little to still further strengthen the 
situation. 
A Sreapy DEMAND. 


There was an absence of reckless trading, speculation was re- 
duced to a minimum, and while there has been a general com- 
plaint that orders have been smaller than usual, they have been 
steady throughout, and in the aggrgetate they have been fully satis- 
factory. The record of foreign trade, which will be found a few 
pages further on, also tells a plain story, and tells it forcibly in 
plain figures. 

Every month the export and import statistics indicated improve- 
ment. They showed particularly that the demand for raw ma- 
terial to be used in the manufacture of paper was increasing stead- 
ily. The comparisons with other years, in fact, have been remark- 
able, as showing how rapidly the needs of this country are ad- 
vancing. If it were only possible to tabulate accurately the do- 
mestic production and consumption of these raw materials, and 
their finished products, it is more than reasonably sure that the 
figures would bear additional testimony to the prosperity of the 
paper trade of this country. 


The Reciprocity Agreement 
Easily the most important happening to the paper trade was the 
passage of the so-called “reciprocity act” by Congress and a rejec- 
tion of the proposed agreement by the Canadian people at the polls, 
which rejection carried with it the defeat of the Liberal party, 


under the leadership of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the establishment 
of the Conservatives in power. 
ORIGIN OF THE PAct. 

The origin of this “recpirocity” pact, which was formed between 
the American Administration and the Laurier Government, may 
be said to date back as far as 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill became operative. This act embodies two schedules of cus- 
toms duties—a maximum and a minimum. It was proposed to 
make the lower of the two the scale generally operative, and to 
use the former only as a punitive measure against any nation 
which, in the opinion of the President, has discriminated against 
the United States. The sense of the business community was 
against this arrangement; first, because it is not considered good 
policy to shake a club at a man with whom you want to do busi- 
ness, and, second, because the imposition of an extra 25 per cent. 
duty, which meant the maximum schedule, was considered imprac- 
ticable. Its enforcement must necessarily lead to retaliatory meas- 
ures expensive to the business interests of this country, and it 
might result in a stoppage of all trade relations with the nation 
against which it was imposed. 

The President had his hands full trying to pacify France and 
Germany and persuading them to make certain tariff allowances 
to the United States, so that he would not be forced to swing the 
maximum club upon them. They held out defiantly for a time, but 
in the end enough was yielded to absolve the President’s conscience 
in allowing the two great European powers to trade with us under 
our general tariff rate. 

It so happened that at or about this time Canada had entered 
into a comercial treaty with France, which provided for a lower 
rate of duties on some articles than she was prepared to grant to 
the United States. The President at first mildly remonstrated, but 
Canada maintained that she was not discriminating against the 
United States, inasmuch as her trade agreement with France was 
a reciprocal arrangement. The President, unfortunately for him- 
self, did not see it in the same light. He brought out his club. 
But whatever latent fear Canada may have had of the bludgeon, 
she did not show it, but stood firm waiting the blow. Then the 
President’s heart failed him. He simply couldn’t do it, and inci- 
dentally a strong protest went up throughout the length and 
breadth of the land against the possible severance of commercial 
relations with the Dominion. 

Then certain emissaries from Washington were sent to Ottawa 
and the meetings there were followed by others on this side in 
all of which the President was deeply interested since he found 
himself in the unpleasant predicament of either going back of 
his pronouncement, that the law gave him no option, and that 
Canada must yield, or of imposing the maximum—and the latter 
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course would probably have involved him and his party in polit- 
ical ruin. 

So under his influence and guidance Canada did make a few 
paltry allowances, which were eagerly considered sufficient, ahd 
there was peace, with the understanding that a reciprocal trade 
agreement was subsequently to be entered into which would give 
Canada compensatory advantages for helping the Administration 
out of a hole. The fulfilment of this preliminary agreement on 
the part of the United States was the passage by Congress last 
July of the “Reciprocity Act.” 

THE PRELIMINARIES. 

The preliminaries had been arranged in March, 1910 by Presi- 
dent Taft and the Hon. W. S. Fielding, then Canadian Minister of 
Finance, at Albany, N. Y. The following November Henry M. 
Hoyt, solicitor, and Charles M. Pepper, trade expert of the De- 
partment of State, were sent as commissioners to Ottawa. The 
Canadians returned the case and on January 8, of last year the 
scene of negotiations was transferred to Washington. By the 
2ist of the same month a tentative agreement had been reached, 
which on January 26 the President transmitted to Congress. A 
bill was introduced to the House by Representative McCall em- 
bodying the President’s recommendation that the agreement reached 
between the commissioners be ratified by the necessary legislation. 

THe AMENDED McCatr BILL. 

The original bill provided that conditional upon Canada’s ac- 
ceptance of the agreement, wood pulp of all kinds, news print 
paper and other paper and board to the value of 4 cents per 
pound, should be free of duty. There was a condition, however, 
that only such pulp and paper should be admitted free upon which 
there were no export restrictions, and as the Province of Ontario 
and Quebec refuse to allow wood cut on Crown lands to be ex- 
ported in the raw state the free entry to this country was con- 


fined to pulp and paper made from wood cut on private lands. 
The bill was referred to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, which after many hearings, more or less acrimonious, re- 
commended its passage, after the pulp and paper clause had been 
taken out of the body of the bill and made a separate section, 


thereafter known as Section 2. The effect of this change was to 
place Canadian pulp and paper to the value of 4 cents per pound 
on the free list immediately upon passage of the bill without regard 
to any action which Canada might take in respect to the pro- 
posed agreement, provided there were no export restrictions on 
the wood from which the pulp was made. 


Bitt Passes THE House. 

On February 14 the House passed this bill as amended by a vote 
of 221 to 93, and on the following day it was transmitted to the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Finance. Every effort 
was made to force it through before the close of the session, but 
the Senate finally adjourned on March 4 without taking action, and 
the President called a special session which convened in April. 

The Democrats meanwhile had come into power and were in 
control of the House. They introduced a new measure known 
as the Underwood bill, which was practically the same as the 
McCall bill. On April 22 the House passed the Underwood bill by 
a vote of 267 to 80, and it was at once again transmitted to the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

SECTION 2. 

No history of the reciprocity agreement would be complete 
without a recital of Section 2 of that memorable act which has 
worked all the mischief to the trade, and which, like a boomerang, 
has brought no end of embarrassment to the Administration. By 
virtue of the subsequent repudiation by Canada of the proposed 
Teciprocal agreement it has become the only section that is at 
present operative, or which is likely to be. It reads: 


Pulp wood, mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemically 
bleached or unbleached; news print paper, and other paper, and 
Paper board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from 


chemical wood pulp, or of which such pulp is the component 
material of chief value, colored in the pulp, or not colored, and 
valued at not more than 4 cents per pound, not including printed 
or decorated wall paper, being the products of Canada, when im- 
ported therefrom directly into the United States, should be ad- 
mitted free of duty, on the condition precedent that no export 
duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind 
whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way 
of the exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, contrac- 
tural relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been 
imposed upon such paper, board, or wood pulp or the wood used 
in the manufacture of such paper, board or wood pulp, or the 
wood pulp used in the manufacture of such paper or board. 


It was a hard fight from this point. Heavy pressure was 
brought to bear on both sides, and it was evident that the senti- 
ment of the Senate was against the measure. 
finally reported the bill without recommendation. 


The committee 


Tue Roor AMENDMENT. 


Senator Root offered an amendment, restoring the measure 
to its original shape, or in other words, replacing Section 2 in 
the “body of the bill,” and so making the free admission of 
Canadian pulp and paper contingent upon Canada’s ratification 
of the agreement. He advanced as an argument the fact that if 
Canada should reject the agreement, under the terms of the 
Underwood bill, we should still be obliged to admit her pulp 
and paper without duty, and by so doing we should be dis- 
criminating against other countries with whom we had favored 
nation tariff treaty agreements, But the whole power of the 
American press was exerted for the passage of the bill and 
the pressure was too great to withstand. The Root amendment 
was defeated on June 26. The free traders saw a chance to alter 
the tariff in other and a number of amendments were 
offered. Among these was the removal of the duties upon wool, 
and the placing of sundry other articles upon the free list, pre- 
sumably to benefit the farmers. But all amendments were voted 
down and on July 22 the Senate passed the bill by a vote of 
53 to 27. The President signed it on July 26. 

SENATE Passes BILL. 


Immediately after the law was passed the Treasury Department 
issued the necessary orders to the collectors of customs, and since 
the date of the President’s signature, imports of Canadian pulp and 
paper to the value of 4 cents per pound, where made from wood 
cut on private lands, have been admitted free. 


ways 


CANADIAN OPPOSITION. 

It was thought that the passage of the act would greatly 
strengthen the bonds of the Laurier Government in Canada, and 
the passage of the necessary legislation on the other side was 
thought to be merely a matter of form. But so violent an opposi- 
tion arose among the various political and sectional factions in 
the Dominion that the Government found it impossible to put 
the measure through the House without an appeal to the country. 
Parliament was therefore dissolved, and to the great surprise of 
all but a few on both sides of the line the Government was 
overwhelmingly defeated on the reciprocity issue at a general elec- 
tion on September 21. As a consequence the Canadian Parlia- 
ment has never been asked to pass upon it. 

OrHer NATIONS PROTEST. 


The rejection by Canada of the reciprocity pact was a severe 
blow to President Taft, and placed him in an unpleasant, if not 
an embarrassing, position. Through his efforts a present had been 
virtually made to Canada of the wood pulp paper industry of the 
United States, and the other nations immediately began to clamor 
for their rights under the most favored nation treaty clauses. 
Norway and Sweden came first, then Germany, and then Austria- 
Hungary. 

The complaints were made through diplomatic sources to the 
Department of State, which virtually admitted that the protests 
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were just. But the Treasury Department, which has all to do 
with such matters, declined to accede to the demands of the for- 
eigners. Germany thereupon began reprisals, by discriminating 
against the United States on certain manufactures of this country, 
in favor of Sweden and Japan. 

To escape further embarrassment the Administration found an 
excuse to throw the onus of the affair upon the courts. The 
protestants therefore were invited to take their grievances to the 
Customs Court of Appeals. It is well known that if there was 
any hope of having Congress repeal the “Reciprocity Act,” Section 
2 included, the President would lend himself to the effort. But 
the only hope of preventing the opening of the American markets 
for wood pulp and paper made therefrom to the exporting nations 
of the world lies now in the decision of the courts. The issue is 
expected to be settled within a reasonable time. 


Report of the Tariff Board 


A rather embarrassing event happened before the passage of the 
“reciprocity” act, and while the measure was in the throes of bit- 
ter controversy in the Senate. The Tariff Board report of its in- 
vestigation of the pulp and paper news print industry in the United 
States and Canada was presented. This Tariff Board was a crea- 
tion of the President himself, and was presumably designed to 
prove upon investigation that the existing protection on certain 
manufactured commodities in the United States was too high, and 
that tariff reductions would be in order. It had been all along 
conceded, however, that any manufactured article was at least en- 
titled to the protection afforded by a duty which would offset the 
lower cost of production in a competing country; so that the 
American and foreign products would enter this market on an 
equal basis. The report was sent to the Senate by the President 
on May 17. Briefly it said that a ton of news print paper is made 
in Canada for $5.35 less than it is made for in the United States. 
It gave the average Canadian cost at $27.53 and the average cost 
in the United States at $32.88. But the duty on news print under 
the present tariff is only $3.75, so that the Dominion was already 
favored at that time by an advantage of $1.60 per ton over Amer- 
ican paper. 

Taking all the items into consideration as the report enumerated 
them, the comparative costs were: 


United States. 
Average cost per ton of ground wood pulp in bulk or 


the mill +59 $9.56 
Cost per ton of sulphite fibre +39 26.47 


Total materials for a ton of news print paper +74 16.89 
Labor cost of a ton of paper +27 3-19 
SOON GINOWOROER. .6.ockccdccccdviccccccss eee -87 7-45 


The cost of manufacturing news print in the United States was 
shown to vary widely. The lowest cost recorded was given as 
$24.50 a ton and the highest at $43. From this the Tariff Board 
struck the average of $32.88. At the Canadian mills the lowest 
cost recorded for producing a ton of news print was $24.97 and 
the highest $30.10, the average being $27.58. 

For a cord of wood at an American mill the average cost was 
shown to be $10.23, as against $5.70 in Canada. The average cost 
of ground wood pulp entering into a ton of news print paper in 
the United States was given as $13.27, the Canadian value being 
$8.49. The average cost of sulphite fibre in a ton of paper at a 


mill in the United States was given as $863, as against $7.41 in 
Canada. 


Canada. 


CANADIAN VERSUS AMERICAN MILLs. 


To the question of how far American mills are on an equal basis 
for competition with the Canadian mills in the matter of equip- 
ment, the report replies that the total average of equipment and 
efficiency is slightly better for Canada than for the United States, 
and a significant paragraph of the same report declared that in 44 
per cent. of the American mills investigated a condition exists 
as to machinery and equipment which would force them, if obliged 


to meet really extensive competition from Canada, greatly to curtail 
other expenses, and to greatly increase their investment for equip- 
ment or shift to making other kinds of paper. 

Under ordinary circumstances this report of the Tariff Board, 
which was made after the most exhaustive and thorough investiga- 
tion, would have killed any movement looking to a lowering of the 
tariff on pulp and paper. But the practical exigencies of the oca- 
sion overbalanced any sentiment of justice which the supporters 
of “reciprocity” may have privately held, and the reciprocity bill 
was forced through by the united and spontaneous effort of the 
daily press, under the false impression that they could secure 
thereby a cheaper market for news print paper. 


EFFECTS OF RECIPROCITY 


The immediate effect of the reciprocity act was to greatly en- 
courage the extension of paper manufacturing in Canada. It is not 
so much that the Canadians are privileged to make use of this 
market without cost to a great extent, but the question and the 
possibilities received so much publicity that the eyes of capitalists 
were opened to the value of forest lands in the Dominion, and it 
has evidently became a comparatively easy task to get great aggre- 
gations of capital together for the purpose of acquiring these 
lands and converting the timbers into pulp and paper. These enter- 
prises have been largely promoted, too, by American capital. 
Enormous plants of the finest equipment are being rapidly pushed 
to completion. Already the effect has been felt to some extent in 
this market, although the price of news print paper has shown 
a strong tendency to advance rather than weaken, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient quantity of wood. 


CANADIAN INCORPORATIONS. 


Proof of the keen interest taken in Canadian possibilities in 
the way of paper manufacture since the passage of the “Reciprocity” 
act is shown by the number of incorporations for that purpose 
across the line, and the enormous amount at which these have 
been capitalized. Prominent among the new companies formed 
for the manufacture of paper and pulp since the first of January, 
I91I, are the Quebec Paper and Pulp Company, with headquarters 
in Montreal, which has an authorized capital of $15,000,000; the 
Roberval Paper Company, of Roberval, Quebec, $3,000,000; the 
Wyagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Three Rivers, Quebec, 
$8,000,000; the Prettys Timber Exchange, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
organized to build and operate paper and pulp mills, $5,000,000; the 
Beaver Company, Ltd., Ottawa $400,000; the British-Canadian 
Paper Mills, Montreal, $500,000, and the Gohvian Industrial Com- 
pany, Ltd., Harvey Falls, Quebec, $200,000. 

Besides these other older concerns have naturally increased their 
working capital Among these may be noted the Colonial Wood 
Products Company, Ltd., Thorold, Ontario, $200,000; the Eastern 
Canada Pulp and Paper Company (a holding company), $15,- 
000,000; the Garden City Paper Mills Company, $100,000 (?); the 
Laurentide Company, Grande Mére, Quebec, $10,000,000; the On- 
tario Pulp and Paper Company, Toronto $3,000,000; the Edward 
Partington Paper and Pulp Mills, St. John, N. B., $200,000; the 
St. Lawrence Paper and Pulp Mills, Ottawa, $1,000,000. These 
are all concerns directly concerned in the manufacture of paper. 
There are others more directly concerned in lumber, but whose 
organization has been prompted by the prospects of a market for 
pulp wood, among which may be mentioned the American River 
Development Company, Ltd., Prince Rupert, B. C., $100,000; the 
Arkansas-Vancouver Timber and Lumber Company, Vancouver, 
B. C., $2,000,000; the Canadian Lumber Yards, Montreal, $1,000,000; 
the Chaleur Bay Lumber Company, Port Daniel, Quebec, $200,000; 
the Columbia Mutual Lumber Company, Victoria, B. C., $1,500,000, 
and sundry other less ambitious concerns. A list of incorporations, 
and the changes of capitalization of both Canadian and American 
companies will be found in a table appended to this article. 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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More DIETZ machines were sold during 1911 than in any previous year, 
and it is reasonable to assume that the purchasers carefully considered 
the merits of the machine before they placed their orders for them. 
Could a more forceful argument be given for your using them ? 

The only Toilet Paper Machine on the market by which 
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in roll form can be manufactured, it requiring less than one hour to make 
the necessary change. 
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Machines for Producing Paper Products from special designs. 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


(Continued from page 9.) 


Pulp and Paper Production of the United States 

A notable statement presented to the trade early in the year was 
the preliminary statement of the thirteenth census of manufac- 
tures, which, dealing with the pulp and paper production of the 
United States, enumerated the quantity and cost of materials con- 
sumed and the value of manufactures, and gave comparisons with 
1899 and 1904. The result of these comparisons showed a substan- 
tial increase in the costs both of raw and finished products. In 
brief, the report announced that the number of paper making estab- 
lishments during the ten years 1900-1909, inclusive, has not ma- 
terially increased. 

At the close of 1899 the pulp and paper factories of the United 
States numbered 763, representing a gross value of $44,321,000. At 
the close of 1909 the number of establishments had increased to 
but 787, but the value of the plants in the latter instance, however, 
had expanded to $107,607,000, an increase of $63,786,000, or nearly 
150 per cent. 

The total values of the products of the combined establishments 
during 1899, 1904 and 1909 were given respectively as $127,327,000, 
$188,716,000 and $267,869,000. The figures indicate a remarkable 
advance in the productive capacity of the paper plants’ during the 
last ten years ended 1909. They also shed some interesting light 
upon the cost of production during 1909 and ten years previously. 
There was but a 3 per cent, gain in the number of establishments, 
producing an advance of 110 per cent. in the value of outturn, 
which speaks volumes for the greater capacity and efficiency of the 
plants. A remarkable circumstance, as brought to light by these 
figures, is that within a decade the ratio between the capital in- 
vested in plant and the value of outturn has materially lessened. 
An investment of $44,321,000 in 1899 sufficed for the production of 
merchandise to the value of $127,327,000, while an investment of 
$107,607,000 in 1909 was required for an outturn valued at only 
$267,869,000. Had the ratio of plant investment to value of product 
been the same, the outturn during 1909 would have been close to 
$304,000,000 instead of $267,000,000, notwithstanding that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the plants has enormously increased, and their 
efficiency substantially improved. There can be but two reasons 
for this—the one an increased cost of raw material and the other 
a decrease in the prices received for the finished product. In view 
of these facts the paper industry of the United States had reason to 
expect more generous treatment at the hands of Congress. 


INCREASES IN VARIOUS GRADES. 


The various increases in the different grades of paper make in- 
teresting and instructive reading. News print in rolls increased 
from 455,000 tons, valued at $15,755,000, in 1899, to 1,091,000 tons, 
valued at $42,807,000, in 1909. According to these figures, the first 
cost of a ton of news print in rolls increased from a trifle over 
$34.621%4 per ton in 1899 to $39.231%4 per ton in 1909. In round num- 
bers, the factory cost of a ton of news print during the ten years 
under review has increased over $4.60, and since 1909 it is reason- 
ably certain that this figure has expanded. It is fair to assume, too, 
that the gross cost, which includes, storage, freight, insurance, 
handling and selling, is also relatively greater; yet in 1899 news 
print sold at from $50 to $60 per ton, while at the close of 1909 
a ton of news print at the mills sold as low as from $40 to $42. 

The product of the mills making book papers was in 1899 282,000 
tons, valued at $19,467,000. Ten years later the outturn had in- 
creased to 575,000 tons, valued at $42,803,000, an increase in quantity 
of 104 per cent. and in value of 120 per cent. The average unit 
cost at the mill of a ton of book paper in 1899 was, according to 


these figures, a fraction over $69.03; in 1909 it had advanced to 
$74.44 per ton. 


The production of fine writing paper increased in quantity within 
the ten year period a full 88 per cent., or from 90,000 tons to 
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169,000 tons, and in value 104 per cent., or from $12,223,000 to 
$24,906,000. The average per ton cost of fine writing paper at the 
mill was, therefore, in 1899, $135.81, as compared with $147.72 in 
1909, a difference within ten years of $11.91 per ton. 

The census figures show that:the production of certain grades of 
wrapping paper have decreased. Manila wrapping has fallen off 
from 89,000 tons in 1890, valued at $5,930,000, to 74,000 tons, valued 
at $7,012,000. The increased cost of production in this instance is 
obvious. There was a 17 per cent. decrease in outturn and an 18 
per cent. increase in gross cost. Heavy wrapping, including mill 
wrappers, increased 31 per cent. in quantity, but only 7 per cent. in 
value, the respective figures being 83,000 tons, costing $4,143,000 
at the mill in 1899, and 109,000 tons, costing $4,431,000, in 1900. 
Straw wrapping fell off 64 per cent. in quantity and 57 per cent. in 
value, or from 92,000 tons, costing $2,028,000, to 33,000 tons, cost- 
ing $871,000. There was, however, a substantial increase in the 
outturn of bogus wood manila, which increased 80 per cent. in 
quantity and 116 per cent. in value, the respective figures being 
204,000 tons, costing $9,149,000, in 1899, and 368,000 tons, costing 
$19,780,000, in 1909. Substantial advance was shown in the tissue 
paper industry. In 1899 the output was but 28,000 tons, which was 
increased to 78,000 tons in 1909, a gain of 179 per cent. The aver- 
age value of tissue advanced 145 per cent., or from $3,487,000 to 
$8,534,000. 


Conservation 

As time goes on each year teaches a sharper lesson in economy 
and the necessity for concerted action looking toward the preserva- 
tion of our forests and streams. The State and the Federal gov- 
ernments have shown more than usual interest in the conservation 
of our natural resources. Laws have been passed tending to re- 
strict the timber cut in some of the States and to provide a greater 
measure of safety from forest fires. And in addition to the preven- 
tion of destruction, the State of New York, among others, has 
given great impetus to the work of reforestation. 

The Wayne conservation bill was passed by the New York Leg- 
islature on July 13, and was highly commended by Governor Dix, 
himself a practical paper manufacturer. A commission of three 
was appointed, with discretion to decide upon policies, working 
plans, valuing water powers and granting new privileges, etc. The 
Governor, too, has come out in favor of a thorough system of res- 
ervoirs, to be paid for by the State by means of an issue of bonds. 
Such a system in proper operation would insure a constant and 
steady flow of streams, and eliminate the spring floods and the 
summer droughts. 

Other States have adopted similar legislation looking toward the 
conservation of natural resources. 


CoNSERVATION CONVENTIONS. 

The American Conservation Congress was convened at Kansas 
City, September 25, but nothing of material consequence to the 
paper industry resulted from the meeting, which was largely agri- 
cultural in its aspects. 

The interest shown in the preserving of the forests and streams 
is no less keen in Canada than it is on this side of the line. A small 
idea as to the water powers of the Dominion was conveyed in a 
report last January, from Consul A. J. McConnico, of St. Johns, 
Quebec: “According to official estimates made by the Department 
of the Interior,” he said, “the available water powers of the 
Dominion of Canada are capable of developing energy representing 
more than 25,000,000 horse power, which, if produced from coal 
would represent a consumption of more than 562,000,000 tons per 
annum at the rate of 21.9 tons of coal to the horse power. 

“The Province of Quebec leads with an available water power 
of more than 17,000,000 horse power, its present development of 
horse power, however, being only 50,000; whereas Ontario with 
a water power not much in excess of 3,000,000 has a present de- 
velopment of more than 330,000 horse power.” 
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The Dominion Forestry Convention was held in Quebec from 
January 18 to 20, inclusive, and it is safe to say that no gathering 
of a semi-political, semi-business nature has so aroused the in- 
terests of the entire Canadian people since the federation of the 
This is attested by the fact that the Legislature of 
Quebec adjourned over the three days during which it was held, 
and offered the council chamber for the meeting. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, then Premier of the Dominion, was chairman, and the 
convention was opened by the Governor General. Canada, like 
ourselves, has awakened to the fact that the continent of North 
America, once so vastly rich in natural resources, has been living 
beyond its means, and that some measures of strict conservation 
and economy must be enforced. 

The Hon. Clifford Sifton, chairman of the Canadian Conservation 
Commission, was the principal speaker. He referred particularly to 
the loss from fires and the danger of water powers being alienated 
from the people. He also pressed for the extending of the fire 
protection systems throughout Canada. J. G. Peters represented 
the United States at the meeting, as a substitute for Henry S. 
Graves, American Chief Forester. Mr. Peters had charge of the 
work of co-operation between Federal and State governments 
and individuals to preserve the forests. One result of this meeting 
which has lent a decided influence to this side, too, has been the 
employment of competent fire rangers to replace the inexperienced 
youths who through influence had been allowed to spend their 
vacations in the woods at the Government’s expense. 

The whole continent is now thoroughly alive to the importance 
of the strictest enforcement of the principles of conservation, and 
henceforth we are likely to see a marked improvement in our stock 
of standing timber and in the flow of our streams, 


provinces 


Employers’ Liability Act 

Much interest has developed among paper manufacturers in 
the different States on the subject of employers’ liability to em- 
ployees killed or injured while at work in the mills. Wisconsin 
and Ohio have been among the latest to adopt laws providing 
for settlements on an equitable basis, which would assure to the 
injured party or his heirs, the full amount of the compensation 
to which he or they might be entitled, by doing away with the 
lawyer and his contingent fee, and substituting arbitration and 
the payment of compensation direct under State control. There 
has not been time as yet to test the efficiency of these laws, but 
in theory, at least, they appeal to employer and employee alike, and 
the coming year promises to set them on a practical working 
basis, which may lead to their general adoption. 


Serious Accidents 

By far the most serious accident that has happened to the 
paper trade in years was the breaking of the dam of the Bayless 
Paper Company's plant at Austin, Pa., on September 30, which 
caused the loss of many lives and heavy property loss. The 
cause has been attributed to insecure foundations, which allowed 
the superstructure to slide forward under extra heavy flood pres- 
sure. The Bayless property was badly wrecked, but with com- 
mendable enterprise the company has begun the work of recon- 
struction. 

Following quickly the Austin disaster, two other dams, the 
Dells and the Hatfield at Black River Falls, Wis., gave out and 
serious damage was done by floods, following weeks of rain. Two 
other dams also went out at Chippewa Falls, and did some dam- 
age to the Marathon Paper Mill. Wisconsin has suffered con- 
siderably of late as the result of these floods, and high water at 


one time threatened Holyoke and other paper centres, but no 
serious result followed. 


Corporation Troubles 
In a so-called effort to clean up the industries on the part of the 
Government, the Federal grand jury of New York indicted nine- 
teen individuals and twenty corporations, constituting the Eastern 


Box Board Club, charging them with a breach of the Sherman law. 
It was claimed that the members of this organization had agreed 
to curtail production. No disposition had been made of the case 
by the end of the year. A, number of wall paper manufacturers 
and jobbers in Cleveland were also indicted. The movement in this 
direction, which sought to involve a partner of Governor Dix, was 
apparently political, and, having served its purpose, it is hardly 
thought probable that action will proceed further than the stage 
of a grand jury true bill. 


A Government Experimental Station 

The Government established during the year an experimental 
paper making plant in Wisconsin for the purpose of testing the 
commercial value of different fibres. It has already done good 
work, and has attracted much attention the world over. It does 
seem a little strange that the Government should go to such ex- 
pense and show so deep an interest in the upbuilding of the in- 
dustry in this way, and at the same time do it untold injury by 
refusing a small measure of protection, which it must have if it is 
expected to compete long with other more favorably situated com- 
peting nations. To encourage with one hand and destroy with the 
other is not compatible with business sense. 


New Uses 

A good many new uses have been found for paper of late, and 
among these may be mentioned the paper drinking cup, the bag 
for cooking, paper towels and handkerchiefs and such like appli- 
ances for daily use. The science of sanitation has taken a wide and 
firm grip on the nation, and the adoption of the paper articles men- 
tioned for general use is rapidly growing. As a consequence the 
demand for paper of the required grades must increase materially, 
and help not a little toward that general prosperity which, despite 
all obstacles, the trade as a whole has enjoyed. 


THE MARKETS 


Fine Papers : 

In reviewing the conditions governing the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and sale of fine papers, or more specifically, bonds, ledgers, 
linens and writings, THe Paper TrApe JourNAL has made a thor- 
ough canvass of the local manufacturers and jobbers, the majority 
of whom report most favorably upon the general year’s business. 
I9II opened with a feeling of great uncertainty on the part of both 
manufacturer and distributor. The outlook was decidedly un- 
favorable, and the jobber prepared to continue with the conserva- 
tive buying which had characterized him for many months previous. 
Except in very rare instances, the mills were seriously affected and 
nothing like normal business could be had. These conditions re- 
mained unchanged throughout the first quarter, but with the advent 
of spring a spark of improvement was noted which grew into 
pronounced activity during April, May and June. During this 
period the mills were taxed with orders and the distributors were 


gradually showing more confidence in the situation. The summer 


months, though, brought a temporary halt to the onward movement, 
due primarily to the annual holidays and shutdowns for house- 


cleaning. However, a resumption was noted about the middle of 
September, at which time the mills, with the improving water 
conditions, were enabled to keep up the demand which lasted 
throughout the remaining months. 

Trade on the whole was far from bad. The amount of hand-to- 
mouth business the early part of the year, though small in indi- 
vidual orders, netted a fairly respectable total. In but few cases 
have local jobbers reported anything but a good year, and in most 
instances statements were far in advance of previous years. In 
consequence, the mills experienced a demand far above the average, 
and what was feared at the beginning of the year, turned out most 
favorably. 


The increased use of the lower grades of bonds, linens and 
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ledgers in the loose leaf systems detracted to a certain extent from 
the demand for the higher grades, and lines ranging from 10@15c., 
witnessed a steadier call throughout the year. Due chiefly to this, 
there were recorded many changes in the outputs of the mills; and 
those manufacturers that were heretofore making a specialty of 
the finer grades of papers, found it necessary to switch their ma- 
chines to the lower and medium grades. The general improvement 
though was well distributed throughout all grades of fine papers. 

Prices during 1911 were firm, and at no time during the twelve 
months were there recorded any official changes. As compared 
with previous years, business during 1911 showed a pronounced 
improvement over 1910, and likewise over 1909 and 1908, and com- 
pares most favorably with the banner year of 1907. 


Book Paper 


The book paper business for the year of 1911 was only fairly sat- 
isfactory, the production during a great part of the time exceeding 
the consumption, which necessarily meant a weakening of prices At 
no time during the year was the demand such that it could not 
be taken care of very easily by the mills manufacturing this grade 
of paper, as a number of the mills could not run to their full 
capacity, but in the early spring there was a large increase in the 
daily product occasioned by the starting up of about twelve new 
machines in the Kalamazoo and Western districts. This addi- 
tional product depressed the market prices through the mid-summer. 
The usual fall demand had a tendency to stiffen the market prices 
somewhat, but a number of the mills still complained of a shortage 
of orders and were not able to produce full capacity. 

The average market price during the late fall for No. 1 Eastern 
super-calendered paper was about $3.80 per 100, and for the No. 
1 Eastern machine finish paper $3.55 per 100, the prices for the 
Western product usually ranging about $3 per ton below the market 
price for Eastern paper. There is every evidence that the present 
mill capacity in these grades is ample to take care of any demands 
made upon them during the season of 1912. 


News Print 

The calendar year 1911 was the most satisfactory year in most 
respects that the news print manufacturers of this country have 
experienced. The price of print paper during the twelve months 
was There were no fluctuations during the summer 
months, such as have been experienced during previous years. 
Each of the news print mills of the country appears to have had 
its full quota of business, and the output of the large majority of 
the mills was practically normal. 


uniform. 


There was some slight curtail- 
ment of production during June and July, due to low water con- 
ditions and a shortage of wood pulp, but this curtailment was 
more than offset by the very satisfactory conditions existing at 
most of the mills during the last three months of the year, for 


which period the total output of the mills averaged 110 per cent. 
of normal. 


IQII, was 
35,000 tons, an exceedingly small amount of paper 
to be carried in reserve. 
January 1, 


The stock of news print paper on hand January 1, 
approximately 
The stock of news print paper on hand 
1912, was 27,000 tons, showing a decrease in the reserve 
stocks of 8,000 tons. The production of news print paper for the 
calendar year 1911 was 1,366,909 tons, or an average of 4,400 tons 
daily. This figure represents the output of fifty-nine separate 
mills. The increased production for 1911 as compared with 1910, 
was 135,608 tons. The decreased production during the same 
period was 46,791 tons. There was therefore a net increase in 
production, comparing 1911 with 1910, of 88,907 tons. Adding to 
this figure the decrease in the reserve stocks, namely, 8,000 tons, we 
have approximately 97,000 tons more of print paper consumed in 


1911 than was consumed in 1910. The foregoing figures show that 


the increase in consumption of paper during 1911 as compared 
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with 1910, amounted to an average of 325 tons per day, which is an 
8 per cent. increase. For the past ten years the consumption of 
paper has been increasing each year over the previous year at the 
rate of from 5 to Io per cent., the average increase having been 
7 per cent. each year. 

The new production coming into the market during 1912 will 
amount to 300 tons a day for the last six months of the year. 
There will be no new production for the first six months, so that 
the outlook is that the year 1912 will be the banner year of the 
industry, in that we have a Presidential campaign before us, which 
usually means a decided increase in the consumption of print paper, 
which increase should be added to the average normal increase 
of 7 per cent. The new production will offset less than half of 
the estimated increase in consumption. The news print manufac- 
turers of the country have a very happy situation to face during 
the calendar year 1912. 

The production of news print paper during the year, as compiled 
by the American Paper and Pulp Association, is herewith sum- 
marized by months: 

On Per Per 
Hand Cent. Cent. 
End of of Shipped 
Month, Normal of 
Made. Produced. 
31,040 10! 
29,931 2 101 


30,272 


Actual 

Output 

Per Day, 
Tons. 
3,821 


Compa- Pro- 
duction, 
Tons. 
99,358 
88,979 
95,443 
98,350 


Ship- 
nies ments, 
Tons. 
99,899 
90,094 
95,167 
96,888 
107,242 
102,033 
87,408 
91,615 
102,123 
110,544 
111,248 
109,533 


Month. 
January 


Reporting. Tons, 


February 
March 


35797 
35535 
3,942 
4,080 
4,240 
3.660 
3,042 
35742 
4,041 
4,103 
4,102 


100 
31,734 5 98 
34,917 97 
43,716 92 
47,798 96 
54,586 5 93 
49,120 
43,638 
38,650 


I10,1605 
J une 110,390 
91,490 
98,322 
97,299 
105,062 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 106,672 


December 102,549 


1,203,794 


Coated Paper 


At the close of 1911 the coated paper market was reported to 
be in a much better condition than when the year opened. This 
was due primarily to the leading manufacturers improving the 
quality of their output and making more uniform grades. Through- 
out the year prices on the cheaper grades were firm while the 
manufacturers of higher grades reported a steady demand with 
mills kept fairly active. 


Totals ... 


»204,079 


Several of the manufacturers of the better 
grades branched out considerably during the year in advertising 
their products in the leading national magazines, thus bringing the 
public in general to their coated papers. 

Toward the end of the year a coated paper manufacturer, with 
large connections in Europe, established a plant for the manufac- 
ture of high grade brush finished papers equal to similar papers 
made on the other side. 

The demand throughout the year was most active in the standard 
grades—the very high priced lines only experienced a small per- 
centage of the total business. Manufacturers of Coated Enamel and 
Coated Lithograph reported a very good demand up until the 
holidays, when trading fell off to a certain extent. 

With prices on a firm basis, all manufacturers of coated papers 
look for an even better year in 1912 than in 10911. 


Manila and Fibre Papers 

Though conditions in the markets for manila and fibre papers 
were somewhat better in 1911 than in 1910, it was not considered a 
good year. The inroads gradually being made by kraft papers is 
becoming more pronounced monthly, and many attribute the advent 
of this latter paper, to the poor showing of the manila market 
during the past year. 

The year opened with a fairly active demand which kept up 


through January, February and March. During this period mills 
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were able to maintain values, but in May prices on fibres were 
reduced $1 per ton—and further reductions continued until they 
had gone down $3 per ton by October 1. At this time the big 
dam disaster at Austin, Pa., caused a heavy shortage in certain 
grades of bagging and prices jumped immediately, and at the close 
of the year values were $7 per ton higher than in September. 
Prices on manilas varied throughout the year from $1 to $2 per 
ton and the values at the close were practically the same as at the 
opening. 

The 1st of July found the wrapping paper trade in a rather 
demoralized condition both as to price and demand. General trade 
while usually dull at that time of the year, seemed to feel the 
effects of the general depression in business, which affcted the 
smaller dealers to a greater extent than the larger jobbing houses, 
who cover a wider territory and who in consequence are not so 
dependent on local conditions. As the fall season advanced the 
demand increased considerably and trade which seemed dormant 
became much more active, till at the time of the holiday season 
conditions were again healthy and normal. Since that time the 
customary dullness due to stock taking has set in, but all indica- 
tions point to an active spring trade and an increasing demand. 

Prices have fluctuated with the demand and while they reached 
a lower level than for many years, it is not considered likely that 
even under similar conditions they will again recede to the low 
point of last summer and early fall. Both the manufacturers and 
jobbers are looking forward to a prosperous year and with the 
signs of increasing activity in general trade becoming more evident 
each week are decidedly hopeful of the future. 


Kraft Paper 


The year 1911 has shown a large increase in the demand for 
Kraft paper and a corresponding increase in its production in this 
country. 

The prices, owing to increased domestic competition, have tended 
downward, but on the whole have been unusually steady. At the 
beginning of the year the market price was about 4c. to 4%c., but 
at the end of I91t a good quality of paper could be bought at 
figures varying between 334c and 4c. In taking into consideration 
the largely increased daily production in this country the latter 
half of the year and the hesitancy in business, particularly in tne 
retail lines, there is not much cause for complaint in the trend 
of the market price. The price would unquestionably have been 
stronger were it not for numerous imitation Kraft papers offered 
on the market at varying prices, according to the stock used in 
same, all of which were much lower than the price of the genuine 
papers. In some quarters any paper colored brown seems to pass 
as a Kraft paper, and the difference in quality is not perhaps as yet 
understood in Kraft as in other better known grades. 

Reliable statistics as to the importation and manufacture here of 
genuine Kraft paper are not now available. In a general way 
the importation of foreign Kraft paper has considerably lessened 
until at the close of 1911 it is probable that one-third or less of our 
total consumption of Kraft paper is imported and the balance made 
here. Much of the imported tonnage is in the so-called “M. & G.” 
papers, which are not manufactured in this country. In other 
words papers with high finish only on one side of the sheet. Of 
the genuine Kraft papers there are but three or four manufac- 
turers in this country, and all of these have been fairly full of busi- 
ness for the year in spite of the quiet trade in general. 

While Kraft paper is primarily a wrapping proposition, there 
are constantly new uses being discovered for same, and there is 
now a considerable tonnage in use in mechanical processes outside 
the wrapping paper industry. 


It is fair to assume that this grade of paper has come to stay 
in this country, and from the hold it has taken with the users 


of wrapping paper and others, its consumption will be a steadily 
increasing one. 


Tissue Papers 

The past year has been a most unsatisfactory one for both the 
mills and the jobbers; from the mills’ standpoint because prices 
have been low, and from the jobbers’ because of the uncertainty 
as to whether prices would go lower or not. Although the volume 
of trade has for the most part been good, profits have been small. 
A softness in prices developed early in the year, and while an 
effort was made on the part of the mills to uphold the same, a 
break came in May, and the low prices still prevail, although sul- 
phite is very firm and ground wood has advanced considerably. 
Efforts have been made in some instances to advance prices, but 
without success, and some mills refuse to sell at the lowest prices 
which prevail. The mills which feel the continued low prices most 
are those that buy all of their raw stock and make only tissue, 
while those that grind their own wood and others that also make 
papers of other grades are in a much better position to withstand 
the siege. 

The cause of the break in No. 1 white was attributed to many 
things, but was primarily brought about by dullness in manila tissue, 
causing several mills to turn their machines on No. 1 white, which 
was bringing a good price; this caused greater competition. 
were few mills which had accepting orders 
at less prices than the regular market price for some time previous 
to the general break. New machinery has also been installed, 
which has increased the output. 


There 


some been some 


All the mills and most of the 
jobbers would welcome an advance, and the opinion seems to be 
that higher prices must soon be obtained. 


Box Board 


During the year 1911 the box board industry has felt the effects 
of business depression and industrial investigation by the Govern- 
ment more than most manufactures. During the last year, and in 
fact, for the last four years, the demand has been greatly under 
the output of the mills, which resulted in very keen competition 
and in most instances at prices far below the cost of manufacture. 
This has necessitated a great many close-downs at the mills, some 
for a few weeks and in some cases permanently. During the past 
year a larger number of box board manufacturers have been com- 
pelled to suspend than in a number of years. In most other manu- 
facturing industries their products can be made up and carried 
in stock awaiting a greater demand, but a boxboard mill must 
first receive specifications from its customer and ship its goods as 
fast as they are produced, owing to the special sizes, thicknesses, 
and bulky nature of this commodity. 

It is unfortunate in an industry as large as this that a great many 
of the manufacturers of box board do not make a closer study of 
their costs. In their anxiety to keep mills running during dull times 
they do not question themselves as to whether they are taking or- 
ders at a profit, but feel satisfied when they have gotten the tonnage. 
Not only have the mills been unable to make a fair return on capital 
invested, but their yearly statements have shown an actual loss. 
Less mills were built during the last year than for some few years 
preceding; although to offset this a great many of the manufac- 
turers have increased their production to such an extent that unless 
some new uses are found for box board there will be a considerable 
over-production at times for some years to come. It is to be hoped 
that with the political situation cleared and the general business 
conditions of the country improved, this industry will be able to 
make a fair return on capital invested. 


Paper Bags 

General bag conditions during I91I were exceedingly unsettled. 
There is in the United States sufficient grocery bag machinery to 
produce a very large surplus, and the endeavor to force this surplus 
on the market resulted in selling prices below cost. 
prices contributed somewhat to the demoralization. 


Lower paper 
Toward the 
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FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


Builders of 


Calenders and Chilled Rolls 
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The above cut illustrates two stacks of 180 in. rolls, built by FARREL FOUNDRY & ,MACHINE CO. 
for a Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier machine for the mills of the Powell River Paper Co. The bottom 
roll is 30 in. in diameter, the top roll 20 in. diameter, and all rolls 180 in. face. 
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FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE:CO. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


Builders of 


oll Grinding Machines 


USED BY 


International Paper Co. Boston Belting Co. 

Rice, Barton & Fales. Belgo-Canadian P. & P. Co. 
Baltimore C. S. & R. Co. Fletcher Paper Co. 
Kimberly & Clark Co. 

E. B. Eddy Co. 


Detroit Sulphite Fibre Co. Bayless P. & P. Co. Odell Mfg. Co 
Hammermill Paper Co. Falulah Paper Co. Papeteries Darblay, France, 
Munising Paper Co. Valley Paper Co. Thiry & Co., Belgium. 
Great Northern Paper Co. Tileston & Hollingsworth. International Paper Co. Anglo-Newfoundl’d D. Co. 
“ Pejepscot Paper Co. Rolland Paper Co. Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. Floriston P. & P. Co. 
Northwest Paper Co. Stora Kopparsberg, Sweden. Royal Iron Wks., Germany. Mead Pulp & Paper Co. Cheboygan Paper Co. 
Canada Paper Co. Rocky Mountain Paper Co. Finch, Pruyn & Co. Willamette P. & P. Co. Champion Coated P. Co. 

>» D. Warren & Co. F. A. Marsily & Co. St. Croix Paper Co. Tidewater Paper Mills Co. Bardeen Paper Co, 
Laurentide P. & P. Co. St. Regis Paper Co. Canadian Rubber Co. Lake Superior P. Co., Ltd. F. W. Warren & E. Hery. 
American Brass Co, Outhenin-Chalandre, Paris. York Haven Paper Co. tedford Pulp & Paper Co. Revere Rubber Co. 

Black-( lawson Co. Union Machine Co. Wausau Paper Co. Papeterie Nanterre, France. Powell River Paper Co. 
Willamette P. & P. Co. New York & Penn. Co. Petit Parisien. Paris, Okura & Co. (for Japan). News Pulp & Paper Co. 
Remington-Martin Co. C. G, Haubold, Jr., Germ’y. J. R. Booth, Ottawa. The Stanley Works. Marathon P. & P. Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. San Rafael, Mexico. Amer. Tube & Stam’g Co. Parks Paper Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. Dells Pulp & Paper Co. Keith Paper Co. }. M. Voith, Germany Diana Paper Co, 

Oxford Paper Co, McKeesport Tin Plate Co. Mitsu-Bishi P. M. Co., Crown-Columbia P. & P. Co. Canton Sheet Steel Co. 
Allimand, Rives, France, J. & J. Rogers. Japan. 1. H. Horne (for Japan). Spanish River P. & P. Co. 
Dalton Paper Mills. W. Virginia P. & P. Co. Minn, & Ont. Power Co. Cherry River Paper Co Racquette River Paper Co 
Interstate Steel Co. Neyret-Brenier, France. F. F. Perkins & Son. Wall Paver Mfrs., London. Union Bag & Paper Co. 
Berlin Mills Co. The Duncan Co, American Wringer Co. Buffalo C. & B. R. Mills. Everett Pulo & Paper Co. 
Seymour Mfg. Co. J. C. Wilson & Co. Societe Anonyme des Pa- Whinelarder Paner Co. De Grasse Paper Co. 
Imperial Paper Mills Co. Central Paper Co, pateries, France. Mitsui & Co. (for Japan). 
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Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chilled Rolls 


PAPER MACHINES 


Rubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, Oil 
and Ink Mills, Etc. 


CALENDERS 
Furnished complete. Fitted with patent 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 
HYDRAULIC LIFT 
or RATCHET LIFT 


All operated from floor 


Grinding Machines 


FOR 


Rolls of All Sizes, 
either MOTOR or 
BELT DRIVEN 


PROVIDED WITH 


PATENT AUTOMATIC 
CROWNING DEVICE 


requiring no guide 


OLD ROLLS REGROUND 
ON SHORT NOTICE 
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end of the year a firmer feeling became evident and it is the gen- 
eral sense that a better condition of affairs will prevail during 1912. 

From the unhappy trade conditions which have prevailed during 
the last eighteen months, the manufacturers have learned, pre- 
sumably, that the country will consume only such paper bags as it 
needs, regardless of the quantity manufactured. 

The jobbers are carrying only usual stocks on the average and 
it is expected that buying will steadily improve and conditions re- 
turn to normal as the spring of 1912 advances. 


PAPER STOCK 
Mechanical Wood Pulp 


Owing to the large demand for ground wood pulp during 1910, 
those mills making pulp for sale entered upon 1911 with a com- 
paratively small tonnage on hand. Water conditions were poor for 
grinding operations, and the market manifested a bullish tendency. 
This lasted until early spring when heavy rains greatly relieved 
the situation, and enabled the manufacturers to accumulate stocks 
for future needs. Throughout this period, though, there was a 
steady demand for ground wood pulp from paper manufacturers 
which lasted well into the summer, at which time, contrary to the 
expectations of the makers, the stored accumulations were at a 
comparatively low point. Throughout July and August the streams 
were very low and manufacturers of ground wood were either 
forced to shut down completely or greatly curtail operations. 
In consequence ground wood was at a premium, and it was thought 
for a time that prices would soar to prohibitive levels. The 
scarcity continued until the early fall when heavy rains set in 
and swelled the streams throughout certain sections of the United 
States. With the prospective favorable water conditions, mills in 
these centres dependent upon water for motive power were also 
able to resume operations on a full time basis, and a strong 
demand for ground wood pulp followed. From then on users of 
ground wood pulp were in the market and many inquiries were 
received, not only from paper mills in this country but also from 
some of those in Canada where the mills were still experiencing 
an almost unprecedented period of low water. During December 
water conditions reached the normal point, thus relieving the 
situation just as wood pulp was becoming exceedingly scarce. 

Taking the year as a whole, it was a satisfactory one for the 
sellers of ground wood pulp, there being a demand for the item 
throughout the year at fairly profitable prices. Values. ranged 
from $22 to $30 at different periods for delivery shipments. 

But few shipments of imported ground wood pulp were made 
into the States. During the drought in the summer, when the 
domestic item was scarce and high, several consignments to big 
manufacturers were recorded. Imported ground wood brought $23 
to $28 on the New York dock, which, when the freight rates were 
added, brought the price in most instances above that of the do- 
mestic item. The drought and labor troubles in Scandinavia 
during the summer also had its influences upon the market. The 
strong demand in England and the shortage of supplies made it 
almost impossible for American manufacturers to secure pulp at 
any price from abroad. The Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
teport that during the twelve months ended December 31, 525,363 
tons of ground wood pulp were brought into the United States. 
The average value per ton was put at about $16.07. This shows 


an increase of IIc. per ton over 1910, during which period 224,184 
tons were imported. 


Chemical Wood Pulp 


The year of 1911 started off with bleached sulphite selling at the 
lowest prices at which it has sold for many years past. This con- 
dition continued throughout the first half of the year, and many of 
the large buyers missed the opportunity of contracting at these 
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prices by waiting until later. In June and July the price com- 
menced to stiffen. On July 8 the rumors of labor troubles in 
Norway became a fact, and a lockout was declared by the Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. On that date practically every pulp mill 
in Norway, both bleached and unbleached, shut down. Naturally, 
prices began to jump. The mills in Norway, however, had large 
stocks on hand, and were able to take care of their customers out 
of these stocks. As the days went by, and no settlement of the 
lockout was effected, the market grew firmer until August 8, when 
the lockout was settled and the men returned to work. 

However, there was no drop in the price of pulps, as all the 
Norwegian stocks had been cleaned out and the extra demand 
upon the other mills in Sweden and Germany had reduced their 
stocks as well, so that on September 1 there was practically no 
bleached sulphite on hand in Europe, excepting that which the 
mills were making from day to day, and that was all being shipped 
on orders. 

Prices during all this time held firm and gradually advanced, 
caused by another serious trouble, the drought, which was felt so 
severely all over Europe, many mills not having enough water to 
wash with, and the production was very much curtailed. 

Combined with the strike in Norway, and the drought throughout 
Europe, came good paper business, especially on the Continent 
during the last six months of the year, increasing the demand of 
all paper mills for bleached sulphite as well as other grades of 
pulp, until now, the end of the year, finds the mills abroad bare of 
pulps and with more orders than they know what to do with. 

Business in general throughout Europe continues to boom, and 
it looks as though, even at the present prices of foreign bleached 
sulphite, the tendency was more to an advance than a reduction 
for some time to come. 

The extra grades, such as hand-sorted bleached pulps from 
Europe, did not suffer the decline that the ordinary qualities did 
during the early part of the year, and for that reason have not 
had as great an advance during the latter half. 

The wood question has also been a serious factor abroad, the raw 
material costing the mills more from year to year, same as in this 
country, which, together with the increased cost of labor, has 
materially increased the cost of manufacture. 

Complaints are heard on all sides from mills here purchasing the 
higher grades of foreign bleached sulphites, but this only goes to 
show how soon mill owners forget conditions of a few years 
back, as less than five years ago these mills were paying $7 to $8 
per ton more than the present price for these same pulps. 

We do not believe that for some time to come, if at all, will we 
have the same grades of pulp selling at the low prices of the early 
half of rort. 

Conditions as existed in the Domestic Sulphite market were 
virtually the same as in the imported. When the imported was 
plentiful, the domestic was plentiful, and when conditions caused 
a scarcity of foreign sulphites and prices were high, the domestic 
items likewise manifested the same characteristics. 


Domestic Rags 

Conditions in the domestic rag market during the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1911, as reported by the leading 
local dealers, show that new rags of all descriptions enjoyed a 
healthy volume of business, and at such prices that both packer and 
dealer were able to realize fairly good profits. At the beginning 
of the year business was decidedly dull, and though several grades 
were moving, the demand was of moderate proportions only. This 
condition continued through January, February and March, but 
with the advent of spring a gradual increasing demand was ap- 
parent, which grew in volume until the close of the year. Prices 
strengthened as the months advanced and at the end of December 
values were firm at levels in advance of the opening. 

There were no accumulations of any grade to speak of in the 
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hands of the packers, at any time during the year, but the collec- 
tions were said to be somewhat smaller than usual. 

The break in the price of cotton had, as was expected, its effect 
upon that class of rags used by the waste and shoddy men. As a 
result prices on a few grades shaded off while others became 
stronger, and in several instances have soared to levels higher 
than when cotton was at its highest price. 

The demand for No. 1 whites was insistent, values being thirty 
to forty points higher at the close than at the opening of the year, 
and the quality somewhat inferior to the former standard. 

The market on No. 2 White shows an advance of about $5 
per ton over the price prevailing on January I. 

Thirds and Blues were in steady demand throughout the period, 
but values fluctuated comparatively little. 

Satinettes, after declining $2 per ton from the prices prevailing 
at the beginning of the year, recovered this loss and advanced 
$4, or $2 beyond the former value. 


Imported Rags 

The market on foreign rags for the past year has been quite 
steady. Old rags have shown no very wide fluctuations. New 
cuttings have advanced, and at present the price is high and the 
demand good. The advance in new rags can be largely attributed 
to the high price of cotton. The high price of raw cotton neces- 
sitated a proportionate advance in the cloth, with the result that 
there was less cloth used, and a consequent falling off in the 
amount of cuttings produced. Furthermore, the high price of 
the staple created a market among the shoddy manufacturers for 
hosiery clips and similar goods. Their use for this purpose put 
the price beyond the reach of paper manufacturers, and caused the 
mills which regularly use this material to substitute other grades of 
new cuttings in their place. The result, as above stated, has been 
an active demand and increased prices for the limited supply of 
new cuttings available. 

It is somewhat difficult to prophesy what the market will be on 
rags during the coming spring and summer. The majority of mills 
are well stocked and not inclined to pay the advances asked by the 
foreign packers. Furthermore, most buyers are naturally confin- 
ing their purchases to their actual needs so as not to enter the spring 
and summer months with an unduly large stock on hand. Business 
in Europe is active, and the packers are firm in their prices—in a 
great many cases asking for advances. Foreign freight rates have 
advanced, and there is a prospect of still further advances in 
freights. Whether these conditions will continue into the spring 
and summer months it is impossible to state, but if they do, it 
remains to be seen whether the extra freights will be paid by the 
packer or by the mills. 

The mills bought freely during the past summer and fall and 
are well stocked. The cholera scare had no effect on the market. 
The consequence is that most of the mills today are comfortably 
fixed with rags purchased at reasonable prices. Although there 
are no large accumulations of rags abroad, it is reasonable to 
assume that with the opening of spring, stock will follow its usual 
custom of becoming more plentiful with the result of weakening 
prices. The freight situation, however, promises to have a greater 
bearing on price this year than usual, and it would seem to be a 
wise precaution on the part of the mills to keep fairly well posted 
on this point so as to meet the situation intelligently when the 
spring and summer orders are placed. 


Old Waste Papers 


On the whole, the business in the line of waste paper stock dur- 
ing the twelve months ended January 31, I91I, was said to be 
better than it has been since the panic of 1907. The year started 
in with only a fair demand for all grades, but as the weeks ad- 
vanced local dealers found that the demand for the higher grades, 
such as No. 1 hard and soft white shavings, No. 1 ledgers, etc., 


were becoming more general. Subsequently the prices were jn- 
creased and the new levels were upheld throughout the year, Aq] 
grades of book stocks, such as stitchless or unbound fi: 


solid or 

magazine flat stocks, No. 1 book and clean crumpled siicet stock 
. . , 

were very quiet during the early part of the year and only a fair 


demand was recorded, but the last quarter witnessed a change for 
the better and the smaller packers were besieged by the shippers 
for even a bale or a ton at a time. On September 1 the price of 
both solid flat and No. 1 book were advanced $5 per ton. These 
grades are considered by many to be the most active in the market 
during the year. 

Overissue newspapers and folded news have experienced a very 
dull year, due primarily to the poor year of the boxboard trade, 
which mills have been able to run by the local supply. In con- 
sequence but little of the supply of the overissues of the leading 
New York dailies is being shipped from the packers’ storehouses, 
These grades are accumulating daily, and the supply on hand at the 
close of the year was greater than it ever was before. Soiled 
folded news, crumpled news and mixed papers likewise experienced 
the same fate. The best grades of mixed papers suffered a great 
reduction in prices during the year, and the mill prices were virtu- 
ally cut in two. Local dealers, however, are of the opinion that 
the boxboard end of the industry will improve during the coming 
year, and if such is the case prices on these grades of paper stock 
will once again go back to the old levels. 

Although there have been no excessive accumulations, the de- 
mand for manila papers, colored shavings, mill wrappers, etc., has 
been only of moderate proportions. This is due chiefly to the fact 
that the printers, publishers and bookbinders did not furnish the 
usual amount of cuttings and waste. 

While many dealers have complained of poor business through- 
out the year, the fact remains, eliminating the dulness in the 
cheaper grades, that the business in general in the old paper 
market has been very good, and the majority of dealers have been 
able to sell their stocks at prices which have netted better profits 
than in former years. Aside from the setback the trade in general 
will receive during the coming Presidential year, it is the con- 
sensus of opinions of local dealers, that the paper stock market will 
experience as good, if not a better year than it did in rort. 





Bagging 

All grades of jute bagging enjoyed a good demand throughout 
the past year. In addition to the usual normal collections in the 
domestic market, imported bagging of all classes went forward in 
large volume. Paper manufacturers have been compelled to com- 
pete with other consuming interests to such an extent that some 
grades of bagging have been practically taken out of their hands. 
Old gunny and the better grades of burlaps have been affected by 
this competition, and in consequence manufacturers of paper have 
been forced to the use of other grades of jute. This likewise has 
served to maintain prices. 

The principal other users of old jute bagging have been the manu- 
facturers of bagging for covering cotton. These concerns were 
compelled during the year to look for substitutes owing to the high 
values of the original jute fibres in foreign markets. Uses other 
than that for paper stock have been discovered (chiefly for old 
gunny), and at a recent Government investigation by the United 
States Treasury officials, it was shown that other users consumed 
probably 90 per cent. of the entire collection, both in America and 
abroad. This condition still exists and from present indications it 
will probably continue for some time to come. 

Gunny bagging kept very steady over the year, ranging in value 
from $1.05 per 100 pounds to 1%4c. per pound, depending on the 
quality used. 

Old wool tares enjoyed a good demand for the better grades of 
jute papers, and prices have been maintained at $1.10 to $1.15. 

New burlap cuttings, according to grade, packing and color sold 
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| | HARTFORD CITY PAPER CO. 





HARTFORD CITY, IND. 


le are Pioneers in the manufacture of 
‘VY GREASEPROOF and GLASSINE 
PAPERS in the United States. 

We lead the world in production and 
quality of White and Colored GREASE- 
PROOF---GLASSINE--MANIFOLD-- 
ONION SKIN and LIGHT WEIGHT 
SULPHITE BOND PAPERS. 


If its Hartford City’s paper---it’s the best. 
Our papers are produced from the whit- 
est and best stock the market affords. 








Write us forsamples and prices when you 
are in the market for any of the above men- 
tioned papers. 


They will give you excellent service. 
Give us a trial. 
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‘1846 PARA’. 


RUBBER BELTING 















A Successful Mill Should Use a Successful Belt 


The same care and attention are given to the material and 
workmanship in our Belts as we gave sixty years ago. 


Special Belts for any Purposes Made to Order 


We manufacture (in the highest grade) everything in rubber requisite for Paper Mills. 


3 MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Limited 
91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 218-220 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 821-823 Arch St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 129-131 First St. BOSTON, MASS., 232 Summer St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 120 S. Meridian St. PORTLAND, ORE., 40 First St. 
SPOKANE, WASH., 163 S. Lincoln St. PITTSBURGH, PA., 420 First Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 130 West Lake St. LONDON, ENGLAND, 11-13 Southampton Row. 
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/ Cobbs High Pressure Spiral Piston 
and Valve Rod Packing 


The outer covering is made to resist heat. The lubricants used are 
the result of much scientific research and are absolutely free from grit 
or acids. 

Made in straight, spiral and square form. 











The rubber core is heat and oil proof. 

Especially adapted to withstand heat and high pressure. 

We guarantee Cobb’s Packing will pack any rod perfectly tight, as it 
will not get hard under any degree of heat. 


Cobb’s Packing also furnished with square spiral 
instead of round spiral if desired. 


Indestructible White Sheet Packing 


This is a Sheeting Packing that will stand the highest pressure and 
extreme heat. It is not affected by ammonia, liquor or alkali, oils or acids, 
making a tight joint when used for Steam, Air, Hot or Cold Water. 

It does not dry out or become hard and brittle, but retains its tough, 
elastic qualities, either in or out of service. It will not blow out under 
any pressure, and the joint can be broken numerous times without re- 
newing the packing. 
Oe ae 
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Indestructible White 
Sheet Packing is also 
made with wire insertion. 





We manufacture a complete line of high class rubber goods, 
comprising Belting, Deckle Straps, Air, Fire, Garden, Steam, 
Suction and Water Hose Packings ; Gaskets, Mats, Matting, 
Stopples, Interlocking Rubber Tiling, Tubing, Etc. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Limited 


91 and _93 Chambers Street, New York 





ST. LOUIS, MO., 218-220 Chestnut. St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 821-823 Arch St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 129-131 First St. BOSTON, MASS., 232 “Summer St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 120 S. Meridian St PORTLAND, ORE., 40 First St. 

' SPOKANE, WASH., 163 S. Lincoln St. PITTSBURGH, PA., 420 First Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 130 West Lake St. LONDON, ENGLAND, 11-13 Southampton Row. 
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G. B. Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


BRANCHES 
London Paris Dusseldorf Vienna St. Petersburg 
Cable Address A. B. C. 5th edition 


XYLITE Western Union 


We are the original manufacturers and introducers of the famous 


XYLITE Compound and System of Lubrication 
NOTICE 


Our trade mark is protected by registration 
Our boxes and system by U. S. Patent. 
Infringers and imitators will avoid trouble by giving this consideration 








The Paraffine Paint Company | 
cMerchants Exchange Bank 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THE. G. B. STOCK XYLITE GREASE & OIL CO. 
P. O. Box 164, Port Huron, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your favor of the 14th inst., beg to state that you may 
refer to us with regards to the success that has been had by this Company 
in the use of your Xylite grease. 

We have been using Xylite a number of years, and have found it un- 
equalled as a lubricant. During the entire time, although our service at 
our works has been severe, we have never had a hot bearing. It has saved 
us a great deal of care and trouble and has lightened the labors of our 
employees. We know something about lubricants and their value, for in 
our refinery we are producing high grade lubricants, but we have never 
felt it would be the part of wisdom to replace Xylite with our own 


product. ; 
We are, 
THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY. 
ar t.-%. S. C. IRVING, 
D Vv. P. & G. M. 














(. B. Stock XYLITE Grease & Oil Co. 


Port Huron, Mich. 
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| Finch Pruyn ©, Company~ 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


y+ B. STOCK XYLITE GREASE & OIL CO 
Port Huron, Mich 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your favor asking how we are getting along with your 
cost per ton basis of lubricating with XYLITE, beg to say: 

On our paper machines running at an average speed of five hundred 
and eighty feet a minute, our cost of lubrication for three months has been 
.009 per ton of paper. 

We have been using XYLITE on these machines for two years, with 
very gratifying results. We formerly were compelled to change the brass 
bushings on our machines on account of them cutting out, sometimes as 
many as five bushings would have to be changed on each Sunday. Since 
having the machines equipped with XYLITE, we have not had to replace 
a bushing in the entire two years, and as stated above our cost of lubrica- 
tion has been nine-tenths of one cent per ton of finished paper 

The difference of cost in repairs alone, has more than paid for the 
entire cost of lubrication 

Trusting that you will continue to supply us with the same high qual- 
ity of lubrication, and with kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS WARK, 
Superintendent Paper Mills 
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Everything for Lubrication. 
Heavy and Difficult Running 


Cup Greases, 
Belt Dressing (tun 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Compounds for 


Machinery, 


Boiler Compound. 





Waterproof Greases, 
; Felt Cleaner, 
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UNION SCREEN | 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. S. A. 








EDWIN C. BABBITT and L. VINCENT WELCH, Sales Agents 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCREEN PLATES 


IN THE WORLD 


The Union Bronze (Best Phosphorized) Screen Plates 
Gast Metal 


Rolled Brass Screen Plates Union Bronze Suction Plates 


Union Bronze Screws for Screen Plates 








Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to Accurate Gauge. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. 
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| PLATE COMPANY 


LENNOXVILLE, P. Q., CANADA 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
WILLIAMS-GRAY CO., 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| WITHAM 
IMPROVED SCREEN PLATE FASTENER 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1903 





The Original The Best 
Recommended by all the Screen Makers 


Over One Thousand in successful operation 
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“CABBLE’S WIRES ARE THE BEST” == 


1 


WILLIAM CABBLE 


EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 


43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF CENTURY PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


SUPERIOR 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


WIRE CLOTH 


FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


A TRIAL SOLICITED 


“CABBLE’S WIRES ARE THE BEST” 
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over the year on a price range of $1.10 to $1.25, while old burlaps 
ranged in value from 8oc. to goc. per 100 pounds. Ordinary grades, 
though, were quoted at 60c. to 75c., according to color, percentage 
of outthrows, rotten and tender bagging. Other grades lower than 
these, composed of the poorest qualities sold at 40@soc. per 100 
pounds. 







Twines 


Character twines which attract the attention of paper manufac- 
turers who figure their requirements for the protection of their 
bundles by a standard strength, and watch carefully the length as 
well, may be of interest to review the different fibres as the last 
twelve months have reflected on prices. 

Jute has advanced fully one cent per pound. The crop is short 
and some standard marks are hard to secure at any price. 

Kentucky hemp is a crop not attractive to the planter as there 
are crops which pay better, and for that reason it is difficult to 
secure any selection of Kentucky hemp at any price. First quality 
of Kentucky hemp twines find good market without question as to 
price. 

Sisal held a steady market the past year. We are now into a 
stronger market on sisal. An advance of Yc. per pound occurred 
on sisal during the past thirty days. 

Paper manufacturers are in many sections giving intelligent 
study to twines and from practical tests are uncovering the twine 
economically based on requisite strength and yielding the greatest 
length for a penny, and insisting on purchase being on net weight 
basis—all tare deducted. 


NEW YORK MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 

The year just ended has proved an interesting one in many 
items used in the manufacture of paper and the markets have 
commanded attention from mills throughout this country and 
Canada. The paper industry is one of the largest consumers of 
chemicals and allied products and the turning of the wheels at 
the paper mills is fully reflected in the course of prices in these 
markets. Chemical dealers who depend on foreign sources of 
supply keep close to the pulse of the paper making trade, and 
place their contracts accordingly. An error in judgment has 
often proved expensive and the past year in particualr has been 
characterized by uncertainties, which grew out of too much reci- 
procity talk. Below will be found a detailed market report of 
the different items of interest to the paper trade, together with 
tables showing importations, production, and high and low prices. 
wherever such were deemed necessary for comparative purposes. 

Underlying conditions of this market were not subjected to 
any unusual change during the past year and prices have followed 
an even course under a steady consuming demand. Prices f. o. b. 
shipping point have ranged from $8.00@15.00, according to quan- 
tity, the inside figure representing the car lot quotation. 


Alum 


Manufacturers’ prices for alum were not subjected to any 
appreciable change during the past year and the market through- 
out was uniform, with the movement fully up to the general 
average. Many consumers placed contracts for their yearly re- 
quirements late in the fall of 1910. In these specifications, a 
price of 90 cents per 100 pounds was named for sizable ship- 
ments. The call for contract deliveries was active throughout 
the winter and spring months. In the summer there was a re- 
laxation in the demand, but the approach of cool weather tended 
to stimulate the inquiry and the movement to consuming sources 
was fully resumed. For quantities in addition to regular con- 
tracts, a price of $1 was quoted for carlots, while smaller parcels 


commanded from 1%@r1'%4c., according to size. Leading pro- 
ducers of this chemical appeared to have the market well gauged 
and business throughout the year was chiefly on a demand and 
supply basis, therefore there was an absence of keen competition 


and values were not brought under the depressing influence of 
surplus stocks. 


Barytes 

Stationary prices have prevailed for the different descriptions 
of barytes with the exception of “off” color. This grade opened 
the year at $10@13 per ton, but in April distributors advanced 
prices to $12@13, and this level remained intact during the 
balance of the year. Foreign grades commanded $18.50@22.50 
per ton and domestic $16@17 per ton. The consuming demand 
was steady with the paper, paint, rubber and other manufactur- 
ing industries drawing freely on their contracts. The year’s 
importations of non-manufactured barytes showed a marked in- 
crease over that for 1910, and in the following table will be 


found importations for this description for each year from 1907 
to 1912. 


Tons. Valued at 
By PER ca NS 6402 ccnbrdeccedioedadeesawes veh dauee 12,022 $43,033 
ha Ga tedey ace tidneewseeeneehsdbesuasaeores 8,118 82,911 
PEG Bias 6 0es.0dGadedeccnceceteusecencseancetants 13,378 47,595 
BBG cehecicccccasecrisecdecsosectecceteuceeseece 10,620 32,110 
OOBR ccceccceceacccoséncceccedensscnseceecateeed 18,395 45,062 
Domestic production of crude barytes in short tons, for each 
year from 1906 to 1911 was as follows: 
Tons. Valued at 
ROGGE ndings (descsntéwicateusé¢sesaaedsaegaseuses 50,232 $160, 367 
BGP wdbcdetbecccccecdse neta dd.cne6e§ oteeebheeee 89,621 291,777 
BOM £iwick 60 0ks PéCh Ree eee Ghat ceWeeudesedeuce 38,527 120,442 
TOO sc dcneswecasdnceeebacenkcncn debbatdusceras 61,945 209,737 
TQID wucececsccrerntee cere teeeetseseesssesece 42,975 121,740 
Bleaching Powder (Over 30 Per Gent.) 
Although considerable business in bleach was placed on con- 


tract, the open market commanded a steady degree of attention 
and the movement of prices for immediate delivery was decidedly 
irregular. Contract prices for shipment over the year were 
quoted at 1.20c. for German, 1.20c. for domestic and 1.25c. for 
English. *The spot market opened the year firm at 1.30c. for all 
descriptions. Later in January offerings became slightly freer 
and sales were effected at 1.25c. 
the first week in March, 
market yielded to 1.20¢. 


This basis was maintained until 
the demand subsided and the 
The approach of warmer weather had 
the usual quieting influence on trade and in April the desire to 
market holdings caused a shading of prices to 1.17%4c. In May, 
the inquiry from the paper mills fell off materially and several 
of the largest plants ran considerably behind their contract speci- 
fications. It is estimated that the paper interests consume about 
70 per cent. of the bleach output and naturally the inactivity in 
paper-making sources had a depressing effect on the bleach mar- 
ket. It was also apparent at this time, that speculators who had 
bought the item on soft spots became nervous and the influx of 
selling orders placed the general situation in a condition of semi- 
demoralization. It was stated that in their desire to liquidate, 
speculators sold as low as 1.10c.; the open market, however, did 
not decline below 1.15c. This price prevailed from the middle of 
May until late in August. Relief came rapidly in the latter part 
of August and the market advanced as sharply as it had previously 
declined. The chief influence making for the betterment of prices 
was the labor strike of the shipping interests in England. From 
the last week in August until the third week in September, there 
were practically no arrivals of English bleach. In the meantime, 
the domestic and German brands were rapidly absorbed and 
prices hardened until the trading level was established at 1.30c. 
Holders who managed to keep their stocks throughout the sum- 


when 
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Hamilton Corliss Variable Speed Engines 


are designed for the most exacting PAPER MAKING PROCESS, and their remarkable 
popularity shows they are BUILT RIGHT. 

For any ratio of speeds up to 150 R. P. M., maximum, they are equipped with 
RELEASING TYPE GRAVITY VALVE GEAR with vacuum dash-pots, but when the 
maximum speed exceeds 150 
they are equipped with NON- 
RELEASING TYPE OF 
VALVE GEAR, and in either 
design the variable speed con- 
trolis PERFECT. The maxi- 
mum range of speed in both 
cases is as high as 7 to 1. 


HAMILTON CORLISS 
CONSTANT SPEED ENGINES 


need no comment, as they are more 
extensively used than any other 
engines built. 
























Let us show you some installations 
and prove ther merit. 
Bulletin P. T. J. 


The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, HAMILTON, OHIO 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 











Hamilton Globe 
Digester and 
Cooker 


MADE OF CAST IRON 
OR SEMI-STEEL 


For any Pressure or Capacity 
Bulletin ‘‘PTJ” 


The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, HAMILTON, OHIO 


OFFICES 





IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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mer depression were paid handsomely for their trouble and before 
the end of the month the realization carried the market down 
to 1.20c. This reaction proved to be merely of temporary ex- 
istence, for early in October the drought in Germany closed river 
navigation and made seaboard transportation impossible, owing 
to the high freight rates. The restricted German importations 
turned the domestic inquiry to home producers and these interests 
were not slow in placing the market at 1.30c. There was no fur- 
ther change in spot prices until late in November, when the 
movement became freer from foreign sources and values eased 
off to for prime makes. This level continued without 
further alteration until the close of the year. 

In the following table will be found the high and low prices 
for spot bleach for each month from January, 1908, to Decem- 
ber 31, IQII: 


1.22%4c. 


1908. 1909. Igto. IgIl. 

H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. 
January ...... 1.35 1.20 2.3$ 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 
February ..... 1.35 1.20 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.25 
March ........ sian. 4.46 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.25 
MMMEA ga cccccse 1.20 1.15 6 0 1.30 1.25 1.17% 1.20 
| ar 1.20 1.15 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.17% 1.17% 
June ........- 1.20 1.15 1.35 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.17% 
ee 96" 4295 1.35 1.20 1.25 1.20 S.5§ +. B89 
August ....... 1.20 1.15 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.25 i-ag age 
September .... 1.20 1.15 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.30 
October ...... 1.25 1.17% 1.40 1.20 1.50 1.35 1.30 1.30 
November .... 1.25 1.20 2.50 1.40 1.45 1.30 1.224%4 1.30 
December ..... BoM «5490 2.05 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.22% 1.22% 

Leading authorities on domestic bleach place the home pro- 


duction for the year 1911 at 100,000 tons. Importations of foreign 
bleach for the fiscal year were approximately 50,000 tons. In the 
following table will be found the importations of bleach for the 
last five years: 


Pounds. 
DC Séktavdeas vob Kbuseeey se beseedcescedenseseenseeeeens 106,279,185 
CS tc ctademe bere httaces da tonneadheddeds Cebeketad étaowe 90,096,813 
ts anpekdhbs sakes cveeth eucerteceseeshavuectbecquany 83,376,089 
| NATL TToR TTT ee TTT TT CTT e Te Tee ee 93,838,195 
BE SER oN OUND Sec ee de nes eeeeesieddcenbvacedeed veceivaccens 99,478,325 


Brimstone (Sulphur) 

The domestic consumption of this item has shown a slight 
increase for the year, but the demand has been more or less 
irregular with intervening periods of dulness and activity. Dur- 
ing the winter and spring months an active inquiry prevailed 
and the paper mills consumed the usual quantity incident to that 
period of the year. In the summer and fall months, however, 
there was a relaxation in the demand and leading dealers in 
sulphur expressed more or less dissatisfaction over the condition 
of domestic trade. On July_1 the Federal Government allowed 
the free importation of Canadian wood pulp, print paper and 
paper board made from wood pulp, cut on unrestricted lands in 
the Dominion. This brought out protests by Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Norway, Sweden and Denmark for free admission of 
the same products, and domestic paper makers were kept more or 
less on the anxious seat as to whether this Government would 
accede to the foreign demands. These uncertain conditions were 
keenly felt in the domestic sulphur trade, although an improved 
consuming inquiry developed for the Dominion. Later in the year 
when it became apparent that the Federal Government would 
only recognize Canada under the “favored nation” clause, trade 
conditions picked up and the movement of sulphur became freer 
than at any time during the year. It is estimated that purchases 
of sulphur by the Dominion were 9,000 tons during 1911. 

Foreign sulphur did not play a very important part in the 
domestic market, although consumers have always been interested 
in conditions prevailing in the Sicilian mines. The Italian Con- 
sorzio, which controls the Sicilian output, has succeeded in main- 
taining a steady market and prices have remained on a parity 
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with those prevailing in the domestic market. The sulphur Con- 
sorzio’s annual report to producers contains the following statis- 
tics showing production, consumption and stocks of sulphur in 
Sicily during its first five financial years (August 1 to July 31): 


Stocks at 

Production, Sales, Shipments, End of 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Year. 

POG IGIT yc 5 ck ccksses 427,719 161,318 322,000 529,896 
SOE oc uadedescwat 407,277 441,055 384,000 546,399 
SI 2 cckiecttscene 396,295 300,552 349,000 593,468 
Pee ere 396,737 409,645 397,000 586,627 
SOUIMRIEN i ins idan cc ees 391,978 816,818 445,500 523,141 


The small quantity sold during the first year is explained by 
the fact that the Consorzio law of 1906 conceded to the respective 
owners the free disposal of the sulphur produced previously; the 
heavy sales of last year comprise quantities sold for future years. 

Production.—The above figures show that the production has 
been constantly declining. The causes of this are the exhaustion 
of old deposits, not compensated by the opening of new ones; 
diminished labor for carrying the mineral to the surface, owing 
to the increased emigration during late years, and the difficulty 
of the small mines in obtaining credit. 

Prices for both domestic and foreign sulphur have remained 
without quotable change throughout the year. Sales were effected 
on the basis of $22.00 to $22.50 per ton, according to point of 
delivery. 


Blues (Ultramarine) 


Prices pursued a steady course throughout the entire year and 
the market was devoid of fluctuations. Like other items of this 
character, the movement was largely confined to yearly contracts. 
This is one of the commodities that the paper makers as well as 
the other large consumers can figure on closely as to their re- 
quirements and the disposition is to anticipate future wants by 
booking contracts at the beginning of the year. The combined 
movement was satisfactory and leading distributors reported a 
slight increase in consumption over that of 1910. Prices ranged 
from 5c. to 1I5c., according to quality. Importations of ultra- 
marine blue in pulp or mixed with water for the fiscal year 
amounted to 685,983 pounds valued at $63,817. 


Fullers Earth 


Although the demand for Fullers Earth showed a falling off 
for packing house purposes, the inquiry from the paper and chem- 
ical industries was sufficiently active to absorb production and 
the general market was maintained with a steady degree of 
regularity. Prices prevailing were the same as those for 1910, 
namely, 8oc. to 85c. per 100 pounds. 

In the following table the production and valuation of Fullers 
Earth is given for the past ten years: 


Tons. Valued at 
PTE eer ere ee eee TLE ee Toe PECTS CCT 11,492 $98,144 
Be 6a centr adseriewedestcceds E0e kapedseegeecs 20,693 190,277 
Se dN caWedducebinnaddaddecasecadaddwecatentas 29,480 168,500 
COO nik be daaden ec siee Rede dacsuededeediesacaes 25,178 214,497 
IPSC e rrr yer e Teer Te Pree e Tee Tee Tere ee 32,040 265,400 
TOG oc cwetadadiscucancaneed dcimecedasenededneads 32,851 291,773 
GO ido edb ec cRis cade ahd Saeed bake cqcteendeds 29,714 278,367 
DS aid oi hd ch deans Sed edls caedinnckaaedens 33,486 301,604 
9QUG sc veo choca detec cerb ecto deetadesedéqncecacs 32,822 293,709 
PRGET cc ccacc ne ckése dete deceravrediweeeceseesane 33,150 296,646 


* Estimated. 


Gaustic Potash 


After maintaining a steady position all through the first half 
of the year, the market became more or less unsettled, owing to 
the competitive tactics employed by domestic and foreign pro- 
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The Pejepscot Paper Mill and Dam 








located at Brunswick, Me., was completed by us early last Spring. This 
work, which was executed in severely cold weather, included a reinforced 
concrete dam, retaining wall, forebays, flumes, and paper mill. This is 


Our Latest Concrete Paper Mill Job 


and is one of the many paper mill contracts which we have executed 
during the last 18 years, some of the others being 








Byron Weston Paper Co. Parsons Pulp & Paper Co. 
Crane Paper Co. Keith Paper Co. 
Woronoco Paper Co. Shawmut Mfg. Co. 
Pejepscot Paper Co. The Katahdin Pulp & Paper Co. 
Androscoggin Pulp Co. Mittineague Paper Co. 


Our organization of engineers, superintendents and foremen, each man 
an expert in his particular field, and an unusual equipment enable us to 
plan and execute the biggest and most intricate plain or reinforced con- 
crete work of the highest standard, correctly, quickly and economically. 
We trust that you recognize the fact in reinforced concrete work good 
workmanship is the chief requisite, and when contemplating any work of 
this character you will confer with us. 


Send for our latest publication ‘‘ Concreting in Winter.’’ 


ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Concrete Engineers and Contractors 


8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


6-14 
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ducers. Previous to 1911, domestic makers were not able to pro- 
duce in sufficient quantities to make themselves an important 
factor in the market. During the early months, however, many 
alterations had been made at certain large domestic producing 
points and the output was increased to such an extent that 
makers were able to take the initiative and offer their goods at a 
shade under foreign prices. As far as the foreign production is 
concerned, it might be said that the output appears to be con- 
trolled by a German syndicate and that at least five local dis- 
tributors received a pro rata allotment each year. The entrance 
of a new domestic concern into the field naturally upset foreign 
distributors’ plans and in an endeavor to secure contracts, price 
shading was resorted to. An important development which mate- 
rialized late in the year was a ruling by the Treasury Department 
that all low grade caustic potash—that is, potash containing more 
than 10 per cent. of soda coming into this country should be 


classified as a “chemical mixture” and be assessed at 25 per cent.. 


In the local trade this was taken to mean that practically no 
more low grade potash could be imported. The effect of this 
ruling is obvious to the domestic producer and offers an en- 
couraging market for the manufacture of low grade potash. The 
domestic production for the year 1I9I1I amounted to 6,000,000 
pounds. 

Prices at the beginning of the year for 45 to 90 per cent. were 
3%4,@5%c. per pound, according to strength and quantity. Electro- 
lytic 90 per cent. commanded 5%@5%c., according to quantity. 
The revision which was effected late in the fall quoted 45@oo per 
cent. at 334@4%c., and electrolytic 90 per cent. at 434c. on spot. 
Contract shipments over 1912 were offered at 4%@4%c. for 
foreign and 4.40c. and up for domestic; the latter price being 
f. 0. b. factory. In the following table will be found the importa- 
tions of caustic potash for the five fiscal years ending with I9IT: 

Pounds. 
7:463,792 
5,941,219 
7:041,657 
8,785,491 
71509,256 


China Clay 


There were no developments to occasion any alteration in prices 
for this item and the year’s market while steady, was devoid of 
particular feature. The movement was chiefly against standing 
contracts and the distribution was sufficiently heavy to, prevent 
serious accumulation. Yearly contracts in the imported grades 
were placed at $11.50@18 per ton as to quantity, while domestic 
descriptions brought from $8@9 per ton. Importations for the 
fiscal year show a slight falling off from those of 1910. In the 
following table will be found total importations for each year 
during the past five years: 

Tons. Valued at 
211,467 $1,432,342 
177,707 1,302,424 
193,493 1,359,108 
231,234 1,563,799 
228,598 1,550,247 


After maintaining a firm position throughout the first half of 
the year, the consuming demand for paper making purposes 
slackened and the market declined 1c. per pound. In January the 
trading basis was established at 10@10%c., and the market pur- 
sued a steady course until July, when a revision to 9@9'%4c. was 
made. Importations of foreign casein during the year were ex- 
ceedingly heavy and a falling off in inquiry naturally placed the 
market in rather liberal supply. Importations for the fiscal year 
amounted to 13,011,018 pounds valued at $1,109,466 against 3,760,- 


176 pounds valued at $304,001 in 1910 and 2,388,008 pounds valued 
at $181,754 in 1909. 


Glue and Gelatine 


The market on glues opened firm during the first of the past 
year and remained so until along early in the summer, when there 
was a slight falling off. During September prices again became 
firm and there was an advance on most grades. In November and 
December raw material (glue stock), showed a marked advance 
and at the end of the year the increase was about 30 per cent. over 
prices which prevailed the year prior. 

Glue manufacturers have been complaining about conditions 
which have existed for some time and their inability to secure 
what they considered a fair margin of profit. With the large 
increase in price of raw material which the manufacturers have 
been compelled to pay, indications point to a material advance in 
price of the. finished product. The demand during the past few 
months has been fair with the outlook for even a greater demand, 
especially for the low and medium grade glues. 

Pretty much the same situation prevails on gelatine. The supply 
last year was hardly equal to the demand and the result was that 
pure food gelatines advanced to some extent during the months 
of June, July, August and September, when most all factories had 
closed down for the summer months. There is at the present time, 
however, a fair supply of technical gelatines and unless the demand 
becomes abnormal there will be no material increase in prices. 


Glycerine 


A gradual downward tendency characterized prices in this 
market throughout the entire year and the situation was continu- 
ally kept in an unsettled condition. The uncertain price move- 
ment naturally made consumers conservative and the disposition 
was to purchase from hand to mouth. As manufacturing inter- 
ests depend largely on the foreign production to supply require- 
ments, the market abroad attracted considerable attention. There 
appeared to be an increased production of crude, owing to the 
lower priced oils, fats and greases and distributors seemed only 
able to market glycerine by offering concessions. At the begin- 
ning of the year, bulk commanded 25'%4@26c. per pound and cased 
goods 264%4@27c. per pound. These prices proved to be the high- 
est quotations for the year. In March, competition developed at 
Western producing points and refiners cut prices to 24%c. for 
bulk and 25%c. for cans. Realizing the competitive attitude of 
dealers, consumers withdrew from the market and business as- 
sumed very quiet proportions. The absence of important inquiry 
only tended to sharpen competition and in May the market 
yielded to 2334c. in bulk, and 243%4c. in cans. The feeling at this 
time became decidedly bearish, with buyers only operating as 
necessity required. Those who had placed previous contracts 
were unable to dispose of the product and in August re-selling 
took place which only added to the depressing influence. Dis- 
gusted with the action of prices, buyers turned to substitutes and 
the market was practically left to its own devices. In October 
and November there was not the inquiry usually experienced for 
shipments over the coming year, regardless of the fact that bulk 
was down to 18%c. and cans 19%c. per pound. Early in Decem- 
ber a moderate improvement was noted in consuming demand 
and the market steadied slightly, although the downward mo- 
mentum was difficult to check and prices were carried to 17M%c. 
for bulk and 18%c. for cans. At these low figures several con- 
tracts involving sizable quantities were placed and the feeling in 
glycerine circles became more cheerful. At the close Western 
refiners were still anxious to secure contracts, but were not will- 
ing to make the same sacrifice in prices as noted earlier in the 
year. 
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“The word ‘ TYLER’ means quality in all grades of Double Crimped Wire Cloth, 
which can be supplied in any mesh from Iron, Steel, Brass, Copper and Phosphor 
Bronze wire.” 


This is especially true in Fourdrinier Wires where the fabric is delicate and needs 
the strength of the best quality of wire and construction. 
Take it year in and year out, the Tyler wires will show the greatest average life 
and produce the largest average in tonnage of paper. 
A large stock of the Tyler Cylinder Faces and Washer Wires in the standard 
: meshes and widths is carried in readiness for quick shipments. 
| Write Department ‘‘M” for a complete catalogue of Tyler Woven Wire products. 


The W. 8S. Tyler Company 
: Cleveland, Ohio 
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In the following table 
tions for C. P. glycerine 


will be found the high and low quota- 
in bulk during the past five years: 


1gII. 1910. 1909. 1908. 1907. 
“Se Hy kL. my em 2 We & 
January ..------ 26 425% 19% 19% 16% 16% 16 16 12 11% 
February .....-- 26 25% 20 194 16 16 16 16 124% 12 
March ........-- 25 24% 20 20 154 15% 16 15% 13 13 
ee 244% 24% 19% 19% 15% 144 15% 144 13 13 
Sr 24 23% 20 19% 15% 15 14% 13% 13% 13% 
June ....---eee 2 23% 20% 20 17% 15% 13% 13% 13% 13% 
ren, 23% 22% 20% 20% 18 17% 13%13% 14 13% 
Avgust ....0008 22% 21% 23 20% 18 18 14% 13% 14% 14% 
September ...... 214 21 24 23% 18% 18% 14% 14% 15% 14% 
ee 21 20 25 24 18% 18% 15 14% 15% 15% 
November ....... 20 19 26 25% 19 18% 16 15% 16 16 
December ....... 19 17% 26 25% 19 19 16% 16% 16 16 
Below is a summary of importations of crude and refined 


glycerine during the past five fiscal years: 


GLYCERINE, CRUDE. 


Pounds. Valued at 

BOF. oc cccccccccccceveveeccvcccccccsvcccecs 37,136,812 $2,375,700 
BONG, occ ccc ccc scene tesecenceseeeseeecess 31,571,351 2,367,528 
BOGDs cccccccccccccccceccccsccsesccceccssses 35,494,897 2,930,482 
BOIO. ccc cscs cccr cence et beasettesesesese 41,024,712 3,635,005 
MLA 6 iG ccdecevsdkselacekweetsntestbednaeas 40,192,704 4,339,299 

GLYCERINE, REFINED. 

. Pounds. Valued at 

BR o's 0 Rib. 0.0's wise tees ceedssheesecercousede 953,106 $87,993 
PPP eerrrr Terr erree ere ry Teer eee re 927,933 101,843 
EE GON A Hes-4.0 0 ep avo 446 CORK Oe Ned sccmee 779,546 87,880 
IQIO. cc cccccccceesesesceresaseseesssssssees 237,756 37,559 
BOEB as vecccccvcccccteesccectecetisccetescere 231,236 47,578 


Gum Tragacanth 


A steady market prevailed throughout the year for the different 
grades of this gum and fluctuations in prices were confined within 
comparatively narrow limits. Climatic conditions at the principal 
producing points in the Cappadocian Mountains, and other sec- 
tions of Eastern Asia Minor, were exceedingly favorable through- 
out the year and white gums were plentiful at prices lower than 
usual. Advices from Mersine state that gum sold at the close of 
Nat- 
ural color brought 3.40 frances per kilo, or about 21@27.Ic. per 
pound. In the local market, Aleppo opened at 35@8oc. per pound, 
according to grade. 


the year at 5.20 francs per kilo, or about 45.6c. per pound. 


Turkey commanded 35@65c., and “Sorts” 
25@30c., or a total range for all of 25@8oc. per pound, as to grade. 
In February the market for the higher grades was slightly easier, 
the best qualities of Aleppo being obtainable at 78c. This price 
range continued until October, when Aleppo was advanced to 8oc. 
The only other change occurred in December, when Aleppo ad- 
vanced to 82@8s5c. for the best grades. 
from 25@85c., according to quality. 


Closing prices extended 


Parafhine Wax 


Domestic refined, 120@135 degrees, was maintained at the uni- 
form basis of 44%2@6%c. per pound throughout the entire year. 
Foreign refined, 120@140 degrees, opened the year at 44@7c. per 
pound, but decilned in March under freer offerings to 4@6™%c. In 
June offerings became lighter and the market strengthened, prices 
advancing to 434@6%c. During the last six months of the year 
the demand and supply basis became better defined, and the mar- 
ket was established at 41%2@6'%4c. These quotations remained un- 
altered until the close. 

Crude 120@130 degrees was subjected to more or less compe- 
tition, and the price movement was irregular, although no violent 
fluctuations took place. The highest price for round lots was estab- 
lished in January, when sales were recorded at 3%4@4c. The low 
point reached was in September, when transactions took place at 
2%@3%4c. The close was steady at 3@3%c. 





Rosins 

Average prices of rosin have ruled considerably higher than 
those for 1910, but the movement has been decidedly irregular, and 
governed chiefly by the variations of the primary market at Sa- 
vannah. The year opened with a good demand and prices firm at 
$6.60 for E, $6.65 for F and $6.70 for G per unit of 280 pounds. 
Liberal export inquiries characterized the market in January, and 
these added to the strengthening influence of the general situation. 
In February supplies at primary points showed a marked depre- 
ciation and prices moved upward sharply. It appeared as though 
prominent interests holding the market down by main 
strength. The consuming demand subsided in March, but prices 
continued on their upward course. Late in April the market at- 
tained the highest point of the year. Buyers were expecting freer 
offerings as the new season was about to open. 


were 


The scarcity of 
labor, however, prevented new stock from reaching the seaboard 
rapidly, and the market during most of the month held firmly at 
the high prices established, namely, $8.85 for E, $8.85 for F and 
$8.90 for G. The approach of warmer weather and improved labor 
conditions brought out freer receipts in May and values gradually 
yielded. Realizing the downward course of the market, consumers 
bought sparingly, and all through the summer months a hand-to- 
mouth policy was pursued. In September considerable business 
was placed for the paper trade, and the market developed a firmer 
tone. Other consumers also took a more favorable view of the 
situation and receipts, while heavy found ready distribution. Busi- 
ness continued active throughout the last three months of the 
year, and the market slowly but persistently hardened. At the 
close E was held at $7.10, F at $7.20 and G at $7.25. 

Following is a summary of the high and low prices for the E, 


F and G grades for each month during the past year. These 
prices are based on the unit of 280 pounds: 
E- F —G—— 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
EE ck Vaxiacssnkdeme $7.10 $6.60 $7.15 $6.65 $7.15 $6.70 
PRNOMEN cé5 ack cccandes 7.70 7.30 7-70 7.32% 7-75 7.37% 
DEMO ckeci-ccciscucdas 8.65 7.70 8.65 7.70 8.75 7-75 
FE Face ccsnencedesnes 8.85 8.15 8.85 8.25 8.90 8.25 
Ds cubed aceucagensnec 7.75 7.40 7.80 7.50 7.85 7.55 
PMT EGSAcetadakina oe an 7.40 7.10 7-45 7.15 7-55 7.25 
FORE vine sivncncaanessses 6.95 6.50 7-10 6.75 7-15 6.80 
PE wcmawecndiecesss 6.85 6.14 7.05 6.80 7.10 6.87% 
WOUNEMNOR oc cccccscesce 7-05 6.55 7.15 7.05 7.15 7.10 
Oe GSE ac cccacsccevcvdcs 7.00 6.80 7-05 6.95 7-05 6.95 
WEGVOMNNEE ec ccccscsccsee 7.00 6.60 7.05 6.70 7.05 6.75 
December .cccscccccece 7-45 6.60 7-50 6.65 7.50 6.70 
Caustic Soda 
Conditions governing this important chemical underwent a de- 


cided change, and the market during the latter part of the year 
presented a very unsettled appearance. During the first six months 
prices remained uniformly steady at 1.70@1.80c. for 70@78 per 
cent. on the basis of 60 per cent. and 60 per cent. at 1.80@1.85c. 
Considerable business was placed at these figures for delivery over 
the vear. At the end of the summer months, however, the domes- 
tic output was increased materially by the addition of several new 
producing plants. Realizing the state of industrial activity, makers 
became anxious to secure business for 1912, and wholesale price 
cutting ensued. The first cut represented a decline of toc. per hun- 
dred pounds for all strengths, and later in the year it was stated 
that a few contracts had been placed as low as 1%c. per pound, 
market, as dis- 
tributors were anxious to secure business at prices which they were 
not willing to make public. As fast as the output of the different 


At times it was difficult to ascertain the exact 


factories was sold up there was a withdrawal of offerings from the 
market and gradually prices recovered, although the high points 
which prevailed at the beginning of the year were never attained. 
The action of the market came as a surprise to many of the larger 
consumers, becaues the past record of the item shows comparatively 
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The Last Word 


IN 


HIGH GRADE 
DIAPHRAGM SCREENS 


HARMON 


THEY ©COSi MORE 
THAN OTHERS, BUT— 


Theres A Reason 
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They Are Worth More 


THE ONE EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


CHILLED CAMS 


WITH 


IRON SHOES 


IS WORTH’ THEIR GOST IN ANY MILL 
AND THERE ARE SEVERAL OTHERS 


Ask Us About Them 


HARMON MACHINE CO. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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The Filer & Stowell Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUILDERS OF 


High Grade Corliss Engines 












Some of the more prominent installations among paper mills are 
the following: 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis., 35 Engines 
Great Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, Me., 
Patten Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. - - 
Kimberly-Clark Co., - - - 
Fox River Paper Co., ‘* a 

Riverside Fibre & Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. “ 
Green Bay Paper & Fibre Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
Marinette & Menominee Paper Co., Marinette, Wis., 
Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., - - - 
Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio, - 
Flambeau Paper Co., Park Falls, wis. . 
Henry Weis, Quincy, IIl., - 


Write for a copy of our Latest Corliss Engine Catalogue 
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At the close of the year leading distributors 
quoted from 1.60@1.70c. for 70@78 per cent., on the basis of 60 
per cent. and 60 per cent, at 1.70@1.75c. According to opinions in 
authoritative quarters the production for 1911 amounted to ap- 
proximately 135,000 tons. This production in 1910 was 120,000 tons. 


uniform prices. 


Sal Soda 

The domestic output of this chemical was mostly under contract 
at the beginning of the year, and producers experienced little dif- 
ficulty in maintaining a steady market. The trading basis for Sal 
Soda in barrels was 60c. per 100 pounds for car lots f. o. b. works, 
and 62!4c. and up for smaller quantities, according to size, less the 
usual discount terms. Concentrated on spot commanded 1%c. per 
pound and up, according to quantity. During the late summer 
months the call for contract deliveries showed a moderate relaxa- 
tion, and jobbers were able to pick up an occasional car lot at a 
shade under regular quotations. In the fall, however, the demand 
assumed normal proportions, and the movement was sufficiently 
heavy to prevent accumulations. The market offered no features 
worthy of important comment. 


Soda Ash 

Like other heavy chemicals, the major portion of the year’s dis- 
tribution of this item was against leading contracts. Late in the fall of 
1910 considerable business was placed in light 58 per cent. on the 
basis of 75c. in car lots f. 0. b. works; 48 per cent. sold on the basis 
of 82%c. in car lots f. o. b. works. The buying at this time covered 
requirements not only for 1911 but as far ahead as 1913. This 
schedule was maintained until March, when the ratio of both grades 
was reduced 2%c. per cwt. The revision was the result of an 
increased output and the competitive attitude of dealers who were 
anxious to secure new business. The paper industry was a steady 
consumer all year, but the other large industries, who consume 
enormous quantities, were more or less hampered by labor troubles 
and disastrous price cutting wars. These developments were fully 
reflected in the demand for soda ash, and the call for deliveries 
slackened materially. As the year progressed it became apparent 
that production would exceed the consuming demand. The market 
became quiet, and rumors were afloat that producers had reached 
an agreement by which the output would be adjusted to satisfy the 
inquiry. If such an agreement was made it was merely of tempo- 
rary existence, for at the close of the year competition became 
keen, and prices were cut sharply in order to land new contracts. 
At the close of the year light 58 per cent. was offered at 67%c. in 
car lots f. o. b. works, and 48 per cent. at 72%c. in car lots f. o. b. 
works, 


Starch 
The price of corn was the dominating influence in this market 
throughout the year, and makers revised quotations frequently in 
accordance with the movement of the staple product. In the fol- 
lowing table will be found the prices current for starch for each 
month during the past year: 


January $1 


pdeeveteeence $1.50@1.63 JOP: caccecdvesves Qteee (Ga.01 
a eer 1.42@1.58 RUIN bse scccces 2.07% @2.23%4 
oe EEE ee 1.42@1.58 September ....... 2.00 @2.16 
| ETE pe cee 1.42@1.63 COE es cedecces 2.15 @2.26 
MO  bcdecudesnev aces 1.60@1.76 November ........ 2.25 @2.4! 
MME Sica Ghiavcease ces 1.70@1.86 December ........ 3.87 @2.29 





Large Paper Factory in Finland 
The largest paper factory in Finland belongs to the Kymmene 
Aktiebolag, of Kouvola, Finland, and uses water power of not less 
than 14,200 horse power. The grinders are operated direct by tur- 
bines, the other machines by electric motors. The largest generator 
has 1,200 horse power. About 19,000 tons of wood pulp and card- 


board, 21,000 tons of sulphite and 30,400 tons of paper are produced 
annually. 
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ENGLISH TRADE REVIEW 


Trade during the past year in the paper making industry has 
been on the whole decidedly good. In 1910 there was a marked 
improvement in the general conditions, and that improvement 
has been as noticeable this year in which we write. In the first 
place paper mills and companies, as well as companies in allied 
trades, have, speaking generally, paid increased dividends. Some, 
of course, have been content to keep to the dividends which have 
obtained for some years past, but in the majority of instances 
these stationary dividends have been as much as IO or more per 
cent. There have been a few failures, but no more than a negli- 
gible number. Betterment is also evidenced in the increased em- 
ployment in the trade. Apart from fluctuations month by month, 
incident to every industry, the percentage of unemployed has been 
considerably lower than in the two previous years. Comparing the 
statistics month by month, it is seen that the number of persons 
employed has been between 2 and 4 per cent. higher than in the 
corresponding months of 1910. Early in the year, too, prices 
showed a tendency to readjust themseives after a period of unset- 
tlement, and this tendency was borne out as the year advanced. 
One of the evidences of the position of affairs is afforded in the 
statistics relating to importation of raw materials and exporta- 
tion of goods. These figures, which are given more fully here- 
after, show a decided advance on those of 1909, although a little 
below those of 1910. An increasing home consumption and labor 
troubles at the ports are accountable in some measure for the last 
named feature. 


Improvements and Additions 

While the past year cannot occupy such a prominent position 
is 1910 in regard to improvements and developments, there have 
been some notable additions to mills, and a pronounced activity in 
the engineering side of the industry. Extensive alterations were 
made at the Sittingbourne Mills, including the installation of two 
up to date machines for making a high class web of news on a 
wire 175 inches wide, and running at the fast speed of 650 feet 
per minute. The Imperial Mills at Gravesend made a start with 
their five-machine mill in the middle of the year. One of the ma- 
chines, with a width of 175 inches, was built by Walmsley & 
Co., Bury, who also carried out the orders for the Sittingbourne 
people. This firm had at one time eleven machines under con- 
struction. for home and foreign paper making. The North East- 
ern Paper Mills, Ltd., also made improvements and additions to 
their factory at Marsden, South Shields, installing a high speed 
news paper machine with 160 inch wide wire; the Dartford Mills 
installed a 134 inch wide machine made by Messrs. Bertram, and 
new machinery has been installed at the Glenesk Mills, Bolton. 
New mills include one suitable for making high grade paper, 
equipped by Compton Brothers, of the Elton Paper Mills, Bury, 
at Stubbins, near Ramsbottom; and a wall paper factory at Holmes 
Chapel, Cheshire, for S. F. Jackson & Co., Manchester. Numer- 
ous other minor alterations and improvements have been carried 
out. Trade with this branch of engineering has been good during 
the past two years, not only on account of home demands but also 
for foreign mills. 


Labor Troubles 


Trade in general in England suffered a setback this summer, 
owing to the labor troubles, and the paper making industry did 
not escape. Fortunately, it is the exception in this industry, and 
not the rule, for the workers to cause trouble in the mills, and 
what inconvenience the trade suffered was mainly owing to strikes 
in other industries. There were one or two instances in which 
workers at paper mills struck work for one reason or another. The 
most serious of these was at Ballyclare, in Ireland, where the 
employees of the North of Ireland Company came out, and did 


not resume work for three weeks. At one time the company’s 
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The Right Light For Paper Mills Is °*DAYLITE”’’ 


Towork by the S 
Tefen nce the work oe, 





thong V0 edelit Skylights 


““DAYLITE”’’ means outdoor light combined with 


indoor security— 





“VAN NOORDEN SKYLIGHTS or equal’’ are often 
specified by discriminating engineers, proving that they 
are a standard by which others are judged. 


E. VAN NOORDEN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Skylights - Ventilators - Metal Windows, Etc. 
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workers at Inver Mill also struck, owing to the management 
sending there some orders accepted by the Ballyclare Mill, but 
on the management agreeing not to execute such orders the 
workers went in again. For about a week work was suspended 
at the Ely Paper Works at the end of July, the demand of the 
employees being an increase of 2 cents per hour; while at the 
Waterside Paper Mills, at Disley, the workers struck in protest 
against the dismissal of one of their number. These went back 
when the employee was reinstated after apologizing for insolence 
to the foreman. Apart from these isolated incidents the workers 
behaved loyally to their employers. The strikes of the dockers 
and carters, and the trouble at the shipping ports dislocated trade 
for a considerable period, and the effects of the railway men’s 
outbreak are still being felt. 

In connection with the foregoing it is of interest to note that 
the National Union of Paper Workers made remarkable progress 
in their membership returns. During and subsequent to the strike 
period there were enrolled in their ranks 1,500 new members. 
Employers of labor do not intend to be left behind in the matter 
of organization, and after their experiences of the summer they 
formed an association to watch their interests in any such crisis 
as occurred then. Another action they took was to address a 
petition to the Prime Minister protesting against “peaceful picket- 
ing,” and urging that unions of workers should be made amenable 
to the ordinary law of the land. They further asked that the 
federation of unions for the purposes of “paralyzing trade” by 
means of general strike or lockout should be suppressed as an un- 
lawful combination. 


Fires and Disasters 

Fires caused considerable loss to individual companies during 
the year. Early in January, Hollins Mill, Darwen, the property 
of the Wall Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., was the scene of an 
outbreak which did damage to the extent of $2,500. In the same 
month the Vale Paper Works, Horwich, was burned, the damage 
being to the extent of $20,000. These works were the scene of a 
fire in the previous December, when the damage was $30,000. A 
fire occurred at the Tamworth Mills (Messrs. Charles Marsden 
& Sons), supposed to be caused by the friction of some belting 
and doing $50,000 worth of damage. The damage done to the 
Star Paper Mills, at Feniscowles, by fire in April amounted to 
$200,000. The conflagration originated in the wood pulp depart- 
ment which contained 5,000 tons of paper-making material. The 
mill was practically destroyed. In the following month the Dar- 
wen Paper Mill Company suffered loss to the extent of $25,000 
through a fire at their lower Darwen mill. The Tamworth mills 
were once more seriously damaged by fire in May, the loss, cov- 
ered by insurance, being upward of $50,000. A stock of wood 
pulp at the Marsden Paper Works was destroyed in June, and 
the Bolton Mills, at Belmont, were burned to the ground, the 
damage in the last case being to the extent of $40,000. Other 
conflagrations occurred in warehouses and stock yards. 


Paper Makers in Gouncil 

Interesting discussions took place at the various meetings of 
the Paper Makers’ Associations and Wood Pulp Association. 
One of the most important topics considered was the wood pulp 
contract note, a matter which was before the associations in 1910. 
Both the British paper makers and the pulp merchants approved 
the note, which is to be submitted to the Scandinavian Associa- 
tion for acceptance. An event in the history of the Paper Makers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland was the amalgamation 
with the Scottish Association, which project, after hanging fire 
for a long time, was effected a few months ago. 


In Parliament 
Various matters affecting the interests of the industry were 
submitted to Parliament during the year, but owing to the session 
being so crowded with other legislation these have not yet been 


dealt with. Early in the year there was a strong agitation on the 
part of the National Union of Paper Workers on behalf of a 
general stoppage of all mills from Saturday noon until Monday 
morning. Many employers in the trade do at present observe the 
custom, but it is not universal, and a bill is before Parliament in 
regard to the matter, but being a private member’s bill, has been 
hung up to allow consideration of Government measures. The 
employment of young male persons in factories and workshops, 
into which the Board of Trade is making inquiries, was discussed 
during meetings of the Paper Makers’ Association. General 
opinion is against any further restriction of the employment of 
boy labor in the mills. It is pointed out that to learn the work 
of paper making properly boys have to start young, and further, 
that the employment given the young people is not unhealthy and 
does not have a deleterious effect. 


Trade and the Law 


From the point of view of British firms the most important 
action in the law courts this year was that taken by the European 
Eidel Company, Ltd., against Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ltd., for 
an injunction against the latter using a certain type of paper 
making machine, alleging infringement of the Eidel patent. This 
case, which came on at the end of April, created a great deal of 
interest in paper-making circles, and the court was crowded at 
the hearing, which occupied several days. The point at issue was 
that plaintiffs alleged that defendant was using a machine with a 
fast running high declivity wire, and that this was an infringe- 
ment. Frank Lloyd, of the defendant firm, successfully pleaded, 
however, that the system adopted was common property, and that 
he had used it in his works before the Eidel patent was in ex- 
istence. Had the case been decided other than for defendant the 
consequences to British paper makers would have been serious. 
Recognizing this a number of the paper makers later on in the 
year made a presentation to Mr. Lloyd for fighting the case, and 
also gave him an illuminated address, setting forth the reasons for 
the gifts. Another action creating considerable interest was the 
suit for libel instituted by Messrs. Becker, of London, wood pulp 
merchants. The defendants in the case were Olav Reich & Co., 
trade competitors of plaintiffs. The libel complained of was the 
statement that plaintiffs were speculators on the market, which 
the latter held to be defamatory and injurious to business. They 
were successful in their suit in the High Court of Justice, and 
were awarded £250 damages. A question of trade custom was 
involved in a dispute before the Civil Court in the spring of the 
year. Plaintiffs, Messrs. Ahlsten & Co., Trinity square, London, 
sued an export merchant in respect to the balance of account for 
a special order for a special type of paper. The plaintiffs claimed 
that there was a custom in the trade that in executing orders a 
margin of 10 per cent. either way was allowed. That is to say, 
they were allowed to make more or less than the amount ordered 
and charge to the customer, so long as the difference was not more 
than 10 per cent. Defendant, who refused to accept more paper 
than he ordered, denied knowledge of the custom. The judge 
considered that while such a custom might exist it did not compel 
a customer outside the trade to accept the extra amount. He 
found for plaintiff, however, on the ground that defendant had an 
opportunity to refuse delivery, and did not do so. 


The Future 


As the year closes the prospect which opens up holds a promise 
of continued activity in paper making. While the demand for 
high class paper for printing books is not so big as that at the 
beginning of 1910, there is an ever increasing need of news for 
periodicals, etc. Generally speaking, home consumption is antici- 
pated to increase, while with improved and up-to-date machinery 
installed the British mills hope to secure a fair share of foreign 
orders. Prices are likely to advance in the near future in con- 
sequence of increased cost of raw material. Already the restric- 
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Preliminary Survey Plans and Esti- 
mates 

Complete Plans and Specifications for 
Sulphite, Soda, Fibre and Paper Mills 
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Mills 
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Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants 
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MANUFACTURING 


Stebbins’ Pat'd Concrete Acid System 
Stebbins’ Pat'd Two Tank Acid System 
Stebbins’ Pat'd Rotary Sulphur Burner 
Stebbins’ Acid-Proof Digester Linings 
Modified Slow Cook Digesters 
Modified Slow Cook Equipment 
Digester Valves and Fittings 

Gas Coolers and Reclaimers 

Cast Bronze Lead and Iron Fittings 


General Sulphite Mill Equipment of 
the Most Modernand Efficient Design 











Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Company 


Watertown . 


New York 


EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


HAYES VITRIFIED DIGESTER LINING BRICKS 


ACID SYSTEMS 


Over 47 Stebbins Systems in con- 
stant operation, making acid liquor for 
a daily production of 1500 tons dry 
weight Sulphite. 


SULPHUR BURNERS 


The number of the Stebbins Oxidiz- 
ing Rotary Sulphur Burners now in 
use have a capacity of 84000 tons of 
dry weight Sulphite per year. 


DIGESTER LININGS 


The Stebbins Acid-Proof Digester 
Linings have been installed in 105 di- 
gester shells which are daily producing 
over 1350 tons dry weight Sulphite Pulp. 


SULPHITE MILL EQUIPMENT 


The most modern Sulphite plants 
contain Sulphite Mill Equipment fur- 


nished by us. Wecan refer you to over 


twenty companies using our apparatus. 
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tion of output by Scandinavian pulp manufacturers, both by inten- 
tion and on account of the drought in the summer, is felt and is 
reflected in the rise in price of news and low grade super- 
calendered and printing papers. The present price asked for in 
these goods is 5 to 10 per cent. in advance of old charges. Paper 
makers do not view the restriction with a great deal of concern 
as the mad overproduction in past years had a worse effect on 
the market than the steadier rate now in operation. Whether the 
Scandinavian mills will persist in their determination to restrict 
operations remains to be seen. The inauguration of a new British 
pulp firm this last month will probably have an effect on the 
output from Sweden, and assist in righting the balance. This 
firm, the Swedish Pulp and Paper Company, has been formed to 
carry on an old established business at Halmstad, Sweden, and 
the intention is to produce pulp at greatly increased rates from 
the mills they have taken over. A factor which may have con- 
siderable effect on the ultimate prices of all materials in the 
British market is the suggested increase in the freightage charges 
by the railway companies. During the negotiations arising out of 
the railway strike here the Government promised the companies 
that contingent on their having to grant certain concessions to 
their workers, in the way of increased pay or lessened hours, 
they (the companies) would be allowed to increase their rates 
for carriage above the maximum at present allowed by Parlia- 
ment. The paper makers view this promise of concessions with 
concern, as is shown by their protests, and by the fact that they 
have joined an association formed for the purpose of watching 
manufacturers’ interests in such matters. Already the railway 
rates are looked upon as far excessive, it being pointed out that 
in many instances it is cheaper to book goods through to an 
English town from a foreign port than from, say,. London. 
Added to this, in consequence of concessions to the dockers and 
wharfmen as a result of their strike, dock dues and rates have 
gone up. But despite these factors manufacturers are looking 
forward to a year not behind this last in prosperity, and increased 
trade. 


Imports and Consumption 





























1909. 1910. 1911. 
Paper Making Materials. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Linen and cotton rags: .....cccccccccce 17,798 18,572 20,873 
Esparto and other vegetable fibres— 
Dc. beaderehokasecaedesas 39,271 44,278 37,819 
PE calnakieveavedutn Cakes 85,579 91,290 94,428 
Other countries... ...cccccccers 72,651 57,650 69,389 
WER :cewhe (NG Was aeat wes 197,501 193,218 201,636 
PULP WOOD. 
CuEemicaL—Dry, BLEACHED, 
1909 1910. I9gIt. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. 
RG Sidchbcudeveesees beuaedcs e 7 2,609 
EN Pte sida wes saeevacncks . rm 12,599 
RES 5s 0855's Ueki’ sae eae Jc oes * 18,368 
NE din Wa Wsnkqaestaewnanndis . * 1,782 
ST QOUBMENE So 5. cccccsccrcce ae - 1,540 
PEE GdtNateetetaddncecee i Shee — Sees 36,898 
*Not given in detail. 
Cuemicat—Dry, UNBLEACHED. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1909. 1910. IgIt. 
From Russia..... kestidsvadatwusatebue ™ > 35,504 
MUD cbs dhanRe eho ehaweckenvet . 210,520 
NOE. odnics Decarcdn tees cad ° 7 43,432 
Germany ...... ti akeatawaes dues * _ 26,271 
From other countries............ . . = 55925 
BOE: cise svacane dstineetes” Syeatiy ~)-* “econ 321,652 
* Not available in detail. 
Total of chemical, dry........... 288,740 351,127 358,550 
Chemical, MN dtades sokes eteecde 29,434 19,588 11,161 
Mechanical, dry............ é< 7,050 8,468 9,193 
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MECHANICAL—WET. 
1909. IgIto0. Igtt. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pe To <.0siwdedsaccddtavadeeus 455547 85,684 89,966 
OR na dGacstgeddasandaceuned 266,764 311,172 247,756 
WANN edd ccuewasddecedanadaass 107,243 69,723 33,563 
CHF GUERIN os cee vccdcndcies 6,961 14,111 32,992 
BOE a vane devaeheieekdidas 427,515 480,690 404,277 
Total of mechanical wood pulp......... 434,565 489,158 413,470 
SOG Of pele OF WOO sé ovidccciccncaccc 749,739 859,873 783,181 
i | ee er eee 11,385 13,879 15,104 
PAPER. 
For PRINTING oR WRITING, 
1909. 1910. Igrt. 
On reels— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
ET SNE, i hdc Kancescudcacuada 402,068 433,314 578,493 
WOO ca. ccccdeckévacecanuees 591,957 715,322 802,021 
SI cc cn cdadavasdceawcaes 125,563 143,677 196,683 
Cee SMEG: cacccvecceaccccs SMS 157,189 124,156 
POO noc deca dadacdas- Seances 340,365 523,116 
CHEER GOONER oo dc <idn needs 222,039 261,628 280,335 
MEE Seda neecundésandeiace 1,561,846 2,051,495 2,504,804 
Not on reels— 
re ES oa dnc ceodesesesadcn 168,462 308,650 163,566 
SN 5 Ccauadansunnsaceddeas 496,380 466,719 222,679 
GN acid scnancaedkedccaseet 459,052 464,105 289,556 
ND a. cc nectucedetesekes es 153.243 111,676 104,722 
CN PO vacwbaeoacedcees 131,465 76,614 48,626 
GEE GREE, 6 fc. k vic cintccs 306,775 172,931 63,906 
WUE “excwtwoivadeceasece 1,715,377 1,600,695 893,055 
PRINTED. 
1909. 1910. IgIt. 
Hangings— Cwts: Cwts. Cwts, 
PON CN as ekg cides cectudWasaes 455575 51,619 45,943 
US On nec ecancaduwndacsdes 12,557 12,379 10,233 
Other countvles. ..cseck cessed 5,662 5,162 7,258 
ROME 2c chides nase seettecaceene 63,794 69;160 63,434 
PAPER 
Other printed or coated papers— Cwts Cwts. Cwts. 
1909. TQOIQ. IgIt. 
Feoen Germanys <cctccvivddpeetececes 69,937 57,665 62,937 
PON ok. da ccs cctpducactanar 43,505 36,046 32,983 
BOE 24 dncrlncinbdctdecccaned 10,590 3,608 3,859 
United © Bambee sine cucd hccdcdee 16,442 6,888 5,709 
CRG GRU 5 ies 85k cdtece<< 10,894 10,469 9,800 
SUE owas caveteeduansadsies 151,368 114,766 115,288 
Totals of paper printed.......... 215,162 183,926 178,722 
PACKING AND WRAPPING. 
Cwrts. + Cwts. Cwts. 
1909. 1910. IQIt. 
FO TS dink catdacisddaawinsexen 179,229 244,981 306,592 
GOOG a naddunaecceaussmereas 661,459 839,188 984,787 
PO 6b i. dds 6 aacnseenhidiane 835,341 886,297 768,972 
CIE cdnceéneescivadsasskes 325,033 449,264 642,581 
SE Seda cedccussosankeuce 195,432 243,860 262,911 
Other COUNTERS. 6 ccc cceccccsses 122,966 168,203 231,240 
FOR ssccccscecee rrerrrs 2,319,460 2,831,793 3,197,083 
STRAW BOARD AND MILL BOARD. 
1909. 1910. Igtt. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Stes: WeesEs os's vdccccsceece socvene’ BAGS 2,851,968 2,906,603 
Mill board and wood pulp board..... 1,097,955 1,338,264 1,279,206 
*Unenumerated and articles of paper, 
including “boxes and cartons of 
paper or card board............. éegace 114,283 107,331 
Totals of paper imported..... 9,586,166 10,972,424 11,066,804 




















*Included in “paper, printing and writing,” and “other articles” prior 


to 1910. 
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“BIGGS” 


CYLINDER 
ING BOILERS 
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THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CHINA AND JAPAN, 
TION STILL IN SERVICE TODAY 

| 8 ft.x24 ft. 

| CYLINDER 
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| BOILER. 

\ SPUR GEAR 

| DRIVE 

i This view may have 
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Exports MARKETS OF NORWAY AND 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1909. 1910, 1gtt. SWEDEN 


Paper making CE eek Cen chece 152,738 165,217 187,724 





$y Enir Sunpt, Epitror or “FARMAND.” 
PAPER, WRITING. - ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
Prices for those sorts of paper which are mainly exported from 








1909. 1910. IgIt. “ es bc i i a ae : > © ‘ 
Cate Cwts. ite Norway have this year generally remained low. For news print 
, AGE. i cian den ukeissameeasetacs 9,478 5,759 7,622 there was no change in the market situation from the previous year 
Med SUMDIY is. accseiceesdne cs 3,008 3,002 3,069 during the first six months of 1911, and makers were compelled 
Other —— poopy wteeccceees 42,310 39,262 aa to accept prices which left very little profit. In the second half of 
itish South Africa............0- 24,459 26,345 19,603 ; ‘ - “ 
ao oo e eae # the year the situation has altered somewhat for this class of paper, 
PO DO Goi tettecs br tcwebens 36,446 45,422 28,252 eer ; 5 : : = 
A *Straits Settlements.............0- 4,641 4,992 2,377 which is due mainly to the following two factors: First, the stop- 
MA. \nci0akaceda wan weaw ences 45733 4,289 2,409 page caused by the Norwegian lockout, and, secondly, that the 
Australia ee cs pee _— ee United States allowed paper to come in duty free from Canada. 
Pema. ciceciccsesessscccns 18,681 16,9 23,47 ane s : x . 
a ees = pes This last mentioned country thereby obtained an easier market for 
BOER. cc ccdchaveeesabecinde sess 9,231 10,268 8,514 : , ’ . 
Other British possessions......... 11,350 11,063 8,549 its surplus of news, and has consequently not been such a keen 
— —— competitor as previously in the oversea markets. The result has 
Totals ..2+eeeerereceeeeseceece 238,259 246,075 219,403 been, that it has lately been possible to obtain better prices, and an 


improvement has even recently taken place in-the English market. 


PAPER, PRINTING. It has been a difficult thing to get an advance in England, owing 








on jon eae to the great increase in the number of news machines in that coun- 
ais Pn od ae es oust 109,983 119,095 try, and the English paper makers are mainly dependent upon the 
ee eer errr rc eT 10,918 14,303 18,633 home market. As a consequence, prices in the English market 
Other foreign countries........... 340,352 408,191 442,320 have this year generally been lower than in other markets. But 
British sae Africa....++.++++++ oe — pro there has lately been an improvement, and considerably better prices 
inom meer ern eres® seca pene iin are now paid than earlier in the year. The circumstance that 
Ceylon ....cececcccscccceccccoes 10,619 14,554 17,195 wood pulp has advanced with exceptional rapidity, owing to the 
BMG F228 «ik ocasaeoous sos 354,188 458,569 471,052 drought in the summer and autumn, has contributed to harden 
New Zealand. .....ccccccccvcceccs 100,965 122,382 142,866 paper prices. 
ties aes sans wie aa The prices for wrapping papers have also mostly kept low. The 
éccaiilicinas — aa year commenced with low prices, and there has been no improve- 
4 TOUS cc cccscccsvccccscesccces 1,269,974 1,546,592 1,693,506 ment; not even the lockout made any change. For kraft and 





sealings, for instance, better prices are not obtainable now than 


* ing Fede N State vabuan, maar: ‘ : . ; 
peetating Felerated Meey Stetes and Latess at the beginning of the year. For some time prior to the lockout 











nb the market for greaseproof was as flat as it ever has been. But 
PAPER, SUNDRY. <a : 
the last mentioned quality has been somewhat better after the 
1909. Igio. Igit. * ° a. ‘ = 4 = r ' ie / “17. 
Gute. Oats Cwts. lockout, and it looks as if the market can consume what the mills 
For packing and wrapping............ 124,948 693,804 718,812 make of this kind of paper. 
Printed paper hangings............... 91,088 116,820 112,878 As regards caps, the year opened very well at fairly satisfactory 
P ) 
‘ Other a - coated papers, except ‘ ‘ . prices, but the prices of this kind have unfortunately receded con- 
sensitized photographic papers..... 17,00 27,362 43,074 . : . ‘ : : : , 
; erably ng the y > 2 0 I 
Silt eft tened and con tecek. ta,agt 86,641 enneet siderably during tl € year, and they have now come de wn very 
Manufactures of paste board, etc., ex- nearly to the cost of production. In any case, exceptionally low 
cept playing cards.............-+: 33,484 36,241 43,507 quotations for this class of paper have been reported; from some 
- Doz. Packs. Doz. Packs. Doz. Packs. quarters so low prices have been mentioned that it is doubtful if 
° i 7 8s t ; : : = 
ERENT e nse Stesta st tives eg com = they can avoid a loss on current high pulp prices. Several of the 
Ie 2,452 2,888 2,850 mills that have made these cheap offers have no pulp mills of their 
GL yc wcaticchovkcsacceesces 25,137 28,939 26,185 own but must buy their raw materials, and the prospects cannot, 
| 5 I I 
Bags 2.0... eee eee ew cence cece eeecees 33,665 41,402 39,971 therefore, be said to be good when selling prices are low and the 
raw materials advancing. That the market for caps is so flat is 
UNENUMERATED. due to the unsettled conditions in China, which country is the 
| e ° ° e 
1909. OIC. nett greatest consumer of this kind of paper. Orders for caps have 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. ae é : : : 
T been very scarce and have nearly ceased since the revolution broke 
CL, Ce ucictudcdnndccreuvas 4,878 45345 4,941 - 4 ahi 
| I SR 2,332 2,253 1,445 out. From the same cause the prices for thin printings have not 
Other foreign countries.......... 24,520 19,457 20,375 improved, as China is likewise a large consumer of this quality. 
” = E q j 
oo OM, DRONES ioc cccctsecs 4,934 5,289 6,592 The Chinese market is, however, subject to greater fluctuations 
tish Eas i 7 57 rent ; ; 
ange Indies. ....+++2e+2ee. ae onan pe than any other and it is impossible to say when a change will 
ieee 2931 nee ase occur. But order must be restored before one can hope for any 
ES SE ern 3,751 3,883 3799 substantial improvement in this country. 
Other British possessions......... 2,093 1,948 1,680 Efforts are being made to get the duty free import to the States, 
Totals bist dine iin which has been conceded to Canada, extended to other States which 
Peres ec eseneceecceeeees 2,47 ’ 997 . 
; may claim the most favored treatment from the States. If these 
ee of — (product and manufac- efforts should be successful an immediate improvement will no 
u: i i eo y y * 
cs = the United Kingdom) ex- Cwts. Cwts. Cute, doubt take place for several paper sorts, particularly kraft and 
MEL *Sidnesawebercuseocesnees 1,980,923 2,885,741 3,078,434 ; ‘ ‘ etd 
sealings, sulphite paper, greaseproof and, partially, also printings. 
No returns are given of sensitized papers for photography, etc. It may, however, be doubtful whether such an improvement will 
a prior to this year these articles have been grouped under un- be a permanent gain to the Norwegian export industry. The 
enumerated articles for the chemical industry. American is a very large market, but one must reckon with the 
> 
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LINDSAY FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Are Woven in All Meshes and Sizes 


They are made to run well under all condi- 

tions, and are doing it. This guarantees good 

running on a paper machine. LINDSAY 

wires are so well made that they more than 
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Our SPECIAL METAL FOURDRINIER 
WIRES for tissue machines give from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. longer service than the 
regular grade. 


Cylinder wires in all sizes. We make them 
from No. 75 to No. 100 mesh for tissue ma- 
chines. Cylinder cover orders shipped same 
day received. 
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arbitrariness of the customs house policy, which may have fateful 
consequences for all who are dependent on the same. As to ex- 
tensions of the Norwegian paper mills in the course of the current 
year, it may be noted that the Klevfos paper mill has been rebuilt 
after the fire, and it has been started during the last few days with 
two machines, and rather more than a dozen machines are either 
being erected or have been planned in old mills and in new ones. 


SULPHITE CELLULOSE. 


The production of sulphite cellulose in Norway and Sweden, for 
export and home consumption, including bleached pulp, has been: 


1906 about 400,000 tons 
1907 about 518,000 _—ttons 
1908 about 623,000 ‘tons 
1909 about 558,000* tons 
1910 about 734,0007 tons 


I9II about 757,000 tons (estimated). 


Last year the market for sulphite cellulose ended apparently 
unchanged, as it had commenced, viz., quiet and depressed. The 
many new mills and the enlargement of older ones which had 
resulted from the boom in cellulose three years previously had 
been started, and after the market had so completely collapsed 
under the crushing weight of overproduction there was no temp- 
tation to establish new mills, as prices had fallen to such a low 
level that for many mills they left no profit at all. 

In the first half of this year the Norwegian makers of sulphite 
cellulose did not, however, report any improvement in the state of 
the market; on the contrary, it sometimes appeared as if things 
were actually going from bad to worse. The big North of Sweden 
mills can obtain logs cheaper than their Norwegian competitors, 
although their raw material is not, perhaps, quite so cheap as they 
themselves are inclined to believe. And some of the new mills in 
Sweden, finding it rather difficult to place their unknown brands 
on a market that was already abundantly supplied, forced their 
way by occasionally accepting very low prices. 

The production of.cellulose in Norway is not more than about 
one-third of what it is in Sweden; and it is altogether a compara- 
tively small factor in the world’s supply of this article. The lockout 
is estimated to have reduced the output by not more than 25,000 
tons; nevertheless it had the effect of hardening the market; the 
explanation is, of course, that the supply and demand had become 
by small degrees so well balanced that not a great deal was re- 
quired to turn the scales. During the continuation of this trouble 
the Swedish mills found it easier to sell, as the Norwegian makers 
kept back. As the Tofte and the Saugbrugsforening’s mills have 
altered their plants to produce exclusively bleached pulp, and as 
these as well as the great Borregaard mill were idle, the price of 
the bleached quality hardened as a direct consequence of this in- 
terruption of the Norwegian production. But the whole market 
for cellulose had at last changed its character by the end of the 
summer, 

Buyers must have generally recognized that they had nothing 
to gain by waiting; the demand has increased, and the States in 
particular bought rather freely in the early autumn. And although 
the American demand has fallen off afterward, other markets have 
quietly bought so much that most of the Norwegian mills have now 
disposed of the bulk of their production for 1912; a fair proportion 
of the production of 1913 and 1914 has also been disposed of. 
Prices for sulphite have been strong during the last four months, 
but as yet only a very moderate advance has been established. 

Prime qualities of strong sulphates, made of whole logs and 
suitable for Kraft paper, have all the year been fairly well main- 
tained, while sulphates manufactured from saw mill offal have 


_. 


“The production was curtailed by about 100,000 tons by the Swedish 
eneral strike. 


tThe production was curtailed by about 25,00 tons by the Norwegian 
lockout. 


been pressed for sale. The following are now the current quo- 
tations: 


Net Cash F. O. B. 


Sulphite, prime quality strong: Per Ton 
From South Swedish mills................ Kr. 122 
From Norwegian mills................... Kr. 125 
Easy bleaching according to quality. ...130 to 135 
WEE Wo Xo.cc acct daandncsnwaedhaccae Kr. 190 
Sulphate, prime quality strong Kraft............. Kr. 126 


These prices at which selling has been going on steadily during 
the last months mark an advance upon the year of about Kr. 5. 
The export of cellulose from Norway to the end of October was: 


Year. Dry Tons. Moist Tons. 
WE cscacaacwseuateast eee 157,474 2,808 
SOE ic co maedes dees eweansaer 157,086 1,507 
MS «cu cusssahecenwudeeacuens 130,055 3,608 
IONE cacancbichadtatebetamenes 125,747 5,266 


MECHANICAL PULP. 

The rapid downward movement in the value of mechanical pulp, 
which had commenced in the autumn of 1909, and which continued 
in 1910—the price dropping in February last year to Kr. 32—was 
further accentuated in the beginning of the current year. On 
January 21 we wrote: “There is no improvement to report in 
mechanical; for prompt Kr. 28 is about the best to be obtained 
at present, and for delivery over 1911 makers ask Kr. 32 f. o. b., 
without doing business.” Instead of improving the market became 
still more depressed in the course of February, pulp becoming at 
times practically unsalable. This unsatisfactory state of things 
had been brough about by the starting of a number of large new 
mills in the north of Sweden. The pulp makers in Norway and 
in the south of Sweden had been trying for a considerable time 
to come to an agreement for a voluntary restriction of the output, 
but these efforts had proved fruitless because the north of Sweden 
mills, relying upon their advantage of cheaper wood, had been 
unwilling to join in this movement. 

At the end of May a much stronger market was reported, buyers 
bidding previous prices or slightly higher, but makers kept back, 
having taken such a serious step as a great curtailment of pro- 
duction precisely because they found that they lost money on cur- 
rent prices. On June 3 was reported an active demand and the 
value of mechanical pulp had hardened; Kr. 28 to 29 had been paid 
for June-July shipment, 

During the summer water conditions became alarming not only 
in Norway but in Sweden, and as the season advanced a decided 
change came over the market. The small stocks in the hands of 
Norwegian mechanical pulp mills were quite cleared out by the 
sale of about 25,000 tons to Anth. B. Nilsen & Co., 
Christiania, for American account, and when the lockout was ended 
and the probability of a great water scarcity was fully realized, 
the makers had the market quite in their own hands. 


Messrs. 


The drought became even more pronounced and it became evident 
that there would be a great scarcity of pulp during the winter. 
Some of the leading Norwegian paper mills bought of a great 
London house large parcels of mechanical pulp for immediate de- 
livery at about Kr. 36, to supplement their own reduced produc- 
tion, thereby further reducing the quantity available for export. 

Before the water situation became quite so desperate, some fairly 
large contracts were concluded for delivery over 1912, at about 
Kr. 40 for good ordinary pulp f. o. b. For winter delivery it is 
impossible to give a reliable quotation; it may, however, be an- 
ticipated with some certainty that extraordinary figures will be re- 
corded before the winter is over. 

The export of mechanical pulp from Norway to the end of Oc- 


tober was: 
Year. Dry Tons. Moist Tons. 
EE SisvenSies cens sen add aces 15,709 360,831 
MG.  ciedveachadeadssetiaes 15,510 383,168 
SNe sv acet tent deaseeeaes 15,921 370,413 
WE iw Gtk cand ect bakesdebavave 17,090 383,200 
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THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


Paper Mill Machinery 





BEATING ENGINES 
WASHING ENGINES 
MIXING ENGINES 
COOKING ENGINES 


BREAKING ENGINES 





Wood or Iron Tubs 


IRON TUB BEATING ENGINE 


BINDERS’ BOARD MACHINES LEATHER BOARD MACHINES 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENTS 


“Baby” Jordans “Baby” Beaters 





“BABY” BEATER “BABY” JORDAN 
‘*BULL DOG” GRINDER. For Roofing or Leather Stock or any other very Rough Stock. A Jordan WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
PATENT DIGESTER. Quick process for reducing OLD PAPERS and BROKEN PAPERS to half stock. 





Stuff Chests Fan Dusters 
Single Plunger Pumps Pin Dusters 
Duplex Plunger Pumps R. R. Dusters 
Triplex Plunger Pumps Thrashers 
Fan Pumps ! Roll Bars 
Rag Cutters , Bed Plates 
“MAMMOTH” JORDAN 
JORDAN ENGINES - SIX SIZES - 1, 10, 24, 30, 40 and 60 tons capacity 


Various styles of fillings to meet all mill conditions. BELT or MOTOR DRIVEN. 








Dy cers 
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PULP AND PAPER TRADES OF 
FINLAND 


By A. M. Poorey, M. A., Late Eprror or “Mercator,” HELSINGFoRS. 

Forestry has been for very many years the dominant feature of 
Finnish trade, and this fact is by no means remarkable when it is 
remembered that Finland is the most wooded country in Europe. 
According to a report issued last March by the United States 
Bureau of Agriculture, Finland possesses 18.75 acres of forest per 
head of population. The total forest area is 20,000,000 hectares, or 
65 per cent. of the total area of the country. 

The manufacture of paper in Finland is also of considerable anti- 
quity, and the records show that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were ten paper mills in operation. The only one ot 
these, however, which remains today is that of Messrs. Frenckell’s 
A. B. at Tammerfors. At that time the principal raw materia! 
used in the manufacture of paper was rags, the greater part of 
which were imported from Sweden or from Germany. All paper 
was handmade. 

The first machinery used in paper manufacture in Finland was 
introduced in 1841. About the same time the manufacture of 
wood pulp was commenced as a material for paper manufacture. In 
the course of time rags were entirely displaced, resulting gradually 
in the enormous development of the pulp industry. The abundant 
water supply and the enormous water tracks enabling the Finns 
to produce a cheap but good quality pulp, which readily found ac- 
ceptance not only in the home market but also abroad. 

By the year 1885 no less than 2,000 hands were being employed 
in the Finnish pulp and paper industries, and the machinery utilized 
represented 7,000 horse power. The production in that year was 
valued at 9,024,000 marks. In 1895 the number of hands employed 
had risen to 4,119, the horse power to 20,000 and the production 
value to 16,622,000 marks. In 1905 the respective figures were 9,117 
hands, 52,000 horse power and 40,924,200 marks, and in 1908, the 
last year for which complete statistics have been published, 11,135 
hands, 68,000 horse power and 45,523,000 marks. 

Indeed, the manufacture of pulp and paper has now become one 
of the staple industries of Finland, ranking fourth in value of 
annual production, after forestry, dairy farming and textiles. 

Of the 89,000 horse power developed by water installations, 
66,700 have been called into being to work the pulp and paper mills 
of the country. 

In 1895 only 1 per cent. of the total percentage of pulp produced 
was chemical pulp, or cellulose. The present percentage is 45. 

The following table shows how the export has been distributed 
during the last twenty years: 


Mechanical 
Wood Pulp, Cellulose, 
Year. Tons. Tons. 
REM TRGA as Vanesa vente i bikscandetedesecet 12,570 2,824 
EM Ee sR CURA RE WS be NaOKce VheddebaeSarceedeos 16,932 2,051 
EMIEN a6 a uesusctuncvedb-cicceecceidaccce 19,096 4,694 
DEPRES AUD Rb ESCA aN 4400 O4d0R CS 6 6GbdeRNOOS 51,669 8,867 
DMN thc dpeldcateatuseecewanss adi one 35,861 35,609 
ER EES es LeueG cas ce¥ewctFE ee hekte<-cs 33,654 50,223 
Values in 1,000 Marks. 1,000 Marks. 
EEG Sates as civ eawaranveted= sae fo addcvde 1,257 547 
EERO g clag. Sodcasddeekd PhetehiseeNs 1,680 615 
ERR SR A dG Vet hdy 550060 bs 04.0 bhbn seed Od xe 1,479 1,267 
DPC AEGUE SES CKNS 6 dddatdbavetecedasrdeecé 5,011 2,396 
iene Soha banc boaveedcg ik scaeses 3,268 8,546 
———_—__—— Paper. _—____— 
Brown Wrapping, News, Wall, 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 
RE ead kbs 55 cnt ond k odo keo esa 4,016 2,639 2,551 
S28 Sadek hod sd oas cick se tks 8,523 45346 3,183 
RG Hab Cb aues abd 666s bb ebod.eccs 15,724 13,222 4,173 
ard auras at Wise re ait St. 7s 24,519 24,919 3,572 
Rss he cut decbambuns aitcaca. 35,009 36,406 4,069 


* 1910 values not yet published. 
T1910 details not yet published, but total paper export, 106,899. 


The principal countries of distribution for this export are: 
Russia, Germany, Great Britain, South America and the United 
States. 

Generally speaking the pulp and paper manufacturing districts 
of Finland are in the south and southwest, in the Provinces of 
Wiborg, Tavasthus and Helsingfors. This is principally due to 
the abundance of water in those districts, and to the “Svedga- 
Kulten,” previously mentioned which has resulted in the practical 
replanting of enormous districts with spruce in place of pine 
trees. The Wiborg industry represents approximately one-half 
of the total production. Of recent years efforts have been made 
to develop the industry round Lake Kajana, and mention has been 
made of mills at Kenh. It is probable, however, that the long 
ice seasons and the cost of rail transport will forbid any con- 
siderable success. 

Two clearly defined varieties of pulp are produced in Finland, 
chemical wood pulp or cellulose, and mechanical wood pulp or 
just ground wood. The former is a result of a chemical process, 
while the latter is produced entirely by mechanical means. In both 
cases the Finnish manufacturers adopt precisely the same processes 
as the manufacturers of Sweden and Norway—Finnish mechanical 
pulp is used almost exclusively for the manufacture of “news” 
and the commoner classes of printing, wrapping and card boards. 
For this reason it obtains a ready sale at home, as the great 
majority of the Finnish paper production is of the above men- 
tioned classes. The surplus is principally exported to Russia and 
England. 

The chemical pulp is used for the better class papers and sells 
well in Germany, France and in South America, which latter takes 
a great quantity, almost entirely through Hamburg shippers. 

Finnish paper is as a general rule of the lower grades, news, 
printing and wrappings forming the principal items. Higher grade 
papers are nearly all imported in spite of a heavy duty. The 
Finnish mills can produce excellent paper of the very highest 
quality, but the business in the higher grades is not sufficient to 
warrant the capital outlay on special plant. The principal market 
for paper is Russia, which country takes over 40 per cent. of her 
total import from Finland, and over 60 per cent. of the total Finnish 
export. The export of paper to Russia amounted in 1909 to 
24,400,000 marks, and has doubled since 1900. 
consumption of paper in Russia is one kilo per head of popula- 


As the average 


tion, it will be easily understood that a more liberal government 
and greater press freedom in that country will mean an enormous 
increase of business for the Finnish paper manufacturers. 

The two great disadvantages of the Russian trade are, according 
to Finnish merchants, the long credit, and the necessity of holding 
stocks in the principal Russian towns. The former is due to the 
Russian trade being entirely a crop trade and money is only free 
after the crops have been harvested, and the latter to the under- 
railroading of the Russian Empire. It often takes two months for 
a carload of paper to get from Wiborg to Moscow due to being 
side tracked for weeks at a time on the way. 

The Russians would gladly manufacture their own paper, but 
owing to the distance of raw materials and the poor water supply, 
the cost is prohibitive. In fact last summer, of twelve paper mills 
in St. Petersburg only two were not in the hands of receivers 
and none was making a profit. 

No article of the Finnish pulp and paper trades would be 
complete without reference to a few of the most famous of the 
hundred and odd mills scattered over the country. 

Age necessitates placing first Messrs. J. Frenkell & Son, A. B., 
of Tammerfors. This mill was founded in 1762, and was turned 
into a limited company in 1901. Its production totals 7,500 tons 
per annum of news, printing, writing and colored papers. The 
late Captain Stephan, who was managing director, showed me with 
great pleasure on the office wall a glass case containing fifty prize 
medals and three grand prix eagles. 
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PLANT OF 


F. C. Huyck & Sons 


Manufacturers of 


Kenwood Felts and Jackets 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


From a photograph taken from movable tower 120 feet high 
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Kenwood Felts 


For every kind of Paper and 
Pulp. Seamless Felts and 
Heavy Jackets for Fast Run- 
ning Machines. Special 


Felts for unusual conditions. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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WE GUARANTEE OUR SIZE 
TO BE ABSOLUTELY CLEAN 


Our Sizings are cleaned by our New 
Patented Process, and we guarantee 
this size to be absolutely clean, without 
the least speck of impurity in the same, 
preventing thereby black specks in the 
paper. 


Our Vera Paper Size 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size made. We can furnish you 
with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same. 


Our Vera Mill Size 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in cold or warm 


water in the ordinary way without apparatus. Gives better satisfaction 
and is more economical than mill made size. 


We are shipping our Paper Size and Mill Size in Barrels and in 
Tank Cars. If shipped in tank cars at a reduced price. If in- 


terested kindly write us for particulars, and all further informa- 
tion will be given cheerfully 


OUR VERA DRY SIZE 


BEING CLEAN AND BRITTLE 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Western Factory, North Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Eastern Factory, Stoneham, Mass. 
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Another Tammerfors mill is Nokia, of which the managing 
director is Lieutenant Fogelholm. This firm practically touches 
nothing but the Russian market, to which 7.000 tons per annum 
are sent. 

About 14 miles out of Tammerfors is Valkiakoski, with an 
annual production of 14,000 tons of sealings, Krafts and news. 

The largest paper mills in Finland are the three belonging to 
Kymmene, A. B. The individual mills are Kymmene, Kunsankoski 
and Voika, and they are situated on the Kymmene River, close 
to Kuoovla. The utilized water power equals 14,200 horse power, 
the grinders being driven by turbines direct, the other machinery by 
electricity. The annual production of the three mills is: 6,000 
PStd. sawn wood, 19,000,000 kilos mechanical pulp and boards, 
21,000,000 sulphite pulp and 30,400,000 kilos of paper. There are 
twelve paper making machines, with a capacity of 140,000 kilos 
per day of 45,000 tons per year. Owing to the depressed state 
of the paper market in Russia the directors have not been running 
all the machines for nearly two years. The principal markets 
are: Russia, Northern England and Scotland. 

Only a very few of the pulp mills can be mentioned, but the 
most important with their annual productions are: 


a a, Se MRM «Vin cu 06 0 ctccnedededenenaa 


15,000 tons sulphate. 
i CANOE MUS 50s 600 ke ean Cel c's Ceeveee wen . 


7,500 ‘ “ 


i Ci MEG h pe adGagddcecccs es oeddedecqedeus 8,000 “ “ 
Ingerois Wood Pulp Mill, Sippola................++. 13,000 “ 7 
Aug. Ekléf, fi Be Borga COeeercosecsscccecesececoes 3,000 

a ee GGG. vce diecestds cub eSddecearedoseeece 6,000 “ e 
SE BO cc cbrks ocd abe ed ae eubes PAb eed Keer 5,000 “  sulphite. 
A. B. Kaukas Fabrik, Helsingfors.............0.000: 14,000 “ # 
SOM MEE, MAOIs 6 6 ctavevcci seed cttadences 6,000 “ * 
ON TONERS cca dine caddies cceacctcsgetued 8,000 “ “ 


Aktiebolager Tornator is the biggest paper mill in the Karelaw 
district of Finland. It was founded in 1887 by the Hackman 
banking firm of Wiborg, who still retain the principal interest 
in it, although a good deal of English capital has recently been 
invested there. The paper mill is at Tainionkoski and is run by 
6,000 horse power turbines. The production totals 12,000 tons 
per year. 

The origin of pulp making in Finland is now lost, but it would 
appear that the Finns really copied from Norway and Sweden, 
where the pulp industry had long been established as a profitable 
and economic by-product of the timber trade. In one respect the 
Finns were not by nature so advantageously provided as their 
neighbors, for spruce, the best wood for pulp, is only prolific in 
the south. Indeed, the cultivation of the spruce at all in Finland 
is rather in the nature of a romance. As is pictured again and 
again in “Kalevala,” the epic poem of the nation, it was the custom 
of the Finns for many hundreds of years to indulge in ‘svedja- 
kultur’ or denshiring. By this large tracts of forests were annually 
cleared by fire for agricultural purposes. On these bare spaces, 
when at last legislation on the subject was introduced, in the inter- 
vals of the wars between Sweden and Russia, spruce was ordered 
to be planted. This regulation has existed till the present time. 
The reason for spruce being planted is that this tree grows quicker 
and matures far more rapidly than the pine, the growth of which 
is extremely slow, requiring in the north of Finland from 200 to 
300 years before the trunk is ready for the loggers. 

It only remains to draw attention to two institutions which are, 
I believe, unique in the paper trade in Scandinavia. These are 
the Pappers férening (Paper Union) at Helsingfors and the 
Pappers-kontorct (Paper office) in Tammerfors. The object of 
these institutions is to regulate the prices of paper on the Finnish 
market. They are really trusts formed by practically the whole 
of the trade. They pool the orders and back each other financially 
so as to prevent any cutting prices. They have other objects, 


such as mutual insurance against fire, against workmen’s acci- 


dents, etc., but their principal aim is to form a ring for the 
maintenance of values. 


notably successful. 


In this they have not until now been 
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ESTIMATE OF PULP WOOD STAND” 
ING IN GANADA 





Provincial and Federal Regulations—Systems of Land and Tim- 
ber Distribution—Accessible and Available Pulp Wood in 
Canada Estimated to Be 60,000,000 Cubic Feet—Trade 
With the United States—Anticosti as a Producer, Etc. 


By the Ottawa Correspondent of THe Paper Trape JourNat. 

The situation in regard to Canadian forests is much the same 
as in regard to those of the United States. The old provinces, 
like Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, own the forests inside 
their borders, while the Dominion Government owns the forests 
in the new provinces in the Middle West, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

This is, of course, the broad general statement which has to be 
slightly modified in some particulars. The Dominion Government 
has some forest land in the old provinces, for instance, such as 
stand on Indian reservations, and these it holds in trust for the 
Indians. It also owns a strip twenty miles wide on each side 
of the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway through British 
Columbia. On the other hand, the prairie provinces have some 
wood—in cases where the “swamp lands” handed over to them 
by the Dominion Government contained trees. These latter, how- 
ever, are comparatively trifling. 

Each province developed its own lands in its own way. 
erally the leasing system prevails. 


Gen- 
That is, the lumberman buys 
the timber on a given tract, usually by auction, and the Govern- 
ment leases him the land until he takes the timber off. Where 
the land is fit for agriculture the Government resumes ownership 
when the timber is taken off and gives or sells the land to settlers. 
Where the land is not fit for agriculture the practice as to the 
In British 
Columbia he has a perpetual lease, or, rather, it is expected that 
new legislation in 1912 will make his lease perpetual, with the 
right to the Government to revise the dues and rentals at fixed 
periods, as, for instance, every ten years. 

In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick a good deal of the timber 
land has been acquired outright by lumbermen, but generally it is 
under lease, and these leases are either terminable at a definite 
date or are renewable from year to year, nominally at the pleasure 
of the Government. It is not yet determined whether these will 
pass over into perpetual leases or whether governments will adopt 
the plan of having foresters mark the trees to be cut and then 
selling these at so much per thousand on the stump to the highest 
bidder, the logging to be done within a set period. 

The fact that the forests here are under different departments 
makes the securing of statistics more difficult than if the inquirer 
could go to one department, while on the part of the departments 
themselves their work is made difficult by the fact that, except 
in the maritime provinces, all the forests of Canada are on the 
northern edge of civilization and stretch from there to the un- 
surveyed and largely unknown north. Every year the explorer 
and the surveyor are going further back, and in a few years Cana- 
dians will be in possession of much more exact information than 
at present. The forestry branch of the Department of the In- 
terior of Canada, of which R. H. Campbell is the director, is in 
charge of the dominion forest lands in the prairie provinces and 
British Columbia, and it also collects statistics relating to the 
forests of all Canada. Your correspondent applied to the forestry 
branch for an estimate of the amount of pulp timber now standing 
in Canada. It was obviously a pretty large request, as nothing of 
the kind had ever been attempted before, but, after pointing out 
that it must naturally be a rough estimate, the information was 
given out as follows: 


treatment of the limit holder or lessee is not uniform. 
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Estimate of Standing Pulp Wood 


The forestry branch in giving this statement desired it to be 
understood that it is a very rough estimate, both because they 
have not yet had sufficient surveys made of the more remote 
forest regions of Canada to learn the average quantity of timber 
per square mile, and because it is very hard to estimate at present 
how much of the timber standing in Canada will be used for pulp 
wood and how much will be used for other purposes. Experi- 
ments in pulp manufacture are yearly extending the number of 
timbers which may be used for the production ‘of pulp. A short 
time ago it was thought that spruce and poplar alone could be 
used. It is now known that pine, hemlock, jack pine, balsam, 
Douglas fir and lodge pole pine may be used for the commercial 
manufacture of pulp. However, there is no doubt that a large 
quantity of spruce and other pulp woods in Quebec will eventually 
be used for lumber. The exhaustion of the pine forests is yearly 
leading to an increased use of spruce for lumber. Also in a 
country, such as that in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta, where 
all the timber is suitable for the manufacture of pulp and where 
there is no timber suitable for the manufacture of lumber which 
cannot be used for pulp, it is very difficult to estimate the pro- 
portion which may be used for pulp wood. 

Slabs form a source of pulp wood which has not been estimated. 
Slabs and sawmill waste are suitable for the manufacture of pulp. 
Over 260,000 cords were used in the United States in 1910, and 
there are at present three or four mills in Canada using slabs 
and other waste for the manufacture of pulp. About half a cord 
of good slabs is produced on the average for every thousand feet 
of lumber manufactured. There were about five billion feet of 
lumber cut in Canada in 1910. At least one-half of this was 
manufactured in centres where a pulp mill could be established 
and supplied with slabs. These sources of pulp material would at 
present suffice to produce more pulp yearly than is produced from 
all the pulp wood cut in Canada. 

Amount OF Woop AVAILABLE. 


According to a rough estimate which has been prepared there 
are about 60,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood in Canada at present 
accessible and available by the makers of pulp. This is distributed 
as follows: 

Nova Scotia, 


From the best information that can now be obtained, it is esti- 
mated that there are in round numbers one hundred million cords 
of pulp wood available in Nova Scotia. 

New Brunswick. 

There are in New Brunswick about 2,400,000 acres of unalienated 
crown lands. At an average of 100 cubic feet per acre this gives 
240,000,000 cubic feet of pulp wood. There are in New Brunswick 
10,438,000 acres of patented or leased timber lands. About one- 
half of this timber may eventually be available for pulp. At 
500 cubic feet per acre it would be a total production of privately 
owned pulp wood, amounting to about 2,500,000,000 cubic feet. 


QUEBEC. 


There are in Quebec about 44,800,000 acres of unalienated crown 
lands. At an average of 100 cubic feet of pulp wood per acre this 
will produce 4,480,000,000 cubic feet. There are in Quebec 56,- 
200,000 acres of privately owned or leased land. Probably about 
three-quarters of the timber on these lands is suitable for the 
manufacture of pulp. At 500 cubic feet per acre these lands 
would produce about 21,000,000,000 cubic feet of pulp wood. 

ONTARIO. 


In Ontario there are about 52,000,000 acres of unalienated forest 
lands, These lands should produce an average of 100 cubic feet 
per acre of pulp wood, which would be a total of 5,200,000,000 
cubic feet. There are in Ontario 17,600,000 acres of patented 
or leased lands. About one-third of the timber on these lands 


would be suitable for pulp. At 500 cubic feet per acre these 
lands would produce 2,935,000,000 cubic feet of pulp wood. 


FEDERAL Forests. 


In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, the Northwest Territories 
and the railway belt (in British Columbia) there are about 
94,000,000 acres of unalienated forest lands. At an average of 50 
cubic feet of pulp wood per acre these lands would produce 
4,700,000,000 cubic feet. In the same territory there are 6,000,000 
acres of leased forest lands. The timber on the leased lands would 
all be suitable for pulp. At an average of 100 cubic feet per 
acre it would amount to 600,000,000 cubic feet. 

British CoLuMBIA, 

It is estimated that there are 27,000,000 acres of unalienated 
forest lands in British Columbia which are accessible now or will 
be accessible in the next few years. This land at 500 cubic feet 
per acre will produce 13,500,000,000 feet of pulp wood. There are 
in British Columbia about 9,000,000 acres of leased or patented 
provincial forest lands. About one-quarter of the timber on these 
lands is suitable for or available for pulp. At 
per acre it would be 2,400,000,000 cubic feet. 

The estimate given above is admittedly very rough. 


1,000 cubic feet 


It has 
not taken into account one of the most important considerations, 


when estimating the quantity of timber available for pulp, i. e., 
the available water power. There is undoubtedly a larger quan- 
tity of timber than has been estimated above, but it is doubtful 
if, when deductions are made for the timber which is too far 
from water power to be used for pulp, or for the timber which 
will necessarily be used for lumber, there will be even 60,000- 


000,000 cubic feet of timber which can be used for pulp. It may 


be pointed out in this connection that there is no substitute in 
sight for lumber, but that it is probable that when the scarcity 
of timber raises the price of pulp wood beyond a certain limit 
other fibres will be used for the manufacture of pulp. 


For this 
reason, and because no one can make an estimate of the annual 
growth in Canadian forests or of the annual destruction by fire, it 
is very unsatisfactory to attempt to make an estimate of the 
quantity of timber available for pulp wood. 


Canadian Pulp Wood Statistics 


The most recent Canadian statistics on the export of domestic 
pulp wood are those of the Trade and Commerce Department. 
These show that between April 1 and September 1, 1ro11, Canada 
sold the United States, which is the only foreign buyer of pulp 
wood, $2,568,352 worth. The sales dropped 24 per cent. compared 
with the previous summer, and 9 per cent. compared with two 
summers ago. The month of August last was a heavy month for 
export, totalling $705,400, but nevertheless was 28 per cent. lower 
than the same month in 1910. Authorities on the pulp wood situa- 
tion expect that when the total exports of 1911 are tabulated 
they will no more than equal the quantity consumed in Canadian 
mills. 

While $6 per cord was the average price for the pulp wood used 
by Canadian manufacturers during 1910, there was wide variation 
in the rates in the different provinces. In Quebec the price fell 
from $5.83 in 1909 to $5.48. In all the other provinces except Brit- 
ish Columbia there was an increase, the advance in Ontario being 
$1.30 per cord. In 1908 the Ontario price was 1909, 
$5.72; in toto, $7.02. Nova Scotia furnished the cheapest pulp 
wood in 1910 at $3 per cord. The price in 1908 was $4.30, and 
in 1909, $4.07. The low prices are where manufacturers have the 
wood on their own limits and are at no further expense than the 
carrying cost of the limit with transportation added. The wood 
is dearer when bought in the open market, and comes nearer 
to the price realized for the exported product. In 1910 spruce was 
the most expensive wood, averaging $6.05 per cord, an increase 
of 64 cents over 1909. Balsam fell 55 cents, averaging $5.71 per 


$7.23; in 
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BUILDERS OF 


Paper Machines for All Grades of Paper 
All Grades of Box Boards 
Roofing Felt and Building Papers 


Saturating, Goating and Waterproofing Machines 
Friction Glutches and Variable Speed Changes 
Printing Machines for Floor Cloth and Linoleum 





Office and Works, North Philadelphia Station, P. R. R. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING PATENTED SPECIALTIES : 


Bellmer’s Bleaching Process “M&W” Lay Boys and Sorting 
Farnham Cylinder Drive Tables 

M&W” Drum Winders and Slitters Suction Pumps 
Bertram’s Suction for Paper Machines Reed’s Metal Separator 
Eckenroth’s Log Splitter Stuff and Centrifugal Pumps 
“M&W” Suspension Shake Hoffman Patent Couch Roll 
Fullner Filter and Save-All “M&W” Friction Clutches 
“M&W” Wire Guide “M&W” Speed Changes 
“M&W” Paper Cutter “M&W” Rotary Screens 


Information and Bulletins on any of the above subjects will be sent upon request. 
1912" FRICTION CLUTCH AND SPEED CHANGE CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST. 
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cord. Poplar, which cost $5.82 for the two previous years, rose 
to an average of $5.93. Hemlock remained at $4.51. 

In 1910 an average of 145 pounds of pulp more than in 1909 
was produced from each cord of wood. The average yield of a 
cord of wood by the mechanical process was 1,908 pounds as to 
97 by the sulphite process. The former realized $14.67 per ton 
and the latter $36.25 per ton for the exported output, a gain of 
70 cents for mechanical and a loss of $2.64 for chemical, compared 
with 1909. All the chemical pulp exported in 1910 went to the 
United States, and three-quarters of the mechanical had the same 
destination. 

The forestry branch of the Department of the Interior of 
Canada has just completed interesting statistics relating to the 
home consumption and export of pulp wood for the previous 
three years. There are about sixty pulp mills in Canada. Half 
of these are in Quebec, fifteen in Ontario and the remainder 
in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Over 95 
per cent. of the Canadian mills draw on their own limits for the 
pulp wood used by them. Here are some comparative statistics 
compiled from returns made by pulp wood users and exporters 
of Canada: 


1908. 1909. 1910. 
OEY 6 Fis/adinsGadect de oscae eee 482,777 622,129 598,487 
RED GRMOTIE. 6 occ casces coceveccece 895,409 915,633 943,141 
Per cent. exported......ceeeeeeseeees 65 59% 61 
Average home price (cord).......... $6.07 $5.57 $6.00 
Average export price (cord).......... $5.47 $6.28 $6.58 
Canadian pulp produced (tons)...... 306,738 445,408 474,604 
Per cent. spruce pulp wood cut...... 87 83 78% 
Per cent. balsam pulp wood cut....... 12 16 20 
Per cent. poplar, hemlock, etc........ I I 1% 


CONSUMPTION BY PROVINCES. 











1908. 1909. 1910. 
Cords. Cords. Cords. 
SND. -dngn noes S046 d6scdesdendanae 255,943 319,935 341,138 
NED dio takescesea swt canes dé cannes 154,714 187,352 210,555 
Mew Brunswick. ....cssccccscccscccs 54,058 88,450 15,134 
i i a. <ovebhsiedesaaedsceuban 18,062 25,076 29,606 
ee ~ GUN snd adden atces ovens ° 1,316 2,054 
482,777 622,129 598,487 


The Dominion’s Wealth of Paper 


From figures issued by the Federal Government for 191! it is 
made apparent that Canada consumes more paper, individually, 
than the United States, Mexico or Central America. In the line 
of production also Canada appears in a leading position. With 
her 7,000,000 of population Canada produces from 600 to 900 tons 
of paper per day, and the most of it is used at home. Manufac- 
turers of forest products in Canada comprise the largest and most 
valuable portion of the country’s industrial output. The wealth 
of forest land containing desirable, pulp producing woods, with 
their low percentages of resinous matter, especially desirable for 
the manufacture of paper, gives Canada remarkable advantage as 
one of the future paper producing regions of the world. 

The many streams piercing the forests provide natural and 
economical means of conveying the logs to the mills for manu- 
facture. Nature is also kind to Canada in supplying the forest 
regions with the deep snow of the Canadian winter, which the 
spring warmth converts into high water and freshets to drive the 
logs out of the many lakes and down stream to the waiting plants. 
An abundance of cheap power is at hand to operate these mills, 
and the liberal rainfall is an asset beyond appraisal for maintain- 
ing high water levels in the streams for log driving and power 
purposes throughout the open season. 

T. J. Stevenson, a Canadian authority on the question of pulp 
and paper manufacture, speaks of the improvement in the appli- 
cation of electric power machinery te pulp and paper making as 
follows: “At least two new enterprises of importance this year 
have been grinding mechanical wood pulp directly by electric 
Power. The difficulty of uniting economy in wood supply and 





shipping facilities at moderate cost is thus overcome. Electric 
power will play a most important part in advancing the future of 
pulp and paper making in this country. With all these advantages 
it should not be assumed that the business of manufacturing pulp 
and paper can be successfully carried on by everyone desiring to 
enter the field. The early history of many mills which today are 
successful, the money lost in experiments and bad management 
by others and a few large plants still standing idle show the 
necessity of a thorough knowledge of the business before risking 
the large sums necessary to embark in pulp and paper making 
enterprises.” 

Canada found a market in the United States in 1911 for ap- 
proximately 55,000 tons of news paper, valued at $2,000,000, and 
275,000 tons of wood pulp, valued at $5,200,000, or a total of 330,- 
ooo tons, valued at $7,200,000. 

Great Britain and the Colonies took from Canada about 35,040 
tons of paper, valued at $1,500,000. To the United States was 
sold about 900,000 cords, valued at $5,800,000, of our pulp wood 
with which to manufacture 720,000 tons of paper across the 
border. 

It is worthy of note that paper and pulp products and manufac- 
turers of the same were imported into Canada to the extent of 
$5,000,000 during the last fiscal year. The British preferential 
tariff, admitting paper at two-thirds of normal duty, is considered 
prejudicial to the manufacture of Canadian wrapping papers. 

The expansion in production during 1912 will be remarkable. In 
news paper it will be double; in book papers and wrapping papers 
and wood pulp the increase will reach 25 per cent. Canada is 
best adapted for the manufacture of news paper, the consumption 
of which increased at about Io per cent. per annum, taking America 
as a whole. Quebec leads the other provinces in this product, 
while Ontario follows closely and British Columbia is breaking 
into the business in a large way. On the verge of another year a 
bright outlook is before the pulp and paper industry in Canada in 
present and potential possibilities. 


The Island of Anticosti 


Written for THe Paper Trave Journat by J. C. Ross. 

The Island of Anticosti lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 
200 miles west of Newfoundland. Up to the present time its 
chief claim to fame has been centred in its owner, M. Menier, the 
millionaire chocolate manufacturer of Paris, France. Some years 
ago M. Menier purchased the island and has since used it as a 
summer home. A year or two ago he began to take stock of his 
possession, and has since been utilizing some of his millions in 
developing the resources of the island. 

Estimates made show that the island possesses from 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 cords of pulp wood, and during the past year or two 
active steps have been taken to export this, A very complete and 
modern rossing mill has been erected, with a yearly capacity of 
200,000 cords. This commenced operations last year, when 25,000 
cords of 2 foot rossed pulp wood were turned out. During the 
present year they expect to manufacture at least double that quan- 
tity, and will continue to increase the quantity year by year. At 
the present time negotiations are under way for the establishment 
of a pulp mill which will manufacture the wood into pulp. 
This, it is believed, will be more advantageous to the island and 
will produce a larger revenue than the exporting of the rossed 
pulp wood. The shipping facilities of the island are very good. 
There is a dock nearly one mile in length with railway tracks on 
it and all the necessary dumping facilities. The wood is brought 
from the forests to the mill by rail, and in this way the uncer- 
tainty of a drive is eliminated. The shipping all takes place during 
the summer months, as the island is ice bound for about six 
months of the year. 

As far as can be learned the island will remain a source of pulp 
wood supply for a good many years, as the lowest of the estimates 
made places the amount at 25,000,000 cords. Even if a pulp mill is 
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esetablished there will continue to be a considerable amount of raw 
pulp wood available for export. 

The wealth of the island in spruce suitable for pulp making is 
shown by the fact that a few years ago American interests repre- 
senting large newspapers offered M. Menier $20,000,000 for the 
pulp wood on the island. This offer was refused by the chocolate 
manufacturer, but it turned his attention to the wealth which he 
possessed, and from that time he began to cut and export pulp 
wood. 

The soil of the island is a gravelly shale and grows a much 
better and thicker growth of spruce than does the neighobring 
mainland. The island is 30 miles wide by 150 long, and pos- 
sesses some mountains rising to a height of several hundred feet. 
Up to the present time M. Menier has built thirty miles of rail- 
road, and it is his intention to extend this from time to time. 
The population of the island is from 4,000 to 5,000, all of whom 
are employed by the owner of the island. M. Menier has built 
himself a palace on the island at a cost of almost half a million 
dollars. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND PROSPECTS 


South Africa—Johannesburg 


By Consut Epwin N. Gunsavtus. 


There are no paper mills in the Johannesburg consular dis- 
trict, comprising the Transvaal, Orange Free State and Rhodesia, 
and no paper of any form is manufactured within the confines of 
the district. 

Three English manufacturers of paper have branch houses in 
Johannesburg, in all of which large stocks of paper of nearly ali 
kinds are carried. Several wholesale houses here also import 
paper in large quantities and carry stocks. 


Waritinc Paper, Tortet, Etc, 


Of the imports of commercial paper, such as typewriting, faint 
ruled foolscap, foolscap with money columns, letter size writing, 
note paper, blotting, drawing paper, envelopes and toilet paper, 
about 80 per cent. comes from the United Kingdom, the balance 
of the imports being distributed, by countries of origin, in the 
following order: Germany, France, United States and Holland. 

Note papers, including envelopes for same, are principally im- 
ported from England, Germany and France. 

Typewriting papers are now mainly imported from England. 
Some time ago there was a fair amount received from the United 
States, but owing to keen competition the trade reverted to 
England. 

Nearly all of the carbon paper imported into this district comes 
from the United States, a small supply being imported from 
England. It is generally conceded that American carbon papers 
are much superior to others. 

Ruled commercial papers and letter pads are chiefly imported 
from England. There is a large demand for letter size writing 
pads with faint ruled sheets, 100 to a pad. 

Practically all of the commercial envelopes are of English manu- 
facture, although the “outlook” or “window” envelopes made in 
the United States and Canada are becoming popular with some of 
the leading business houses. 

England supplies nearly all of the blotting paper used here, 
principally in white, a small quantity coming from the United 
States. The English article used to a great extent comes in 
sheets of 22%4x17% inch size, folded, in quire lots, 38 pound, the 
60 pound paper of same size being in the flat. American blotting 
papers are all imported fiat. 

The drawing paper in use here all comes from England, and 
an enormous quantity of this is used. 








All of the imports of blank books are of English manufacture, 

Toilet papers (medicated tissues) are imported both in reels 
and flat packets. The principal importations are from England, 
although a few firms stock the American article in rolls. Japan 
also supplies a small quantity of tissue paper in flat packets, 

Customs Duties.—The customs duty on commercial papers, faint 
ruled foolscap, writing pads, note papers, blotting papers, drawing 
papers, typewriting, toilet and carbon papers, blank books and 
envelopes is 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Foolscap papers with money column ruling are chargeable at 
the rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem, as are also blank books 
having an index or numbered pages. 

Goods of British manufacture are entitled to the customary 3 
per cent. preferential rebate. 


PRINTING PAPER. 


Practically all of the paper used by the daily and other news- 
papers of this district is imported direct from Canada, while the 
paper for the general printing trade, outside of the newspaper 
offices, comes mainly from England, the balance being received 
principally from Germany, Sweden, Belgium and Norway. The 
great bulk of colored printing paper for poster and cover work 
is imported from Sweden. Nearly all of the ordinary grades of 
book paper comes from England, while the art papers and others 
in which superior finish is required are mainly imported from 
England and Germany. 

The customs duty on printing paper is 3 per cent, ad valorem, 
including all plain paper in its original mill reams, wrapper or 
reels, not less in size than 16x15 inches. Owing to the 3 per 
cent. preference for goods of British manufacture, printing paper 
from the United Kingdom and British dominions is admitted 
free of duty. Cut papers in less sizes than the dimensions above 
stated are chargeable at the rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem, with 
the usual preferential rate of 3 per cent. in favor of the British 
product. 

IMporTS OF PRINTING PAPER. 


Following are the values of imports of printing paper into this 
consular district for the year 1909 (the latest obtainable figures) 
and into the Union of South Africa for the years 1909-1910: 





ConsuLaR UNION 

Countries District. oF Soutn AFRICA. 

of Origin, 1909. 1909. 1910. 
United Kingdom.............. $166,736 $331,117 $485,312 
DN 33545 cekubwetckacecade 65,269 166,185 177,574 
I Neosdiuvenckeddseescou's 1,221 71737 19,135 
WINE. WARkb susie ecks¥unneoss 2,029 3372 2,166 
ND oo tddoeiwsnckwssanvas 5,057 26,931 37,418 
ere re Pore 302 978 1,981 
DEED. (Acces aes tarecame nt ee 190 2,579 11,085 
DEE: daciwsdbestucacdacesaus 20 482 711 
PEO incbeeecvesnddaccenade 3,158 12,813 19,320 
United States of America...... 292 1,226 4,127 
GREE COUMETEER. « occccsccscsos 384 712 247 

AE ,.c adh cn doewenwees $244,658 $554,132 $759,076 


WRAPPING PAPER. 


About one-third of the wrapping paper imported into this 
consular district is of Swedish manufacture, the countries of 
exportation next in importance being Germany, England and 
Norway, in the order named. 

Wrapping paper is chiefly imported in sheets, 29x45 inches, 
folded, and is supplied in all weights. Other sizes in use are 
36x46 and 14!4x22%4 inches. Wrapping paper in reel form, to be 
torn off as used, as is much in vogue in the United States, is 
seldom seen here. It would seem that if properly introduced it 


might find favor in this community. The kinds of wrapping paper 

most popular in this market are drab sealing and “kraft.” These 

are shipped in bales, with wood at top and bottom, and are 
(Continued on page 75.) 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 






Fire Hose for All 
Purposes 






All Sizes for Every 
Possible Duty 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF HOSE FOR MILL AND FACTORY FIRE PURPOSES 


Cotton Rubber Lined Mill Hose 


The“FUREKA MILL” brand is a single ply seamless woven and rubber lined mildew proof 
cotton hose, and is particularly adapted for Paper and Pulp Mills. 


We also manufacture“ TROJAN” and“PIONEER” brands of Mill Hose. 


Manwfacturers of EUREKA (4 ply), PARAGON (3 ply) and RED CROSS (2 ply) Hose. 
The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose made that possess four, three and two 


entirely distinct and independent plies and canbe entirely separated, and possess four, three and two 
warp and filling threads. 


SOLE "MANUFACTURERS 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MANUFACTURING CO., New York 










Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Columbus, O. San Francisco, Cal, Denver, Col. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Ont, Dallas, Tex, 


Spokane, Wash, 
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Rubber Belting is absolutely uniform in width and _thick- 


ness; has great tensile strength; is waterproof; transmits the 
maximum amount of power; and costs less than leather belting. 


We make rubber belting adapted for practically all uses in con- 
nection with the transmission of power or the conveying of materials. 


Our belting is unsurpassed for quality and resultant economy. 


The Duck 


The quality of the duck used determines the tensile strength and 
thickness of the belting. All Boston BELTING Co. rubber 
belts are made on specially woven cotton duck possessing the 
greatest strength and durability. 


The Rubber 


Upon the quality of ythe rubber de- 

pends the durability ee ee @ ofarubber belt. 
* cA N BE UTA py = : 

In our product | CO) : both cover and 

friction are 4 eee made from high 

cradegums, @& in wa thus insuring the 

maxinu = =” amount of service. 


Boston BELTING Co. 


Home Office and Factories: BOSTON 


Xo)}= 
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DECKLE STRAPS! BRAIDED HOSE 


AIR, 
WATER 


re 


Are made of first-class 
materials and by expert 
workmen. ath hy ee or 
The round core, which is ts # STEAM 
found only in Forsyru Is made of high grade rubber and strong 
Patent DECKLEs, makes cotton yarns. Is very strong, flexible, dur- 
it possible to run either able, and light in weight. 

side next the pulleys, thus Especially adapted for use around paper 

obtaining the longest possible service. machines. 


PACKINGS VALVES 
GASKETS —  KINGs 
TUBING — SPRINGS — MATTING 


Rubber-Covered Rollers 





New Rollers Complete Rollers Re-covered 


For All Paper Mill Uses 


We have had long experience in supplying rolls for paper mill 
use, and our facilities for covering rollers are unsurpassed. Carefully 
selected gums only are used; thus assuring coverings of Al quality 


Boston BELTING Co. 


NEW YORK BUFFALO CHICAGO BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 


IT HAS NO GOMPETITOR IT IS IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


8 Interns 


WHITCOMB ENVELOPE CO., 


= he 


For Price List 









You should have one of these. If you have not received one, write us. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE GOMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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_ Jute Stock in the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope has 


a certain “clothy texture’ so it will not break like a wood paper 
in its passage through the mails. 
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} ITE. CORBIN & CO., 
HOLYOKE ROCKVILLE am ots 
1 ELOPE Co 
CINCINAATI.; OHNE PACIFIC*EOAST ENVELOPE CO 
STA ENV O SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Si GENERAL OFFICES a 
7), P P. KELLOGG & CO Ree 
Sy SPRINGFIELD. MASS. a al 
Pes j - a 
e ’ FT peas a . 
WHITCOMB ENVELOPE COL 9 “MORGAN =NVELOPE CO 
WORCESTER, MASS. . aa : SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
E ’ 
2 a 
— 
LOGAN. SWIFT & BRIGHAM ENVELOP o 
WORCESTER. MASS e i 


Manufacturing Divisions 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE GOMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSAGHUSETTS 
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Ss This Belt is designed to meet the demand of Paper and Pulp Mills. Its 


jconstruction is radically different from that of any other belt and fills a long- 


felt want for a belt working under peculiar conditions where the regular 
iplain, or even stitched belting, has proved. inadequate. 


We recommend the Regular Rubber Cover for very wet and damp places. 


For other conditions the Friction Surface Cover will give good satisfaction. 
Write for catalog P. 


EVERE RU 


NI 


IBER 
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eS en ie 


cc Mente Dehaen adie ne 


Be RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS. 


MANU- _ a 
FACTURE AA Bz, naniaae 


DECKLE STRAPS on caer atau 
ANY LENGTH 


AND SIZE SIDE NEXT 


THE 
REQUIRED PULLEY 


a ~“DECKLE STRAP . 

Through careful study and persistent experiments we have succeeded in reaching 
perfection in making Rubber Covered Rolls for Paper and Pulp Mills. Our Rubber 
Covered Rolls are free from blisters, do not Corrugate or Loosen from the Iron. They are 
known to be absolutely True and to possess the correct Density. Paper and Pulp Manu- 
facturers will also readily appreciate our Revere Steam and Water Hose. It is made in 
continuous lengths thus avoiding leaky couplings when lengths longer than 50 Ft. are 
desired. Over fifty per cent. of Steam and Water Hose trouble is due to the improper 
attaching of couplings. 

When next in need of any of the above mentioned, drop us a line. 


O Bos. Loz Mass, Jt 
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THE COLOR AND PRINTING QUALITIES OF YOUR 
PAPER WILL BE GREATLY IMPROVED, ITS VALUE 
INCREASED AND COST DIMINISHED BY USING 


ASBESTINE 
FILLER 


Purity in whiteness, fibrous by nature and free from grit. Retention 90 per cent. 


SUPERIOR TO ANY CLAY 


Inter national Pulp Co. 


41 PARK ROW : ; ; NEW YORK 
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FOREIGN TRADE AND PROSPECTS 


(Continued from page 66.) 


strappe hoop iron 
lots. 


Wrapping paper is usually ordered in 


ton (2,240 inds ) 
The s duty is 15 per cent. ad valorem, with 3 per cent. 

prefere! ir the British article. 

IMPORTS OF WRAPPING PAPER. 

wrapping paper into this consular district and into 
South Africa as a whole for the 


Import s 
the Union oi 
1910 are 1 


years 1909 and 


below : 
CoNSULAR UNION 
Countri 


of Orig 


District OF SoutTH AFRICA, 


1909. 1909. Igl0. 


United Kingd ; i $22,643 
Belgium 
Germany ae Sas 24,886 
Holland ..... ee 696 
Norway . 5,918 


$62,204 $79,785 


1,635 17,016 
41,351 
20,434 
20,429 
74,847 


10,229 
59,030 

2,394 
29,048 
120,426 
1,207 1,475 
3,046 3,056 


Sweden nena ; 30,926 
United States of ; 784 
i MOTD.» cscdied ae 6 odes +536 


ME oe cece ‘ ° ,024 $241,134 $306,043 


Metuops oF PackineG, Etc. 

Note papers are packed in card board boxes of one-quarter ream 
each, four of these boxes being packed in a larger paper box, 
making the ream. 

Envelopes for note paper are packed in card board boxes of 
100 each. 

Typewriter papers are put up in paper boxes of one ream 
each, while carbon papers are packed 100 sheets in each box. 

Ruled commercial papers are sold by the quire. 

Blotting papers are generally sold by the quire. 

Toilet papers in reels are packed in cases of either 100 reels or 
three gross each, while the toilet papers in the flat are packed 
in card board boxes of six packets each. 

Envelopes.—In commercial and letter size, the better quality 
is packed in boxes of 250, while the cheaper grades are packed in 
boxes of 500. Large size, commercial envelopes are packed 100 
in a box. 

In the following table are given the imports of writing papers, 
toilet, etc., into this consular district for the year 1909 and into 
the Union of South Africa for the years 1909-1910 (figures for 
the year 1910 are not available for this consular district) : 
ConsuLAR 
District. 


1909. 
United Kingdom 889 


Austria 
Belgium 
France 


Union 
oF SoutH AFRICA. 
1909. Igo. 
$140,077 $194,407 
1455 832 526 
380 579 1,440 
3509 +5890 1,124 
8,774 ,108 20,507 
.677 ,986 2,389 
657 643 365 
»382 973 2,151 
5,241 12,073 11,562 
944 642 370 


Countries 
of Origin, 


Germany 

Holland 

Sweden 

Japan 

United States of America. . 


Other countries 


Total $234,841 


176,502 


de 
Paper bags are much used by storekeepers, green grocers and 


Iruiterers, and all are imported, there being no paper bag manu- 


tactory in this consular district. The demand is nearly altogether 


tor English made bags on account of their cheapness of price, 


the use of them being merely as a container of goods sold, and 
an expense to be kept as low as possible. Some shopkeepers prefer 
the American made bag, although it is a little higher in price than 
the English article, for the reason that it is considered a stronger 
and better made bag than the others. 
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Customs Duties.—The customs duty is 15 per cent. ad valorem 
on plain bags and 25 per cent. on printed bags, with the usual 3 
per cent. preference for the British goods 
Imports OF PAPER Bacs 
Following are the values of paper bag imports into this con 
sular district and the Union of South Africa, respectively. for the 
year 1909 and for 1909-1910, with countries of origin: 


CONSULAR Union 
oF SoutH AFRICA 
1909 Igt0 
$132,014 
2,706 
633 1,037 920 
944 2,093 
4,112 5,032 
27,326 24,405 
117 48 


Countries District 
of Origin, 
United Kingdom 

Germany 


Holland 


Norway 


1909. 
$44,869 $107,559 


949 2,127 


Sweden 


United States of America. 


Other countries 


otal 


$143,216 $167,22- 


Carp Boarps, Etc 


Sraw boards and both 


from 


“leather board” are classed as card- 
board, and are almost entirely imported Sweden. These 
are used for the manufacture of card board boxes and paper tubes 
The duty on these goods is 3 per cent. ad valorem. 

Crinkled tissue or crepe paper for lamp shades and other orna 
mentation purposes is imported in all colors in 6 feet lengths 
This all comes from Germany. This product is classed for cus- 
toms purposes under stationery and is dutiable at the rate of 25 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Watt Papers. 


While wall papers may not, strictly speaking, come within the 
scope of the subject of this report; it is thought advisable to 
include this class of goods in the various kinds of paper touched 
upon as an important article of import into this market. 

The sale of wall papers in this consular district is very large, 
owing to the fact that in the erection of private houses there 
are very few white plastered walls. Inasmuch as contractors 
substitute a cement plaster wall, which is a great deal rougher 
and not so well finished as the white plastered wall, it is quite 
necessary to cover the walls of houses with a wall paper before 
the houses are tenanted in order to give the interior a finished ap- 
pearance. The demand here is for medium priced and chéaper 
grades of wall paper, very little of high class paper being used. 

Over 80 per cent. of the wall paper imports into this consular 
district is of English manufacture, while Germany follows with 
10 per cent. The American wall paper is generally considered 
too expensive for the trade here, and.is imported in very small 
quantities. The little that is imported comes in rolls of 16 yards 
in length by 21 inches in width, while the English and Continental 
wall papers are in rolls of 12 yards in length by 21 inches in 
width. Freize comes in rolls of 9 yards in length 
The customs duty on wall paper is 15 per cent.. with a 3 per 
cent. preference for the English product. 


WALI 
Following are given the values of imports of 

this district Union 

the years 1900, 1909 and 1910, respectively 


IMPORTS OF PAPER 


wall 


of South 


paper 
Africa for 


Into 


consular and into the 


CoNSULAR 

Countries District. 
of Origin. 
United 


Selgium 1,406 


1900. 
Kingdom. . $80,633 
France 920 
Germany a 10,788 
United States of 287 
Other countries whe 302 


Total 


$94,336 
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INQUIRE OF THOSE 
WHO KNOW 


The more you investigate the merits of our 

















products the better convinced you will be of the 
truth of our claims for their SUPERIORITY— 
EF FICIENCY— DURABILITY—ECON- 
OMY. 





When it comes to the question of Rotary 
Bleach Boilers—Horizontal and Vertical Tubular 


Boilers—Penstocks—Digesters and Tanks, you 





A 300 H. P. HIGH PRESSURE : 
HOLYOKE MANNING consulting us. 
BOILER 7 





will be benefiting yourself and your business by 










OUR 
ROTARY BLEACH 
BOILER 


is in universal use in Paper 
Mills all over the world. Some 
have been in constant use for 
40 years—certainly a record 
of service unequaled by any 
other make. 









8 TON ROTARY BLEACH BOILER 


No Matter What Your Boiler Problem Is——We Can Solve It. Write Us Today 


HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





February 15, 1912. 
I se spiniairtnennsapanemanactdaeiaedieaiandi 
CREDITS, 

Neat 1 of the 
York b g 


t 


etc.; ot Wise 


Business Customs, Etc. 
local and 


arrangements as to 


dealers have their London New 
terms, 
goods are usually shipped cash against documents. 
ounts are paid on the 15th and 25th of each month 
atter of the paper trade generally of this district the 


price is the important 


agents, with individual 
Local 
In the 
questiot 
America! 


factor. 
sroduct compares favorably 


The quality of the 
and in many 
to that with which it competes, but as long as the 


with cases 
is super 
English and Continental prices are lower it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the bulk of this trade will go to European manu- 
facturers. 


South Africa—Cape Town 


By ConsuL GENERAL RICHARD GUENTHER. 
are no paper mills at Cape Town owing to the fact that 
very little raw material that 


manufacture of 


There 


there is here can be used in the 
paper. 

The aggregate cost of paper, of all kinds, imported into British 
South Africa during 1910 $1,434,734, as 


$1,091,025 for 1900. 


was 


compared with 


The kinds of paper principally imported are as follows: 


I19gto, 1909. 


Printing paper $764,678 
Wrapping paper 308,687 
Wall pape: 


Bags, paper 


192,309 
169,048 


$1,434,732 


$1,091,025 


Of the 
following: 


above imports of paper, the United States supplied tl 


1910, 1909. 


Printing paper... $4,180 
1,474 


papere....-- eeecccces 292 


$1,226 
Wrapping paper.. 
Wall 
Bags, paper... 


1,207 
190 
24,474 27,320 


$30,420 $29,943 


It is noteworthy that Canada contributed, in the 
times as much as the United States, as follows: 


ageregate, six 


1909. 


Printing paper... $166,186 


Wrapping paper. 
Wall paper... 
Bags, paper. 


$166,186 


The United Kingdom, of course, had the largest share, distributed 
as follows: 
1910. 1909. 
$490,757 $335,759 
81,081 63,255 
164,546 125,994 
119,083 108,566 


Printing paper 
Wrapping paper.. 
Wall paper 

Bags, paper 


$855,467 $633,574 


rhe foreign countries importing the next highest amounts are: 
gto, 
paper $37,511 

Sweden—wrapping paper 2 
Germany 


1909. 
$26,936 
75,095 
14,375 


27,321 


Germany—printing 


120,928 
wall paper 


19,326 
United States—bags, paper 


25,473 


$203,238 $143,727 


The demand for American paper, especially for printing and 
wall paper, would be fairly good, if made to English scale. Unless 
the American manufacturers will conform to the sizes which the 
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public demand, it is a waste of time and money to canvass for 
this trade in this market. 


The usual terms on which paper is sold to South African im 
porters is, draft through bankers at thirty, sixty or ninety days 
Importers sell to dealers usually on similar terms, less 5 per cent 


cash. 


All printing papers are imported into South Africa free, if from 


the United Kingdom, and with a 3 per cent. duty ad valorem if 


from elsewhere. Ruled, brown, blotting, drawing 


, cartridge, mani 
told, packing or tissue papers are subject to a duty of 15 per cent., 
less 3 per cent. if from the United Kingdom. 

From opinions gathered from manufacturers’ associations, promi- 
nent importers and others, it appears that the time is not yet ripe 
for the installation of paper mills-in South Africa, with any reason- 
able expectation of a profitable return. As stated, there is little 
or no raw material available, especially in the shape’ of: timber, 
except in the far North or Central Africa, the cost of using which 
is prohibitive. There is a considerable amount of 


utilized 


waste, which 


might be when conditions are 


such as to justify the 
establishment of paper mills as a commercial proposition. 


Turkey—Trebizond 


By Consctt Mito A. 


Jewertr. 

I may give you a few facts of interest in regard to the paper 
industry in my district, which embraces the northeast quarter of 
Asia Minor. 

In this district no paper of any sort or description is manu- 
factured, the amount imported is small for so large an extent of 
country, and business methods are primitive, slow and conservative 

The imports of paper at Trebizond for the year ended March 
13, 1910, were as follows: 
Writing Paper. 
Cwt. Value. 


Cigarette Paper. 
Value. 


$35,833 


Wrapping Paper 
Value 


312 $640 


From 
Austria 
Germany 
Turkey 


Belgium 


Cwt. Cwt. 


2,387 
140 842 110 215 


1,601 23.548 


France 


All others 


1,062 


Total 1,40 $8,156 


$61,285 


4,227 


At Samsoun, which is the second most important port on this 
coast, the total annual importations of paper amount to $45,000 
to $50,000 per annum. There the proportion of cigarette paper is 
larger because a large cigarette factory is located at Samsoun. 

Only the cheapest grades of writing paper are sold here. The 
larger proportion of envelopes employed here seem to be of Ger- 
man manufacture. 

Most of the cigarette paper used is imported in large sheets and 
is cut and made up into little packets here. 

Since the proclamation of the constitution, three years ago, the 
news paper business has grown rapidly in this country, but the 
amount of paper used for printing newspapers is still very small 
in comparison with the consumption in other countries. 

This market does not seem to offer at present very great induce- 
ments to American paper manufacturers. 


Turkey—Gonstantinople 
By Consut GENERAL G. B. RAvNDAL. 
There are no paper mills in Turkey at the present time. About 
ten years ago a paper factory was started at Beicos, near Con- 
stantinople, but it was a failure. 


Other similar attempts in Turkey 
have failed. 


As to the amount of paper imported into Constantinople, the 
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More than the total of all competing U.S. makes— 


Nearly 2,000,000 k. w. of Curtis Turbines 
are in daily use 


Preeminent features of these units are high 
steam economy, low operating cost and 
reliability 

The first cost is very moderate. The high 
steam economy, with the resulting small coal 
bills year after year, represents a large sav- 
ing in the original investment 


General Electric 
Company ean 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer 
in the World 


Principal Office, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in the following cities 


Atlanta. Ga Denver, Colo New Orleans, La, 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich New York, N. Y¥ 
Birmingham, Ala (Off. of Sol’g Agt.) Philadelphia, Pa 
Boise. Idaho Erie, Pa Pittsburg, Pa 
Boston, Mass Indianapolis, Ind Portland, Ore 
Buffalo, N. Y Kansas City, Mo Richmond, Va 
Butte. Mont Los Angeles, Cal Rochester, N. Y 
Charleston, W. Va Louisville, Ky Salt Lake City, Utah 
Charlotte, N. C Macon, Ga San Francisco, Cal 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn St. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, Il Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash 
Cincinnati. Ohio Nashville, Tenn Spokane, Wash 
Cleveland, Ohio New Haven, Conn Springfield. Mass 


In a Shirt and Collar Factory, Columbus, Ohio Syracuse, N. Y In a Street Railway Power Plant 


In a Woolen Mill. 
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ise furnishes the following statistics as to the value and 


count yrigin of the principal kinds of paper: 


Printing and 
Writing Paper. 
Engl: P cocesee $409741.47 


Wrapping Tissue Cigarette 


Paper. Paper. Paper. 


Sep60e. Ge. Scouaee’”’ i ') beguee 


Germ: 154,638.37 TOQEELAD *  cdecdetn | whee 
Austi gary 359,955.10 E46,309.56  j|.§ cedees $556,139.89 
ee WOGs8G) © ev antes 67,123.32 
Belgium ....+++++.- 97,970.62 GOGO6 FE _  ‘edasdee®  — (eGats 
Holla 92,239.00 70,334.22 $42,224.34 5} j= viseve 
DEES ..cccsagemes, Seas © © Tenwewe 22,915.50 64,905.49 
From the above it will be seen that about 7o per cent. of the 
paper imported into Constantinople comes from Austria and 


Germany. 

The kinds of paper which each country exports to Turkey are 
as follows: 
Austria—newspaper, printing, wrapping and cigarette. 
Germany—envelopes, writing and wrapping. 
Italy—writing and cigarette. 
France—writing, cigarette and tissue. 
Finland—wrapping and packing. 
Sweden—wrapping and packing. 
Belgium—printing, wrapping. 
Holland—printing, wrapping and tissue. 
England—printing and writing. 

As to the current prices of paper, I am able 
following statistics, c. i. f. Constantinople: 

Printing paper used for books, etc., sells for 
($7.73 to $9.66) per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds). 

News paper sells for 28 to 30 francs ($5.42 to $5.80) per 100 
kilos (220.46 pounds). 

Packing and wrapping paper sells for 30 to 36 francs ($5.80 to 
$6.96) per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds). 

Writing paper sells anywhere from 80 to 200 francs ($15.46 to 
$38.65) per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds). 

First quality cigarette paper sells at 5.15 frances (99 cents) per 
package of 480 leaves, each leaf is 
mately 22x29 inches). 


to give you the 


40 to 50 francs 


56'4x74 centimetres (approxi- 
The weight is 11% grams (4 ounces) per 
square meter (1 meter equals 39.3 inches). 

Second quality cigarette paper sells at 4.35 francs (84 cents) per 
package, containing same number of leaves, same size and same 
pattern, but the weight is different, there being 14 to I5 grams 
(.49 to .53 ounce) per square meter difference. 

The duty on all paper in Turkey is 11 per cent. ad valorem. 

There is a very fair opportunity at the present time for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to enter the cigarette paper trade. The Aus- 
trian manufacturers, who hold a monopoly on this market, have 
recently formed a trust, advancing the price of this paper 1o per 
cent. If Americans could offer the original price of the first and 
second quality cigarette paper, or even 5 per cent. higher than the 
original quotation, their chances would be excellent, indeed. 

Goods are generally shipped wrapped in thick paper, with two 
boards and cord. 

The terms of payment are an important consideration. When 
goods are sold cash a discount of 5 per cent. is allowed. But cash, 
as understood in this country, is radically different from its 
meaning in the United States. Here cash means two months’ 
credit after receipt of goods; four to six months’ credit is quite 
usual. For the finer grade of paper still longer terms of payment 
are extended. 

Merchants in Turkey who have and desire to do business with 
America are very often vexed by the carelessness and inattention 
that is paid to the foreign export trade by American shippers. 
Once a merchant sends an order he’ expects prompt shipment of 
same; but when the order is delivered four or five months later, 
either the season for the goods is passed or else he has given his 
order elsewhere. 

Inasmuch as paper is sold by the kilo, American manufacturers 
who intend entering the market should regulate their prices at so 
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many francs per kilo. All correspondence should be conducted 
in French, as that language is universally understood by all lead 
ing tradesmen. Many of the important paper factories have a 
resident agent in Constantinople who is at the call of his customers 
all the time. 

The paper market in Turkey is well worth looking into. The 
restrictions that have removed 
opened up a new field for paper. 


been from the newspapers have 
Journals, magazines and news- 
papers have found a new life, and a great deal of paper is being 
consumed. The peoples of the Near East are confirmed cigarette 
users, and the use of cigarette paper is a paramount necessity. 
Taking into consideration that there is not a single factory as yet 
that manufactures paper in Turkey, the opportunity is ripe for 
Americans to take the field now. 


Chile— Valparaiso 


By Consut AtFrep A. WINSLOw. 


There are seven small paper mills in Chile producing wrapping 
paper, and seven mills devoted to the manufacture of the cheaper 
grade of card and straw board. There are no published statistics 
giving the annual output of either class of mills, but they cannot 
be of much importance, since the imports of straw board for 1910 
amounted to 530,690 kilos, and wrapping paper to 480,480 kilos. 

The total imports of paper, card board and its manufactures for 
1910 amounted to $3,272,125 United States gold, of which the more 
important items amounted to $2,358,260, as shown by the follow- 
ing table, given in United States gold, covering only imports from 
the four leading countries: 


United 

Countries. Great Britain. Germany. France. States. 
Be OS oscedndnaden 162.017 789.770 2.187 593-514 
Writing paper...ccccccccee 37-98 68.280 2.111 11.823 
Colored tissue paper....... 5.296 117.834 2.395 1.835 
eee et ee 27.919 125.173 7.860 2.271 
Cigarette paper............ 5.480 77.894 1.129 7.150 
WUD WEN: wissen setae 43.040 141.723 55-631 75.045 

The consumption of paper is increasing very rapidly in Chile, 


and there should be a good opening here for American paper 
of all kinds, if the American manufacturers can meet prices and 
terms and will take pains to properly pack and mark the ship- 
ments. The terms should be ninety-day drafts on delivery of 
shipping documents in The matter of packing is 
even of more importance than credits, for paper is very easily 
damaged when roughly handled, as is the case with most freight 
on this coast. Print paper in rolls should be protected by inch 
boards around the roll bound by strong strap iron, and book and 
flat paper in bales should be protected by strong boards length- 
wise of bale with three strong cleats crosswise, and these bound 
by strong bands of strap iron. 

The bale should be so strongly packed that it could stand a 
drop of 5 or 6 feet and light with the middle on the corner of a 
box withdut seriously damaging it. 


Valparaiso. 


Paper in general is imported by the general importers, of which 
a list is appended, and it will be well for interested parties to get 
in touch with some one so as to be ready when new orders are 
called for. 

There are very extensive forests in this country, said to contain 
an almost inexhaustible supply of excellent wood pulp timber, and 
there is a move on foot to open up the industry for export. 


GENERAL IMPORTERS OF PAPER. 
Wessel, Duval & Co., Cochrane 82, Valparaiso. 
W. R. Grace & Co., Prat 21, Valparaiso. 
Williamson, Balfour & Co., Blanco 134, Valparaiso. 
Duncan, Fox & Co., Blanco 184, Valparaiso. 
Gibbs & Co., Urriola 3, Valparaiso. 
Graham, Rowe & Co., Cochrane 54, 
Hardy Manelaus, Blanco 


Valparaiso. 
300, Valparaiso. 
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FOR 26 YEARS WE HAVE FURNISHED 


Power Transmission Machinery 
TO PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
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Hill Hill 
Collar Oiling Friction 
Bearings Clutches 
Rolling Mill Rope Drives 
T 
si Pulleys 
Drop Hangers 
Water Wheel 
Pedestals Harness 
Post Hangers Agitators 
Rigid Stuffing 
Floor Stands Boxes 
Sling Hangers Belt 
Tighteners 
Turned Steel 
Shafting Quills 
Couplings Gears 
Collars Sprockets 





More than 100 pulp and paper mills in the United States and Canada are now using our equipment, 
which includes the well-known HILL COLLAR OILING BEARINGS AND HILL FRICTION 
CLUTCHES. 


We ask you to investigate ouz line of transmission machinery thoroughly. 


General Catalog No. 9, containing unusually complete details, sent on request. 


THE HILL CLUTCH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 50 CHURCH STREET 
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the amount of the new capital in each case. 
amount at which they have been capitalized. 
















Manufacturers. 
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GORPORATION GHANGES AND OLD FIRMS INCORPORATED 


The subjoined table comprises those companies which during 1911 have added to or decreased their authorized capital and gives 
It also includes private concerns which have become incorporated during 
Figures represent thousands of dollars. 


Sundry. 


the vear with the 


Old Corporate 


Name and Remarks 
































































oi < 
—Dealers.- 
Corporate Name, Location. Mills. Paper. Stock. Box. 
’ -* : = = hiak peicdicslaeaicaiaaladieed - 
Allen-Jarvis-Camden Paper Box Mfg. Co..Camden, N. J........ Ga $250 
Appleton Seated Paper CGs ic. c cece sce Appleton, Wis........ $50 
Bancroft Paper Mills.Co...........-++- Bancroft, Mass....... 12 
Beaver Brook Paper Co.........+-+..++5- Danbury, Conn....... 75 , 
‘ Bermingham-Seaman Pateiek CO. ceca cease Detroit, Mich......... $65 
Blackford Paper Mills........---+eeeees Hartford City, Ind.... 265 
Burt Co., F. N..-ccccccccccccccccceece loronto, Canada...... 2,500 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co....Carthage, N. Y....... 300 
Champion Coated Paper Co.........--.. Hamilton, Ohio.. 3,000 ; 
Clinton Paper Co.......--cceesceeceeees CORO, Eke cdcrweceun 58 
Colonial Wood Products Co., Ltd........ Thorold, Ont......... 200 
Consolidated Paper Co........-ceeeceeed J a er 25 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co..Grand Rapids, Mich... 700 
Curtis & Bros.........cccccccccccesess POS DL a eatesins 400 
De Grasse River Paper Co.........5006. Corte, Bi Zeiccces 1,000 
Dudley Paper Co..........sccesesceenes Lansing, Mich........ 40 
Eastern Canada Pulp and Paper Co..... Montreal, Canada..... 15,000 
Eastern Pulp Wood Co.........-..0005- Cabeis, Maes cca csscccs 50 
Empire State Paper Bottle Co.. .Johnstown, N. Y 
Fort Wayne Waste Paper Co..... .o.eee Fort Wayne, Ind..... $10 
Garden City Paper Mills, Ltd........... St. Catharines, Ont... 100 
EEE COs ccc cececcevccceeseveces New York city........ 750 
Grand Rapids Paper Co..........-seeeee Grand Rapids, Mich... 100 
I NOT CO. occ cciccccccsceccteece BG: BAG, BRO vc easica 30 
Hammermill Paper Co.............-.00- Dey PU <i ceninadees 1,404 
POEL WE cco écnaceccsescocess coat BOHM CMPseeccecs 50 da 
ne WOUMEs occcctedverecscucos Niagara Falls, N. Y... So 
MG, FONG By onc ccccsccccccseceés TIM ee Fs cesieces 10 
Ideal Paper Box Co......cesccccccccecs Cleveland, Ohio....... 50 
Indiana Board and Filler Co : A ee 250 
Katahdin Pulp and Paper Co...... .Basin Mills, Me...... 500 
Kingsley Wood Pulp Co................ CAGE, Els ticcesce ks 30 
A WO COR oececctdecceneesves Menasha, Wis........ 225 
i So. as cok bewe Oh wean SR aaee Grand Mere, Que..... 10,000 
Los Angeles Paper Box Factory.........Los Angeles, Cal...... 10 
McClellan Paper Co.................+...+Minneapolis, Minn.... 1,000 : 
UNE OD. 6d ia vk 644 cnctecnced ‘ew York city....... 30 
Marathon Paper Mills Co............-+. Wausau, Wis. ...... 1,600 
OO COs 6 soos cece ccccescaadve Menasha, Wis........ 1,000 
" Michigan Paper Co., of Plainwell....... Plainwell, Mich....... 500 
ON. CBs soos acivneeadstskec New London, Conn... 50 
National Paper Co., of Syracuse......... Syracuse; Ni Yc cces 25 
Northumberland Paper and Electric Co...Campbellford, Ont.... 500 
Northwestern Paper Stock Co........... Ca Bedinaacaes 50 
. Old SEI Sn dacs ona scensodeseee <a ceeeie Ss ee 100 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Co............. Toronto, Canada...... 3,000 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co..... oo eS errs 40 
Partington, Edward, Paper and Pulp Mills.St. John, N. B....... 200 
cee ae Way Peeee Ces5 5... cc cecccses Milwaukee, Wis....... 25 
Reever PORES CO. o.oo cncccccccccccee. Stevens Point, Wis.. 400 
Ravenswood ys eh Sr Long Island City...... 120 
Rhinelander Paper Co...............00- Rhinelander, Wis..... 1,000 
Rockford Paper Box Co............0005: Rockford, Ill......... 200 
IN Mis 25 i ics nin occu’ ccoces New York city........ 100 . 
Rudd Paper Box Co., Ltd............5+5 Toronto, Canada...... 150 
Russell Falls Paper Co..............0.- Russells Falls, Mass... 500 
Russell Playing Card Co.............0.. Milltown, N. J......+- cece 
St. George Pulp and Paper Co.......... Norwalk, Conn....... 460 
St. Lawrence Pulp and Paper Mills...... Ottawa, Canada....... 1,000 
Re Paper CO... .c.sccecescececave Watertown, N. Y..... 2,000 : 
Shuttleworth, Keiler & Co..........0.-- New York city........ 75 
Sielaft A Ee as Milwaukee, Wis....... 25 
South Coventry Paper Co...............South Coventry, Conn. 20 
Stamford Paper Co...........csccececes Hartford, Conn....... 50 
Standard Paper Co.............cceceees Kalamazoo, Mich...... 200 ‘ 
Stone & ee eS Pee 25 . 
Strathmore ROE Cina Uh ck dvs ckecces de Mittineague, Mass..... 2,000 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co........... Kaukauna, Wis....... 800 ide 
Meme Paper Box Co.... 0.60.0 s0ccscece Salt Lake City, Utah.. 80 
Waterproof Paper and Board Co........ Dayton, Ohio......... 
Wausau Sulphite Fibre Co.............. Mosinee, Wis........- 700 
Whiting Paper Co., Geo. A.............Menasha, Wis 200 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.......New York city....... 20,000 
Behr & Co., Herman..............-000- New York city....... 
ISIE STE CTUL TET Le eee PTL Tee rere rere eee $1,693 $140 $3,095 





$2,165 
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100 


390 


1,600 








Allan-Jarvis. 
Increased capital. 
Company reorganized 
McArthur Brothers. 
Dreskell Paper Co. 
Wayne Paper Mills. 
Increased from 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp Co., Le Ray 


Increased from $ 1,500,000, 


$1,500,000 
Paper C 


Increased from $100,000. 


Consolidated with Grand Rapids Pulp ané Paper Co. 


Reincorporated. 


Increased from $500,000 


Increased from $10,00¢ 
Holding Co. 

Reduced from $100,00¢ 
Reduced from $100,000. 


Branch of Indianapolis Paper Stoci 

Lincoln City Paper Mills Co. 

Increased from $150,000 

Increased from $30,0« 

Increased from $25,00¢ 

Increased from $960,00% 

Carson & Horan. 

Increased from $24,00¢ 

Amer. Filler Co., W. D. Coil Filler ( Vincennes Paper Co. 


Increased from $200,000. 
Kingsley Brothers, Salisbury, Vt 
Increased from $125,00¢ 
Laurentide Paper Co 

Increased. 


Cotignola Brothers & Raggone, and Jos. Carran~ 


Incerased from $1,000,000. 
Increased from $500,000, 
Incerased from $250,000. 
Increased from $15,000. 
Cataract Paper Co. 

Increased from $100,00¢ 

Increased from $2,500. 

Highland Mills Paper Co. 

Old Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd 
Increased from $15,000. 

Increased. 
Increased from $20,000. 
Increased from $200,000. 
Increased from $60,000. 
Increased from $600,000. 
Increased from $50,000. 

3 is Rose & Frank. 

Increased from $60,000. 
Increased from $250,000. 

W. W. Russell Card Co. 
Incorporated in New Brunswick. 
Increased from $300,000. 
Increased from $1,600,000. 

J. J. McCluskay. 


Increased from $17,000. 
Nicholas Paper Co. 





Increased from $180,000. 

Reorganized. 

Mittineague Paper Co., Woronoco Paper Cc 
Increased from $400,000. 





Increased from $75,000. 
Increased from $500,000. 
Whiting Paper Co. 
Increased from $10,000,000. 








Total, 74 companies—$77,854,000. 
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Promises Make Friends=But 


THE WANDEL ROTARY SCREEN 
DOES Make Clean Paper 








The Unequaled Success of these Two Mach 


THE WANDEL ROTARY SCREEN requires little attention— 
saves power—waste stock—repairs. Cleans itself automatically 


and gives uniform weight of paper. Over 200 now used in 
85 Paper Mills 


WANDEL SCREEN MANUFA 
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Performances Keep Them 


THE WANDEL IMPROVED SAVE-ALL 
Turns Waste Into Profit 
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ines Insures Their Use in Every Paper Mill 


THE WANDEL SAVE-ALL a most practical save-all of 
highest efficiency. Requires only 4 H. P. Its low price 
and low maintenance cost turns loss to profit 


CTURING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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High Grade Paper Machinery 


RAG ROOM EQUIPMENT 


aa We make a 
Specialty 
of First Glass 


Equipment for 
the Rag Room 


RAG THRASHERS 
RAILROAD DUSTERS 
FAN DUSTERS 
RAG CUTTERS 


DUST EXHAUSTING 
SYSTEMS 


Not the Cheapest 


on the market 


But the Best 


WRITE FOR GATALOGUE 
IMPROVED RAG THRASHER 


ALSO 


WEB GALENDERS 
SHEET GALENDERS 
PLATERS 
MEGHANIGAL FILTERS 


In All Sizes 
To Suit Location and Gonditions 


SIX-CYLINDER RAILROAD DUSTER 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS. 
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NEW GOMPANIES INCORPORATED DURING 1911 


Subjoine | 


s a list of manufacturing and distributing concerns, belonging to or affiliated with the paper industry of the United 


States and Canada, which have been organized and incorporated during last year. The figures represent the amount of author 


ized capital in each case. 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS. 


NO. COMPANIES. 
ican Fibre Reed Co., New Castle, Del.—paper and pulp... 
en Puls & Cordage Co., N. Y.City—pulp, paper, etc. 1,600,000 
Aster Paper Co., Skaneateles Jct., N. Y.—fibre paper and spec’l’s 50,000 
Barney Paper Co., Newburgh, N. ¥ 100,000 
Beaver Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Can.—pulp and paper 400,000 
British Canadian Paper Mills, Montreal, Can.—pulp and paper. 500,000 
British Columbia Engin’g & Irrigation Co., Ltd.; Vancouver, B. C. 100,000 
Brunet Falls Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Ww is 
Burroughs Lumber Co., Theo. A., Ltd., Winnipeg, 5,000,000 
Escambia Pulp and Paper Co., Escambia, Mich.—pulp at present. 30,000 
Franklin Coated Paper Mills, Franklin, Ohio—coated paper... 300,000 
Frye Wood Pulp Co., Harrington, Me : 100,000 
Garrity-Faber Paper Co., New York City 50,000 
Gatineau Industrial Co., Ltd., Harvey Falls, Que.—paper 200,000 
General Pulp & Paper Co., Augusta, Me 25,000 
Georgia Pulp Wood Co., Atlanta, Ga.—wood pulp, etc 1,000,000 
Halifax Paper Corp. of Richmond, Richmond, Va.—pulp and kraft 300,000 
Hamlin Pulp & Paper Co., Ramson, Pa 20,000 
Hawthorne Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 200,000 
Hoquin Wood Pulp Co., Hoquin, Wash 30,000 
Harvard Pulp Process Co., Everett, Wash 50,000 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Everett, Wash y 20,000 
Insurance Packing Paper Mills, Boston, Mass.—waterproof paper 50,000 
International Wrapping Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis 25,000 
Kirkham Co., New York City—wood pulp 10,000 
Lake Superior Paper Co., Sault Ste. wiesle 8,000,000 
Martin Pulp & Paper Co., Yaleville, N. Y 50,000 
Monitor Paper Co., New York City 1,000,000 
New Eagle Paper Co., Franklin, Ohio 40,000 
Nonpareil Coated Paper Co., New York City 150,000 
North Shore Contracting Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont 500,000 
Parker & Sons Fibre Co., J. C., New Castle, 300,000 
Plastergon Wall Board Co., Tonawanda, N. Y 
Port Huron Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich 
Pretty Timber Exch., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.—build paper mills, etc. 5,000,000 
sg Pulp & Paper Co., Montreal, Can 15,000,000 
egal Paper Co., Pulaski, N. Y.—toilet papers 10,000 
Riggs-Higgins Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Roberval Paper Co., Roberval, Que 
Smith Co., E. R., St. Johns, : 75,000 
Southern Paper Co., Tully, N. Y 1,000,000 
Superior Tissue Paper Co., Springfield, Mass 100,000 
Sussex Paper Co., Hamburg, N. |] 1,000,000 
Tidewater Paper Mills Co.. New York City 1,500,000 
Traders Paper Co., Augusta, Me 25,000 
Universal Fibre Board Co., Rochester, N. 200,000 
Warren Parchment Co., Brownville, N. Y 35,000 
Wyamack Pulp & Paper Co., Toronto, Can 8,000,000 


CAPITAL, 
$1,000,000 


1,200,000 


25,000 
80,000 


wood pulp 10,000 
3,000,000 


$57,460,000 
LUMBER AND PULP CONCERNS. 


Ain River Development Co., Ltd., Prince Rupert, B. 
Aitkins Bros., Ltd., Fairville, Que 
Alberta British Columbia Lumber Co., Cranbrook, B. C 
Arkansas-Vancouver Timber & Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Bellerive Lumber Co., Montreal, Can 
Blaine Shingle Co., Dover, Del 50,000 
British Canadian Lumber Corporation, Vancouver, B. C 20,000.000 
Canadian Fibre Wood Manufacturing Co., Toronto, Can 40,000 
Canadian Lumber Yards, Montreal, Can 1,000,000 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. 5,000,000 
Cascade Wood Products Co., St. Regis Falls, N. Y “80,000 
Chaleur Bay Lumber Co., Port Daniel, Que 200,000 
Champion Lumber Co., Heyworth Co., N.Y 3,510,000 
Columbia Mutual Lumber Co., Lt., Victoria, B. 1,500,000 
D’Auteuil Lumber Co., Quebec, Can ” 50,000 
Hamburg & Co., J., Vancouver, B. C 1,250,000 
ennedy Construction Co., Ltd., Quebec, Can 250,000 
Manowan Lumber, Power & Pulp Co., Montreal, Can 90,000 
Mountjoy Lumber Co., Toronto, Can 100,000 
Mt. Lehman Lumber, Timber & Trading Co., Mt. 30,000 
Pheenix Lumber Co., Traucona, Man., Can 20,000 
Powell River Co., Ltd., Vancouver, BK. C 4,000,000 
Renata Lumber Co., Ltd., Renata, B. C 25,000 
Richelieu Lumber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can 250,000 
Rothsay Lumber Co., Quebec, Can 20,000 
Southern Turpentine & Wood Pulp Co., Del. 500,000 
South Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. 50,000 
Suburban Construction Co., Toronto, Can 100,000 
Sunset Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 30,000 
Upper Fraser River Lumber Co., 2,500,000 
estern Timber Holding Co., 3,000,000 
20,000 


$100,000 
24,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
50,000 


Wright & Carroll Investments, 


$46,359,000 
PAPER BOX MANUFACTURE RS, 


American Carton Co Chica 
a ke ago, Ill.—boxes and receptacles 
American Paper Box Co., Cleveland, Ohio : 
Angelica Paper Box Co., Angelica, N, Y 

anner Paper Box Co., Wilmington, Del 


Buffalo Corrugated Container Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ $25,000 


Case Co., Chicago, Ill.—paper, wood, fibre and leat Xe te 2,00 
Climax Manufacturing Co., Castorland. N. Y. ; 15,000 
Diamond Paper Box Co., Rochester, N. Y.. ; 10,006 
Fort Dearborn Folding Box Co., Morris, Ill. ; 0,00 
Freiday Paper Box Co., Newark, N. J...... - eae $0,000 
Globe Paper Co., Evansville, Ind was , eeacees 50,000 
Globe Paper Box Co., Brooklyn, N. Diteaetk dene 1,000 
Greenpoint Paper Box Co., Brooklyn, N. Y..... ; 1,000 
Harrisburg Bag & Box Co., Harrisburg, Pa................. 25,000 
Harrison Collapsible Box Co., Vancouver, B. C.. one wm 25,000 
Meyer Paper Box Co., Eau Claire, vedeeneen wanes 1 5,00¢ 
Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, Mich........ , 500,000 
Mobile Paper Bag Co., Mobile, Ala.—bags and bo aa ae 10,000 
Monarch Paper Box Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, N. Y 10,000 
Perfect Patent Folding Box Co., New York City. eae ; 30,000 
Plainwell Paper Box Co., Plainwell, N. J a 10,000 
San Pedro Paper Box Co., San Pedro, Cal 10,000 
Smith Paper Box Co., L. W., Chicago, II! <ieera he i 10,000 
Spokane Box & Paper Manufacturing Co., Spokane, Wash.... 50,000 
United Corrugated Paper Packing Co., Newark, N. J - 

United Paper Box Co., Newark, N. | 
University Paper Box Co., Boston, 
Vanderbeck & Sons, Inc., Jersey City, N. 
Weil & Co., Jos. J., New York City 
Williams Folding Box Co., Chicago, 


10,000 
125,000 
25,000 
300,000 
1,000 
10,000 


$1,700,001 
SUNDRY MANUFACTURES. 


Allen-Bailey Tag Co., Dansville. Ill.—florist tags and labels... . $60,000 
American Label Manufacturing Co., Baltimore City, Ia.—labels 500,000 
Boston Paper Specialty Co., Boston, Mass.—paper specialties. . 10,000 
Soyd Sticky Fly Paper Co., Boston, Mass.—fly paper 
Central Paper Co., Salem, Mass.. 

Ceronna Paper Co., Akron, Ohio—book cover material 10,000 
Corrugated Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can 40,000 
Crescent Compound Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J.—roofing paper 500,000 
Genesee Carbon & Wax Paper Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Hanover Paper Co., New York City 25,000 
Indianapolis Envelope Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—mfg. envelopes. 25,000 
Indianapolis Paper Novelty Co., Indianap., Ind.—paper novelties 
Keyes Fibre Co., Waterville, Me.—papyrus plates and dishes. . 
M. & H. Stationery Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—mfg. stationers. . 
Manhattan Roll Label Co., New York City—labels, tickets, etc. 
Meyer Bros. Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—specialties 
Mississippi Valley Blank Book Co., Quincy, Ill.—blank books 
Myler Wax Paper Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.—wax papers... 
National Envelope Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—envelopes 10,000 
National Envelope Co., Delanco, N. J.—stationery supplies. .. 25,000 
National Safety Mesctane Co., Augusta, Me.—envelopes 100,000 
No Leak Paper Dish Co., Wheeling, W. Va.—paper dishes. 50,000 
Paper Bottle & Package Co., Toronto, Can.—paper bottles, etc 200,000 
Paper Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 10,000 
Pittsburgh Envelope Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. envelopes 200,000 
Public Service Drinking Cup Co., N. Y. City—paper drinking cups 50,000 
Rochester Pad & Wrapper Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Royal Music Roll Co. of Buffalo, Buf., N. Y.—perforated rolls 
Sanitary Paper Bottle & Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sanitary Paper Towel Service, Camden, N. ].—paper specialties 
Shuman Co., Frank G., Chicago, Il 
Split Fibre Key Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.—paper fibre goods. 
Suderland Paper Co., New York City 

Trenton Paper & Woodenware Co., Trenton, N. J.—paper prod’ts 
Trier & Berfield Co., N. Y. City—mfr. and dealer in photo mounts 
U. S. Drinking Cup Co., New York City—paper drinking cups 
Universal Paper Products Co., Chicago, III 

Western Individual Drinking Cup Co., Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Whitehouse Co., John N., New York City—paper novelties 


150,000 
5,000 


20,000 


50,000 
150,000 
50,000 
10,000 
30,000 
100,000 
10,000 


30,000 
100,000 
25,000 
10,000 
40,000 
5,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Total ... $ 


$2,765,000 
WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


Etna Wall Paper Co., Beaumont, 

Independent Wall Paper Co., Hoboken, N. J 
Keystone Jobbers’ Wall Paper Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 30,000 
McIndoe & Whitney Co., Winchester, Mass.—wall paper 40,000 
Marvin Co. of Troy, G, G., Troy, N. Y.—wall paper 40,000 
Monarch Paper and Paint Co., Chicago, III 50,000 
Newark Five and Ten Cent Wall Paper Co., Newark, N. 250,000 
North American Wall Paper Co., New York City 10,000 
Progress Wall Paper Co., Cleveland, Ohio 15,000 
Star-Peerless Wall Paper Mills, Joliet, I 500,000 


50,000 


$2,000 
10,000 


PAPER DEALERS. 


Advance Paper Co., Chicago, Ill.—wrapping and twine ; 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Andrews Paper Co., H. P., New York City 

Bay Ridge Paper Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Clements Paper Co., Nashville, Tenn.—high grade papers 100,000 
Clogston Co., New Haven, Conn.—paper and paper boxes 7,500 
Consumers’ Paper Co., Detroit, Mich 7,500 
Federal Paper & Supply Co., New York City 0,¢ 


10,000 





5p nent OTS 


a a 








CAPACITY: 100 TONS, DRY WGT., GROUND WOOD, 
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THE RYTHER SHREDDER 


FOR REDUCING 


FROZEN LAPS, ALL KINDS DRY FIBRES, BROKE, 
OVER-ISSUES AND GENERAL PAPER STOCK 


REOUIRES FROM 15 TO 25 H. ACCORDING TO STOCK 
FLOOR SPACE, 7 FT. ae i os 2 





PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 
ST. REGIS PAPER CO 


Epa unte Chane § Ose Des Wienke UER See Oe DEFERIET, N. Y 
SRR PO ee MAD eo ass sla aieled oe wa Rew es enlace eel eg eee CARTHAGE, N. Y. 

EC eERURE RP Oe MEO EIN | GAD. 55 cc cds os Kovenencdbcrsdea sedan NORFOLK, N. Y. 
DD PAP SI iin 55s 5n cc vce vie bacadncese vcbe nance tA arcs 

Leh ee RCC N Ss SRE MRR EAD in ood ccbb sce cv ansiassanteeean FT. EDWARD, N. Y. 
Re aN 2 EES PR I sas eaten dies a sina od slaw a0 Ramee ee RILEY, ME. 

Eee eNOS MOPS BPR BEER CID o's o,6i0 iS ose eb Wanigisa eoeanten NIAGARA F ALLS, .N. Y. 
Se RON CRIREE BREE MRR oie bb'cinie's die sc eens Se aCwER Nae taN PYRITES, N. Y. 
DTA We ee RE Be CO anos ks inks 'ccnaecsceeb ces cg sso > i acres 
Ree ee SRE ORS Sa OAT ESs's ooo ns p50 bandeasnckssesnesyeaas NANTERRE, FRANCE. 
Pee ae a SOOM EAD. 5 alot be os ao add Oi woee dunce se wiee BROWNVILLE, N. Y. 
EEN MEE BG coho nics dae oR coe ane Nat wwhe kan eRbee BERLIN, N. H. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY 


Canroace N.Y... UU: Se 








24 HRS. 
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BALANCED SHAKER CHIP SCREENS | 


FOR REMOVING SLIVERS, SAWDUST AND DIRT FROM CHIPPED WOOD 
MADE IN SIZES TO SCREEN FROM FIVE TO TWENTY CORDS PER HOUR 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 





SOME OF THE USERS 


PURE ERED PAPI CO} 6 Sev cS ces cone cwececeehuse nce daees GRAND MERE, QUE. 
ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEV. CO................20000e GRAND FALLS, N. F. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC SULPHITE PULP CO..............SWANSON BAY, B. C. 

WU Ao i dy ila NA) Sy > SR era eee ....».MERRITTON, ONT. 

eee ee Oise wis 5s Cadac mad Concent caves ws « .... TOKIO, JAPAN. 

RR PUP OG, PEN CUD 6's. 66 sce nace th as kabdweeqaaagsadesnca’ CANTON, N. C. 

See ORG, PU RR CN on chic hecins xveicduscuucakesaec) RICHWOOD, W. VA. 
MINNESOTA & ONTARIO POWER CO..................: INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO................. ...PORT EDWARDS, WIS 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER CO...:.:..,......... COVINGTON, VA. 

MING EOOM-MARTIN COM. oo 5.5.. 0c icc cuceeiets ....»- NORFOLK, N. Y. 
CARIMAGE SULPHITE PULP CO:d. . 0.0.5 o..c cece eocssss CAREMAGE, N. Y. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO............. wie sieiwe@ic eon ¥d.0s «nee 

Ree ee I og oo a 5c a c.ded aw'nhaiss ad dee taweexwees ceed STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 
WYAGAMAC PULP AND PAPER CO...................++.+» THREE RIVERS, QUE 
BifetR ee eC UCIEE PAPER COS 6 occ ccccceeasnetecs ....-SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 
ENT SOG PES PAPER CO} on cinccas cde sstach tceves ..»»NEWTON FALLS, N. Y. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE COMPANY 
CantTnaAce. N.Y. 0. SS & 





THE 


THE WRIGH1 


ar a eat aed 


THE WRIGHT 


WRIGHT 


ADJUSTABLE 
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PAPER HOLDER 


PAPER 


TOILET FIXTURE 


AND CUITER 


TOWEL 


WITH PERFECT 


LOCKING DEVICE AND TENSION SPRING 


NEW YORK 
19 WarrEN ST. 





ANNUAL 


THE WRIGHT LINE PRODUCTS 


COMPRISING EVERYTHING IN THE NATURE ©) 
PAPER AND TWINE HARDWARE 


PAPER CUTTERS 
Jumbo Cutters 

Shelf Bracket Cutters 
Hanger Cutters 

Wall Bracket Cutters 
Parchment Cutters 
Combination Cutters of 


every description 


SPECIALTIES 


Paper Towel Holders 
Rope Reel Holder 
Ball, Tube and ne 
Twine Holders 
Toilet 
Twine Cutters 
Reel Ticket Holders 
Holders for 


Paper Fixtures 


Tinsel 


MBER 


FIXTURE 


Cords and Ribbons 


THE WRIGHT PAPER HOLDER AND CUT- 
TER is the strongest, simplest and most highly finished 
device for cutting roll wrapping paper on the market 
today. It will hold rolls of paper from 5 inches to 18 
inches in diameter, and from 6 inches to 6 feet in length, 
and will cut with equal ease the thinnest wax tissue or 
heaviest Kraft papers. 

THE WRIGHT TWINE SPECIALTIES comprise 
Holders for Cone, Tube and Ball Twines and Rope Reel 
The WRIGHT Safety Twine 
Cutter will commend itself, as it may be fastened any- 


Holders of various sizes. 


where, and the knife may be easily removed and sharp- 
ened. 


OUR CONTRACT DEPARTMENT will be pleased 
to submit prices, drawings, etc., for contract work on 
special fixtures for Twine Holders, Lock Toilet Fix- 
tures, Paper Towel Holders for hotels and office build- 


ings, and work of a similar nature. 


A complete stock of our 
goods carried in our three 
warehouses enables us to 
offer the quickest possi- 
ble deliveries, and we so- 
licit your orders on the 
basis of perfect goods and 
satisfactory service. We 
have supplied the trade 
for over sixteen years. 


Letters of inquiry, re- 
quests for Catalogs, etc., 
will receive our immedi- 
ate attention. 


WRIGHT GLASS BALL 
TWINE HOLDER 


WRIGHT CUTTER COMPANY 


PAPER AND TWINE HARDWARE 
24-28 BINFORD STREET, 


MANUFACTURERS 


AND EXPORTERS OF 


CHICAGO 
29 S. Ciinton ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Feitel Bag Corporation, New Orleans—bags and twines........ 250,000 
Giles-Grippen ( Mason City, Ia.—wrappings and bags...... 25,000 
Ishman-Elisworth Co., Union, N. J......-.esseeceeeeeeeeeees 25,000 
Lazar-Arch ¢ Paper Co., San Francisco, Cal.........0sseeees 10,000 
Nackie Paper Co., J eR oO ree 16,000 
New York & New Jersey Paper Co., New Brunswick, N, J 125,000 
Paper Supply ¢ st. Louis, bandudue tinned ies stinaded £0080 5,000 
Shepherd Paper Co., Wilmington, Del. esa cuss Coeethsss 25,000 
Standard Paper Woodenware Co., of Kansas City, Mo...... 10,000 
United Paper Mills Co., RAs Sac auc po aeee ems e au elead 10,000 
Walmo Paper ¢ Di ie Ck ans eh sp aow whee vateae ne 10,000 
Ward-Young Manufacturing Co.—paper and paper bag jobbers. 15,000 
TORRE cdi dc cc ccc cheeses hesccceneneRdnees Pucesecudeseees $706,000 

PAPER STOCK DEALERS. 
Hudson Trading Co., New York City............eseeeeeeeeees $100,000 
Liberty Paper Stock Co., Chicago, Ill.......... eee cence eee 2,500 
Middle States Paper Stock Co., Dayton, Ohio................ 4,000 
Peerless Trading Co., Albany, N. Y.—waste paper and junk.. 100,000 
Toledo Paper Gee Qe: ng oe wa ws Ob aad 25,000 
Whitaker Co., Robert, Northborough, Mass.—rags and waste.. 50,000 
We occ ccc ct c eres es esestenetecccestesoreeccsessoce $281,000 

PAPER MILL SUPPLIES. 
General Paper Goods Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J...... $100,000 
American Pulp Machine Co., San Francisco, Cal............ 100,000 
3ohr Manufacturing Co., Marion, Ind............ a: ee 25,000 
Inmann Manufacturing Co., Amsterdam, N. Y.............0-- 300,000 
ne Ci BONN CURR. act sureccnccraendcigosnus 200,000 
a 9.2.60 £6. bu C6 U6 COURSE ECA ORE GOKCL SENOS Sb Cowes $725,000 

SUNDRY CORPORATIONS. 
Consumers Paper Co., Sheckskinny, Pa............--eeeeeeee 50,000 
Fibre License Co., Norwich, Conn. ......cccccscccccccccccecs $50,000 
Penobscot Development Co., Old Town, Me................. 250,000 
Northwestern Power Co., Vancouver, B. C...........20-000-: 50,000 
Stamford Paper Co., Stamford, Conn..............250008: + 50,000 
National Fibre Products Co., Del. Corp.................0005 1,000,000 
Tampice Fibre Industrial Co., Wilmington, Del.............. 1,000,000 
U. Ss. Fibre Co., Maine Corp CRC Cee rere sees eeseseseeeeseesee 1,000,000 
PREG h es Sh b6S CER Cone OCR ese sc adeotsterwtateaciadwen $3,450,000 


RECAPITULATION 
Number of 


Companies. Capital. 





ener aid Pulp Mills..........c.eree. Sada oen . 48 $57,460,000 
mee Gi Pile Concerns. ... o's ccccccaccccccccnat 33 46,359,000 
EE IE DRMMMEERCCUTOTS 65 0 ccc c cn ciccccsccccccces 30 1,700,000 
Sundry Paper Manufacturers........ 39 2,765,000 
Wall Paper Manufacturers and dealers............-. 11 997,000 
OE SEES Raeuces eae Fuccse 706,000 
ST ME OUND. 6c ciosccccccubdceseces wandongas 6 281,000 
Papér: Mill Supply Concerns..............+.: maa we 5 725,000 
Corporation Changes and Old Firms Incorporated... 74 77,854,000 
Printers and Publishers.................- ad view ants 346 36,668,500 
NN EOI OS re 8 ” 3,450,000 

SRINEMU AV Ed cco phos Kuewordetesaseardvduunoe’ 620 $228,965,500 


NEW MILL GONSTRUCTION IN 1911 


With but one notable exception new mill construction in 1911 
was confined to the territory adjacent to the Canadian border. 
Some new mills were, of course, put upon our side of the line. The 
big enterprises of the year were located in the Dominion and that 
near the dividing line. The exception referred to is that of the 
Tidewater Paper Mills Company, now under construction on the 
Brooklyn side of New York harbor. 

Because of the reciprocity agitation and the general belief that 
there would be free entry from Canada for pulp and news paper 
the past year saw the longest list of new paper and pulp making 
mcorporations in Canada that has ever taken place in the same 
length of time. In the light of subsequent events it is now plain 
that most of these new companies were in the nature of specula- 
tions, their promoters simply taking a gamble on the success of the 
reciprocity measure. While many of the backers of the schemes 
incurred no expense other than the incorporation fees, still there 
were quite a number that obtained options on timberlands and 
water powers which necessitated some outlay of money. With the 
refusal of the Canadians to carry out their part of the reciprocity 
Program, all the speculative paper and pulp propositions that had 
been launched on both sides of the border were put in storage 
Pending an adjustment of the “beautifully mixed up mess” which 
our legislators at Washington have imposed on the paper industry 
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of this country. If the tangle is ever straightened out no doubt 


some of the enterprises that were incorporated last year will ma- 


terialize. Meantime the Customs Court is to pass on the effect of 
Schedule M of the tariff act, which decision, if contrary to the 
view of the advocates of the most favored nations clause of our 


international treaties, will lead to a row which may still further 
complicate matters. 

Reciprocity, it must be admitted, has much to answer for, and 
on the heads of those who are responsible for the bungle all paper 
the 


financial loss resulting from the collapse of the reciprocity blunder 


men are a unit in putting the blame. To estimate actual 


would be a difficult matter, A little reflection will, however, con- 
vince anyone that it must have been large, as almost every paper 
man knows of numerous plans that were, to some extent, carried 
out in expectation of the changed status of things that would be 
brought about by free entry of Canadian news paper and ground 
wood. Up to date this outlay is not earning a dollar. 


Having briefly referred to the “might-have-beens,” we now turn 
to the enterprises that were carried out despite the disturbances 
of the year. Because of their greater relative importance mention 
will first be made of the new Canadian projects, some of which 
are now completed. 


NEw 


Beginning in the western corner of the Dominion, we note the 


Mitts 1n British CoLuMBIA 


new paper and pulp mill of the Powell River Paper Company, 
which is located on the Powell River, 80 miles north of the city 
of Vancouver. completed, and is now 


The men back of this 


This plant was recently 
making news, ground wood and sulphite. 
enterprise are for the most part successful lumbermen. who have 
operated in Minnesota. B. F. Nelson, who is president of the Hen 
nepin Paper Company, of Little Falls, Minn., and interested in the 
B. F 


man of the board of directors of the Powell River Paper Company. 


Nelson Manufacturing Company, of Minneapolis, is chair 


George F. Hardy, of New York, was the architect and engineer in 
charge of the construction of this mill. 

On Howe Sound, 25 miles north of Vancouver city, is the new 
This 


it is understood, a recent reorganization of the British 


pulp mill of the British Columbian Sulphite Fibre Company. 
concern is, 
Canadian Wood Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd. The mill is now 


making 4o tons daily of high grade easy bleaching sulphite. 
BiG 

Coming east from British Columbia, the next new mill we find 
is that at the “Soo,” 
new four machine mill of the 
Ltd., at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
represents a reincorporation of the paper and pulp enterprises at 
the “Soo.” 


Paper MILL AT THE “Soo.” 

the same being the 
Paper Company, 
This company, as is well known, 


on the Canadian side 


Lake Superior 


The decision to build the new paper mill, to replace 
the one burned some years ago, was no doubt due to the reciproc- 
ity agitation, the having many 
under free entry for news into the United States. 

Another conspicuous addition to the paper making plants of 
Ontario is that recently made by the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Company at 


location advantages, especially 


Espanola. The installation of two 164 inch 
news machines puts this company in a prominent place as a pro 
ducer of news paper. In connection with the addition of paper 
machines to its pulp mill, it is reported that the Spanish River 
Company has acquired the property of the Imperial Paper Mills 
Company, of Sturgeon Falls. 

The Garden City Paper Mills Company, at St. Catherines, is 
a new name in Ontario’s list of paper manufacturing companies. 
The mill is on the Old Welland Canal, and makes tissues and 
The company will 
wood plant next spring. 

New MILts IN QUEBEC. 
In the Province of Quebec there have been no end of big 


projects incorporated during the past year. that 


tissue specialties. probably add a ground 


Those, however, 
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io 
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have been built or are now under construction number less than 
half a dozen. Brief mention of these follow: 

The new three machine mill at Jonquieres, which has been 
built by Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., is one of the most modern 
and best equipped mills in Canada. Its product consists of 150 
tons daily of news, 168 tons of ground wood and 50 tons of 
sulphite. This plant is one of the most substantial additions to 
the industry in the province, as it has the advantage of location, 
supplies and ample capital for its operation. George H. Hardy 
was the architect and engineer. 

A new pulp mill that was recently completed at Murray Bay, 
P. Q., under the plans and supervision of Architect Hardy, is that 
of the East Canada Power and Pulp Company, Ltd. This mill is 


ial ta apa 
New MILts In NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Although there have been no new mills built in Newf 


dland 
during 1911 considerable progress in paper and pulp makine have 
been made on the island in the way of additions to the two big 
plants already located there. At the mill of the Anglo-N< vfound- 


land Development Company two additional paper machines have 
been put in within the year, and at Albert E. Reed & Co.'s pulp 
mill at Bishop’s Falls the capacity of the plant has been increased 
from 70 tons of ground wood to 140 tons daily. 
New CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

During 1911 there was very little new paper mill construction in 
the United States. The reason for this lies in the fxgt that paper 
making on this side of the border suffered a kind «# g paralysis 





3IRDSEYE VIEW OF THE BaGLey & SEWALL CoMPANy, WATERTOWN, N. Y., AS WHEN COMPLETED. 


equipped to make 100 tons daily of ground wood. It is well 
equipped and has water, steam and electric power. Its location 
is excellent for shipping pulp to the mills on this side of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

At Three Rivers, P. Q., there are now two new paper or pulp 
mills. One of these, located at Cap Madeleine, a few miles from 
Three Rivers, is a pulp mill erected last year by the Union Bag 
and Paper Company. It is understood that the company wil: 
soon double the equipment of this mill. 

[he second mill at Three Rivers is located on Baptist’s Island, 
and is now under construction. It is being built by the Waya- 
gamack Pulp and Paper Company. It is a 50-ton news mill, 
which, according to the plans, is only one of four units that will 
be erected. 

A new project about which very little has been heard is that 
of the Bronson Pulp and Paper Company, which is located on the 
Ottawa River, in the city of Ottawa. The mill, which will make 
ground wood, is equipped with fifteen grinders, F. C. Anderson, 
of Carthage, N. Y., was the architect and engineer in charge. 


over the prospect of free entry of paper and pulp from Canada, it 
having been taken for granted that the people in the Dominion 
would ratify the agreement of their representatives who journeyed 
to Washington for the special purpose of making a new tariff ar- 
rangement with the Dominion. 

Although only news paper and ground wood were involved in 
the reciprocity deal, all branches of the industry here seemed to be 
affected by the fear of a possible flooding of the American market 
by Canadian paper. The news manufacturers dreaded this compe- 
tition. The manila mills, in their turn, feared that the news men, 
being unable to stand the new rivalry from the North, would 
change to manilas, thus forcing them off their regular product and 
onto some other grades. The manufacturers of book and writings 
also seemed possessed of the prevelant dread, and for that reason 
decided to postpone further outlay on their plants till they knew 
exactly “how the cat was going to jump.” Considering their frame 
of mind the lack of new mill building in the United States is not 
to be wondered at. 

The new plant of the Tidewater Paper Mills Company, | cated 
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Th The Howard Paper Co. 


URBANA, OHIO 


Branch Office: Mills : 
DAYTON, OHIO URBANA, OHIO 


Product ——————— 
Bonds, Ledgers, Writings 


Specialty 
Artistic and Individual Watermarks 
HOWARD PROCESS 


Equipped to Rule and Rewind 


| MAXWELL HOWARD WILLIAM CLARK LUCIUS HOWARD 
| resident Manager Sales Secretary and Treasurer 
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The general use of permanent Indanthrene 
Blue for Bond, Writing, Ledger and Book 
papers and the introduction of Indanthrene 
Violet for fast Heliotrope Shades, has given 
rise to an insistent demand for faster colors in 
all papers. 


The ever increasing range of Indanthrene 
Dyes, together with marked improvements in 
our other color groups for paper, enable us to 
now furnish dyes in practically all shades that 
will answer any reasonable trade requirement 
as to permanence. 


We suggest that the exceptional facilities of 
our Paper Laboratory be freely utilized, as 
affording an expeditious and complete solution 
of many complex problems as to the application, 
permanency or cost of colors, with which the 
modern papermaker is daily confronted. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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edge on the Brooklyn side of New York harbor, 
‘teworthy instance of new construction within the 
two machine news mill, but will not make its own 
on getting its supply cheaply ffom Canada or from 
abroad. Its location makes this arrangement ideal, as all its raw 
material ca! unloaded from shipboard without extra handling. 
A great saving will also be made, for the same reason, on its fin- 
ished product which will be sold in New York and in the cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 


at the water 
is the most 
year. It is < 
pulp, relying 


A new mill about which there is considerable interest because of 
its location is that of the Inland Empire 
near Spokane, Wash. 


-aper Company, located 
While this mill is making a variety of 
grades, still the project as yet falls short of the plans of its backers, 


and will remain until its big dam, now under construction, is 


completed. When that is finished the plant will be a well rounded 


BirDSEYE VIEW OF THE MICHIGAN 
one, comprising ground wood, sulphite and paper departments. 

Within the year a 60-ton ground wood mill has been built at 
Topsham, Me., for the Pejepscot Paper Company, which operates 
mills at Brunswick and Lisbon Falls, in the same State. The addi- 
tional supply of pulp furnished by the new mill puts the Pejepscot 
m a strong position as far as its raw material is concerned. 

Out in Michigan three mills have been built during 1911. At 
Battle Creek the Michigan Carton Company put up a 35-ton board 
mill; at Kalamazoo the new mill of the Hawthorne Paper Com- 
pany has a capacity of 6 tons of writings and ledgers; at Port 
Huron the Port Huron Paper Company is a new project, with a 
daily tonnage of 20,000 pounds, made up of bag manilas, Mitsch- 
erlich sulphite papers and light weight specialties. 

In common with the other sections of the country, mill building 
in New York State during 1911 has been very light indeed. Besides 
the Tidewater mill in New York harbor the only other new plant 
18 the big addition to the mill of the DeGrasse Paper Company at 
Pyrites. The new building, which is being put up in record time 


by Engineer F. C. Anderson, of Carthage, is 100x250 feet, and is 
designed for two machines. 


Paper CoMPANY, 


Wisconsin has added three new plants to the industry during 
the year. The most important of these is the new plant of the 
Brunet Falls Manufacturing Company, located at Cornell. The 
mill is designed to turn out 70 tons of jute and container board 
daily and 90 tons of ground wood. 


MIGHIGAN PAPER GOMPANY ENLARGEMENTS 


Probably few paper mills in the country have experienced the 
wonderful growth of the plant owned by the Michigan Paper Com- 
pany, of Plainwell. The mill has been practically trippled in 
size during the past year and numerous other improvements have 
been made. Although the past year was a most excellent one in 
a business way, the company expects that the present year will 
be a even more successful one than the past. 


Just a year ago the miil was only a two machine one, operating 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


one 76 inch and one 110 inch machine. During the past twelve 
months two machines have been added to the equipment, both 
130 inch, making the capacity of the mill 300 tons weekly or about 
15,000 tons annually. The plant covers a ground space of 7 
acres and has one of the best water supplies in the State. 

The company is now capitalized at $500,000, and at the present 
time is doing a business of about $1,000,000 annually. The won- 
derful growth of business is due to a change in policy made about 
six years ago, when new officers were elected and progressive 
measures adopted. 

Recently a handsome two office building erected 


story was 


at a cost of about $5,000. A few weeks ago another addition, 


100x100, to be used as a storage room, was erected. There is a 
possibility that during the coming year a new structure will be 
erected for the The part of the 
for this department was of the original plant. 


washroom. mill now utilized 

The company now employes 300 people. The officers are: J. D. 
Wagner, president; Guy W. Rouse, vice president; J. W. Gilkey, 
secretary and general manager; George W. Gilkey, assistant secre- 
tary; J. I. Bush, treasurer; E. B. Mendsen, sales manager. 
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HE difference between profit 
' and loss may be in the way 
heat is utilized or wasted about 

a paper mill. 


Save 6 to 12 per cent. in your coal bill 
by utilizing waste heat in a Green’s Fuel 
Economizer. A 1000 H. P. Boiler Plant 
running 24 hours per day consumes in a 
year about 13,000 tons of coal, worth, say, 
$25,000. 

Each 20° F. in the temperature of the 
flue gases represents 1 per cent. waste of 
fuel. Send for a set of Green’s Temper- 
ature Pendants, with which the tempera- 
ture of the chimney flue gases can easily 
be determined. 

THE MOST SATISFACTORY SYSTEM FOR 
HEATING PAPER MILLS is by means of the 
hot blast. We have installed hot blast 
systems in many of the largest paper mills 
in the United States, where the heated air 
is used for dispelling fog and preventing 
condensation upon skylights, and also for 
drying paper and other materials. Ask for 
our Book 131 P. J. on ‘‘ Heat Economy 
in Paper Mills,” also our Book 137 P. J. 

n ‘‘ Heating and Ventilating.” 

Our system of DRYING COATED PAPER 

ON BOTH SIDES AT ONCE has never been 


approached in efficiency and capacity. 


JOURNAL, 


40TH YEAR. 


Profit US. 


IN THE USE 


Further particulars about this will be sup- 
plied upon request by responsible persons. 


We would be glad to send a representative 
to inspect your mill and advise upon the best 
methods of heat conservation and of feeding 
boilers, drying materials, ventilating, etc. 


| ee, 
-Heat Bace nom H 
4 


| _Paper. marl s 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. | 
Mattcawan, N. Y. 

New York City = Boston s: Chacage %: Atlanta 

Saft Franco's, Los Ang : Seattle x: Se 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


Engineers, Builders of Green’s Fuel Economizers, Fans, Blowers and Ex- 
hausters, Steam Air Heater Coils, Waste Heat Air Heaters, 
Mechanical Draft, Heating and Ventilating and Drying 
Apparatus, Draft Dampers and Engines. 
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View in 
ERECTING SHOP 
307 ft. long by 50 ft. wide 
equipped with 
Two 15 Ton Shaw 
High Speed 
Electric Traveling 
Cranes 


The largest and best equipped 


of High Grade 


All Types and Machinery for 
of 


Machines THE BLACK. 


HAMILTON, 


UP-TO-DATE METHODS 














View in 
MACHINE SHOP 
with heavy tools 
270 ft.long by 45 ft. wide 
All tools individually 


driven by electric motors 
and served by 


Two 12 Ton Niles 
High Speed Electric 


Traveling Cranes 
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255 ft.long by 80 ft. wide 
equipped with 
Three Niles 15 Ton 
Electric 
Traveling Cranes 
55 foot span, and 


Two Whiting Cupolas 





Factory Plant for the manufacture 


Paper Making Machines 
Paper and Pulp Mills 








For All 


CLAWSON CO. Kinds of Paper 


OHIO, U.S. A. 


NEWEST TYPES OF MACHINERY 


View in 
PATTERN SHOP 
85 feetlong by 50 ft. wide 
completely equipped 
and 
Tools driven by 
a 15 Horse Power 
Electric Motor 
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WHY WASTE GOOD STOCK? 


WHEN YOU CAN SAVE IT AT A SMALL EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


SCREENING GRINDER “SUCCESS” 


It will successfully reclaim and grind sulphite and ground wood screenings into a 
marketable pulp, which can be sold at a profit. 









HIS machine is thoroughly practical and durable and fully guaranteed. Easily operated and now 
running successfully in a large number of the leading mills, making from eight to ten tons of refined 
sulphite screenings as well as ground wood. It requires no expert and can be handled with the 

cheapest kind of labor. Occupies floor space thirteen feet by five feet. What we claim for this 

machine is: 

First, a saving of 50 per cent. in power over any machine now in use on this grade of material, 
Second, 100 per cent. more capacity than any machine on this grade of material. Third, it requires 
less floor space and no special foundation, as the machine is mounted on a heavy cast iron base, 
thoroughly balanced and can be set on any ordinary solid mill floor. 


These machines have been thoroughly tested by practical men, and we have many testimonial letters 
from satisfied users. 










LIST OF USERS: 









Jonquiere Pulp Co., Jonquiere, P. Q., Canada Lindauer, O’Connell Co., Little Rapids, Wis. 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd., Espanola, Ont. John Strange Paper Co., Me»asha. Wis 
John R. Booth, Ottawa, Ont. Marienette-Menominee ‘Paper Co., Marienette, Wis. 


Dells Paper & Pulp Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Riverside Fibre & Paper Co., Appieton, Wis, 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. Wausau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis. 
Wolf River Paper & Fibre Co., Shawano, Wis. Falls Manufacturing Co., Oconto Falls, Wis. 
Cherry River Paper Co., Richwood, W. Va. Orono Pulp & Paper Co., ‘Orono, Me. 


Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N.Y. 





FURTHER INFORMATION WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 


APPLETON MACHINE CO. APPLETON, WIS. 
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HAWTHORNE PAPER GOMPANY MILL 


The Hawthorne Paper Company, the latest addition to Kala- 
mazoo’s paper industries, will be started up early in the spring 
if the hopes of its management are realized. Work was begun 
on the mill about August I, 1911, and has been rapidly pushed. 
The mill was all enclosed January 1, and much of the machinery 
is now in the building. The site selected is east of the city just 
beyond the properties of the Kalamazoo Paper Company, River- 
view Coated Paper Company and Western Board and Paper Com- 
pany on the main line of the Michigan Central railroad. A large 
well of spring water, supplemented by any additional amount re- 
quired, taken from the Kalamazoo river above the city, made the 
location the choicest one available. 

Beginning at the west end is the finishing department, 56x200, 
three stories and basement. The basement will be used for stock 
and plater rooms, the main floor for office, calender and finishing 
rooms, and the second and third floors for lofts. Connected with 
this building at right angies is the machine room 70x200, ample 
in size for two machines, although only one is to be put in at 
present, a 96 inch Rice, Barton & Fales. In the basement are 
Next is the beater room 
536x140, to ke at present equipped with four beaters and three 
D. Jones & Sons Company goods. In the basement 
are seventeen drainers, and the whole of the second story is for 
the rag sorting room. 


the necessary filters and settling basins. 
washers, E. 
Adjoining the beater room is the rotary 
room 48x48, containing a Holyoke bleach boiler of 6 tons capacity. 
East of the beater room are the steam engine room and boiler 
house. 
engine and 
steam plant. 


A 750 horse power Hamilton Corliss, cross compound 
three Wickes Vertical make up the main 
The product of the mill will be loft dried ledgers, 
bonds and specialties. The officers are: F. 
A. A. Wheat, vice president; R. L. 
The very 
Mr. A. G. Wightman as superintendent. 


boilers 


M. Hodge, president ; 
Pease, secretary, and S. B. 
Monroe, treasurer. company is fortunate in securing 
He comes with a record 
of thirty-one years of paper making, seventeen of which he has 
been superintendent. For the last eleven years he was superin- 
tendent of the Chapin & Gould Paper Company. He ranks among 
the very best makers in the country. Mr. Phineas B. 
Wheeler, for the last twenty-two years connected with the Aga- 
wam Paper Company, will assume the management of the Haw- 
thorne about January 15. 
oughly 


paper 


From his long experience he is thor- 
familiar with the grades of fine paper the trade wants, 
and is sure to make a host of friends in his new territory. 


NEW SULPHATE PLANT OF THILMANY PULP AND 
PAPER GOMPANY, KAUKAUNA 


The accompanying photograph shows the uncompleted buildings 
comprising the new sulphate plant of the Thilmany Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Kaukauna, Wis., in process of erection. 
Ground was broken for the buildings in June of last year and it 
is hoped to have the mill in operation about the first of August. 

In addition to the office building there are seven separate struct- 
urse, including wood room, recovery building, boiler and power 
houses, wet machine and digester buildings. All buildings are of 
brick, concrete and steel construction with tile roofs. The plant is 
designed for 30 tons daily capacity of sulphate pulp and will cost 
completed approximately $350,000. 

The new plant is located about one-half mile east of the Thil- 
many paper mill and overlooks the Fox River at a point of great- 
est beauty. While the site is on the river bank, water power has 
not been considered by the engineers, and power in all probability 
will be generated by steam. With the completion of the mill 
there will be three plants in Wisconsin making 
the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, of Mosinee, 
Manufacturing Company, of Oconto Falls. 


sulphate pulp, 
and the Falls 


FRANKLIN GOATED PAPER GOMPANY 

The Franklin Coated Paper* Company was organized by men of 
long experience in the coating of paper to engage in the manu- 
facture of the better grades of enameled book and lithographic 
papers and in high grade coated board. The concern is capital- 
ized for $300,000, and the mill is located at Franklin, Ohio. The 
officers of the company are: President, John J. Maloney; vice 
president, John J. secretary Walter 
Symmes. 


Fisher ; and treasurer, 


The mill was built in 1910, and is designed for eight coating 
machinery. It is of brick 
and timber construction, and is electrically driven throughout. 


machines and the necessary finishing 


FRANKLIN CoATED PAPER COMPANY MILL. 
One of the superior features of the mill is a novel drying system 
which prevents the overdrying of the paper but admits of very 
high speeds of operation. This feature gives a superior product 
as to strength and finish, and avoids the high percentage of waste 
prevailing in most coating mills. 

Coating machines were furnished by the John Waldron Com 
Norwood 


Machine Company 


pany; supercalenders by the Engineering Company; 


Smith & Win- 
electrical equipment by 


cutters by the Hamblet and 
chester; boilers by the Stirling Company ; 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

Fig. 1 is a front view of the exterior of the mill; Fig 


> 
Ss: = 


a rear 


view, showing the power house; Fig. 2, a view of a portion of 


INTERIOR FRANKLIN COATED PAPER 


FRANKLIN, OHIO? 


Company MILL, 


the finishing room; Figs. 4 and 5, views of two of the coating 
machine drying lines. 

The mill was designed and its construction superintended by 
B. S. Hughes, Mill engineer and Architect, Commercial Tribune 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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You YouCan't t Overlook | his 








NO. 11 “GIANT” STOCK CUTTER 
17-inch Knife, 4,000 lbs. Per Hour. Weight, 8,000 Ibs. 


‘| HERE is one fact concerning the No. 11 ) 
that no purchaser can afford to overlook. \&. 
This machine will save enough in power, in labor, repairs, belting, 


floor space, and in the beaters, to repay its own cost in a comparatively 
short time. 


Stock Cutter 








Five of these cutters in a well known mill cost only $336.60 for 


repairs in two years of continuous operation, or an average of only $2.80 
per month for each cutter. 


It makes 7,200 cuts per minute at 600 R. P.M. It cuts the stock 


as fine as any two other machines. Its capacity is two tons of well-cut 
stock per hour. 





No other cutter can compare with it in the rapid and thorough 
cutting of stock for Roofing Paper and Felts. 


The prudent purchaser requires strength, rigidity, fast and thorough 
cutting, together with durability and freedom from breakdowns. He finds 


these requirements realized in @=== Stock Cutters as in no other 
( GIA) 


make. 





Canadian Manufacturers under Patents: 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Without Losing Money! 


OW look over the machine as a machine. The more you know 


about machinery, the more it will delight your sense of the fitness 
of things— 


You will like the all-iron-and-steel construction, of course. You will 
appreciate the size and strength of the main shaft—made of 6-inch 
hammered steel, each shaft a perfect forging. 


See the large, easy-rurining main bearings—11 x 5%8 inches. 
Examine the heavy split webbed balanced pulleys. Note the small 
bearings, all graphite-bushed. 


There is an automatic quick release, to allow instant disengagement 


of any obstruction, such as a tool or piece of iron, that might get in by 
accident. 


Now, as to the knives. Need we say more than that they are of 
“ Taylor-Stiles quality’? It is 46 years since we started making these 


knives, and today our line of \¢) Knives, Roll Bars and Bed Plates 
is called ““Standard”’ by people who ought to know. 


We repeat—to overlook 
Start saving by investigating — 


Canadian Manufacturers under Patents: 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS CO., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 













— SQUARE FLAT 
— TUBERS 
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BAG MACHINES 


WE MANUFACTURE THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BAG MAKING MACHINERY EVER OFFERED 

SATCHEL BOTTOM _ 

BOTTOMERS — 

— BANANA BAG an? MILLINERY BAG MACHINES — 
— CEMENT and FLOUR SACK MACHINES — 


For All Sizes of BAGS from the Smallest to the Largest 


« 
The Smith & Winchester Manufacturing Company 
SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
Makers of the various types of machinery used in the manufacture of Paper 
STRAIGHT and HARPER FOURDRINIERS, FOURDRINIERS with EDWARD’S ATTACHMENT, 
CYLINDER MACHINES, WET MACHINES, REVOLVING CUTTERS, WINDERS, REELS, 
JORDAN ENGINES, PUMPS, Etc. Also The Celebrated UNDERCUT TRIMMER 





ANNUAL NUMBER 








The Undercut 
Trimmer 


Still retains its place as the 
favorite Trimmer in demand 
in preference to all others. 


It succeeds on any class 
of paper when all others fail. 


It is the only absolutely 
reliable Trimmer manufac- 
tured at the present time. 


As now manufactured, 
with Power Driven Back 
Gauge, it realizes the acme 
of perfection. 


February 15, 1912. 


—— 


THE HINDE & DAUGH PAPER GOMPANY 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, manufacturers of corru- 
gated paper and products, was established in Sandusky, Ohio, over 
twenty years with branch factories and mills iocated at 
Gloucester City, N. J.; Muncie, Ind.; Delphos, Ohio, and Toronto, 
Ont., and in addition annually contract the output of several other 
mills. 

The local factory consists of a five story and basement, stone 
and cement, modern fireproof building, 80x200 feet, and is situated 
at the corner of 


ago, 


Decatur and Water streets, the products of 
which are corrugated fibre board shipping cases, corrugated bottle 
At the 
paper mills is being manufactured straw, chip and jute boards, 
and bogus wrapping. 


wrappers, bolster rolls and other corrugated specialties. 


The volume of the business can better be determined by the 
quality of paper used in the manufacturing departments of its 
several factories, which amounts to 130 tons per day. In one 
year alone the “Climax” bottle wrapper sales were 230,000,000 


wrappers. The product is shipyed to all parts of the world and 


Hinpe & Daucn Paper ComMpPANy’ 


is known throughout the trade as H. & D. Product. Excellent 
shipping facilities are enjoyed, having sidings from the L. S. & 
M. S., Big Four, L. E. & W., B. & O. and the Pennsylvania 
railways. 

Five hundred hands are employed at the Sandusky plants, and 
225 at the other mills. The No. 2 Mill, in course of erection, 
is a two story fireproof stone and cement building, located on 
Mills street, north of Madison street, and is 60x500 feet long. 


The same will be used exclusively in the manufacture of paper, 


and will be complete and ready for operation within the next four 
or five weeks. Two paper machine units will be installed, making 
a modern plant of fifty tons daily capacity. 

One convenience of corrugated boxes is that they are shipped 
flat or “knocked down,” occupying very little storage space, making 
it easy to handle the shipment, for on the average ten corru- 
gated boxes will take up no more room than one wooden box of 
the same dimensions. 

A very important advantage in conection with the convenience 
of handling these shipping cases is the fact that inexperienced 
workmen may be employed in place of thoroughly trained porters. 

The company was incorporated in 1900. Its officers are: J. J. 
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Dauch, president; Aug. Schmidt, Jr., vice president; Sidney Froh- 
man, treasurer, and Frank Emmons, secretary, all most capable 
business men, as is indicated by the world-wide standing of the 
company. 


PORT HURON PAPER COMPANY 

Not every paper mill is as conveniently situated in regard to its 
pulp supply as is the new mill of the Port Huron Paper Company, 
which has just been put into operation at Port Huron, Mich. 

The paper mill has been built adjoining the pulp mill of the 
Michigan Sulphite Fibre Company, one of the original Mitscherlich 
sulphite mills of the country, having been started in the spring of 
1889, and which is known as the only mill making hand sorted 
pulp in America. 

This paper mill was started in the remarkably short time of 
six months from the time the ground was broken until paper 
was made. 

The buildings are of modern construction, concrete basement 
walls and floors and brick walls above, enclosing large steel win- 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


dow frames. The roof is made of 4-inch plank supported directly 
on steel trusses. 

The unusually well lighted rooms, and 
equally good lighting has been secured at night by the use of 
large clusters of tungsten lamps. 


large windows give 


The mill was designed to accommodate two 132-inch “Yankee 
Fourdriniers” making machine glazed papers, one of which has 
been installed and is in operation. 

The machine, which is the most complete “Flying Dutchman” 
which has yet been erected in this country, was built by the Be- 
loit Iron Works, and especially designed with a view of obtain- 
ing an extremely high glaze. 

The beaters, three in number, were furnished by the Dilts Iron 
Works, and contain some features which are unique in this coun- 
try, but quite common in European practice, and were installed to 
permit working to the best advantage the Mitscherlich fibre of its 
neighbor. 

The machine is driven by a 120 horse power Nordberg engine, 
with a Moore & White speed changing device, which is located 
in the basement directly under the paper machine. 

The pumps and paper making equipment were all supplied by the 
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DILLON MA 





JAMES F. LANIGAN, Jr, °} © 


PAPER MILL 


a - Uc lm 


WE MAKE..... 


Beating and Washing Engines; Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 Jordan Engines; Stuff Pumps, 
Duplex and Triplex, fitted with the Dillon 
Patent Valve Seating ; Stuff Chests, Hori- 
zontal and Vertical; Single and Double 
Paper Gutters; Backstands; Brannan 
Patent Paper F older ; Dillon Patent Galen- 
der Doctors and Feeds; Jordan Filling ; 
Roll Bars, Bed Plates and Gutter Knives. 





BRANNAN PATENT PAPER FOLDER 





LATEST IMPROVED JORDAN ENGINE 
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PCHINE CO, 


President and Treasurer 


MACHINERY 


- MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW IMPROVED DILLON 
NEW IMPROVED DILLON BEATING ENGINE PATENT TRIPLEX PUMP 





THE DILLON IMPROVED CALENDER 
DOCTORS AND FEEDS 


IMPROVED DUPLEX CUTTER 
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Maintenance Cost 


Of all the various factors entering into the “clothing” of a 
paper machine, and an expense which largely affects the 
cost of production of paper 


The Fourdrinier Wire Is First 


The life, service and quality of paper it produces deter- 
mines its value. There are different methods for making 
wires, but Perfect Wires are only possible with Perfect 
Materials and Workmanship. When there is such a com- 
bination the full significance of 


GLEESON’S FINE WIRES 


— FOR — 


FINE HIGH GRADE PAPERS 


can be fully appreciated. We don’t like to waste time and 
material, and we sometimes wish we could do it the other 
way. But we can’t and still make a first-class, serviceable 
wire. 


Quality First—Then Price 


is our slogan, and if you consider both you know what to 
do without being told. Our extended experience and 
reputation for supplying some of the best mills, justifies 
our asking for your patronage also. 









CYLINDER MOLDS AND DANDY ROLLS 
Made and Repaired 
LETTERING AND MONOGRAMS FOR WATERMARKS 


THOMAS E. GLEESON, Inc. 


411-413 JOHN STREET, (Harrison) NEWARK, N. J. 
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Beloit Iron Works, with the exception of one stuff pump from together with the boiler feed and fire pumps, are also located in 
Dillon. the sub-basement, as is the boiler feed heater. In the sub-base- 
The finishing room equipment consists of a 64 inch Seybold ment, is also located the coal and ash handling machinery. 
trimmer and a 62 inch Hamblet finishing room cutter, which are On the west side of the building is a concrete unloading plat- 
temporarily located in the machine room on the side intended for form 8 feet wide, over which is a canopy. This makes it possible 
the second machine. to unload from eight to ten cars at a time. The coal is received 
The new concern is officered as follows: Frank J. Haynes, in hopper bottom cars and dumped into a bin directly beneath the 
president, a Port Huron lumber man; O. L. E. Weber, vice presi- track. From there it is drawn into the coal handling machinery 
dent; E. W. Kiefer, secretary and treasurer, both of the Michigan in the sub-basement. The paper machine is located on the first 
Sulphite Fibre Company; and one of the best known paper makers floor, as are also the beaters and Jordans. The machine is a six 
in the country, John E. Daley, manager. cylinder machine and trims 117 inches. There are six beaters 
—— and three stacks of calenders. The rolls of paper are handled 
HUMMEL & DOWNING by a traveling crane equipped with an electric hoist. On the north 
The new plant of the Hummel & Downing Company, of Mil- of the building is the paper stock house, 100 by 150 feet. 


watukee, Wis., comprises a building 100 feet wide by 365 feet long, 
made of reinforced concrete with brick curtain walls. Everything MIGHIGAN CARTON GOMPANY 


entering into the construction of the building has been made of The Michigan Carton Company commenced business May 1, 


brick, steel and cement, absolutely no wood being used whatever. 1907, and has enjoyed a steady growing business since then. Esti- 
The building is equipped with a sprinkler system. The paper mill mating future business on the business done during the past five 


| a ‘aa 


es 


HumMMeELL & DowninG CompaANy’s PLANT, MILWAUKEE—MACHINE Room. 


is located on the first floor, basement and sub-basement, and the years, they will be able to consume the entire output of the paper 

three floors above are given over to the manufacturing of folding machine now installed. 

boxes, The size of the machine room is 295x75 feet. The paper ma- 
The power plant is located in the basement, which has a 14 foot chine has six cylinders 106 inches long and seventy-one 42-inch 

ceiling. The stuff chests are also located in the basement, and are dryers, and was furnished by the Black-Clawson Company. 

all built of concrete. The power pump and auxiliary steam pump, The beater room is 120x75 feet and has 1,500 pound beaters, fur- 














Waterbury Felts 


ORISKANY 


NEW YORK 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
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Wausau SULPHITE Fisre CoMpANY’S NEW SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL. 


nished by the Valley Iron Works, and three Jordans, made by the 
Black-Clawson Company. 

The engine room is 86 feet square, and has four engines—one 
Murray-Corliss, 550 horse power; one Murray-Corliss, 150 horse 
power ; one Chandler & Taylor twin cylinder, variable speed, 125 
horse power, and one Skinner engine, 200 horse power, direct con- 
nected to a 150 kw. generator. 

The 52x61 feet, and is equipped with three 
Wickes boilers, 333 horse power each. 
equipped with automatic stokers, built by the 
Company. 


boiler room is 


vertical Furnaces are 
Detroit Stoker 


The entire length of the combined building is 900 feet, and 
the average width about 125 feet. 

The basement and first floor are reinforced concrete throughout. 
The walls above the first floor are brick. There is a steel bridge 
100 feet long across the river connecting the paper mill with the 
carton department. This bridge is for trucking purposes, and has 
an incline of four feet to the 100, so that the heavy loads will be 


easily trucked, as the incline is from the paper mill toward the 
carton department. 


WAUSAU SULPHATE FIBRE GOMPANY 


Great interest has been taken by the trade generally in the sul- 
phate pulp and kraft paper mill which has been built by the 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, Mosinee, Wis. This company 
began building in June, 1910, and between that time and November, 
1911, brought to full capacity the production of both their pulp and 
paper mills. The pulp mill commenced operation in August, 1911, 
and the paper mill in November, tort. 

All the buildings and equipment are the best, the former being 
principally of steel and reinforced concrete. The machinery rep- 
resents the latest ideas in paper mill equipment, and is all electri- 
cally driven, deriving its power from the Wisconsin River, across 
the different branches of which there have been built in all three 
dams and a guard lock. 

The power house contains two 750 kw. Westinghouse generators, 
which, in addition to supplying the various parts of the mill with 
necessary power, also light the village of Mosinee. A power line 
has been built connecting this company, the Marathon Paper Mills 
Company at Rothschild and the Wausau Street Railroad Com- 
pany at Wausau, so that in case of necessity the three companies 
can supply each other with additional power. 

In the main building, which is 520 feet long by 70 feet wide, 
are the paper machine room, beater room, chemical laboratory, wet 


machine room, washing room, digestor room 


The paper mill is equipped with a 136 
Sewall Fourdrinier machine. 


and causticizing 

Bagley & 
The beater room has six 1,800 pound 
beaters, built by E. D. Jones & Sons Company, of Pittsfield, 
Mass. In the pulp mill are to be found all the latest improve- 
ments in sulphate machinery. 


room. inch 


The pulp is finally run off four 
wet machines, one built by the Improved Machinery Company, 
Nashua, N. H., and three by.the Sandy Hill Iron Works, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y. 

The boiler room is equipped with three Babcock & Wilcox 
Sterling boilers, and the sawmill and wood room have the latest 
improved disintegrating machinery, all of 


which is electrically 
driven. 


The huge chimney, which is 210 feet high, is a landmark 
for miles around. On the west side of the main building is a 
large water tank on a framework 135 feet high, having a storage 
capacity of 75,000 gallons of water. 

This plant is especially interesting, as it marks another attempt 
of the manufacturers on this side of the water to wrest the kraft 
market from the European mills. Given a reasonable tariff to off- 
set the low wages and excellent shipping facilities of the foreign 
mills, there is no reason why the whole of the kraft paper re- 
quired on this continent should not be manufactured here. 

The products of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company’s mills 
compare favorably with the best European products. According 
to European standards a paper is regarded as of excellent quality 
if it has a breaking length of over 6,000 metres, and as the very 
best if it reaches 7,000 metres. Paper manufactured by the Wausau 
Sulphate Fibre Company from their own pulp averages about 6,000 
metres, and some of it has been found to test as high as 7,118.5 
metres. 


KING PAPER GOMPANY 


Mill No. 2, completed early in the year by the King Paper Com- 
pany, and the latest notable addition to the big industrial institu- 
tions of Kalamazoo, is now in operation and turning out paper 
daily. It is a two machine mill and a model plant in every sense 
of the word. One machine 
will be started this month. 

Ten years ago, or in 1900, the King Paper Company was 
organized with a capital of $150,000. 
then erected. 


is now in use and the second one 


A two machine mill was 
The end of the first decade in the life of the com- 
pany witnessed an increase in the capital stock to $1,200,000 and 
the building of the immense plant here described. By the addi- 
tions just made the King Paper Company will have a daily capacity 
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WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Centrifugal Screen 

The Monarch Open Side Diaphragm Screen 

The C. Bache-Wiig Barking Drum (for U. S. A.) 
The Shortt Patent Combined, Chipper and Crusher 
The Worm Washer 

The Worm Knotter 

The Worm Sliver Screen 

The Ramsey Patent Single Pressure Grinder Valve 
The Ramsey Patent Two Pressure Grinder Valve 
The Improved Butterfield Barker Attachment 
The Baker & Shevlin Co. Winder Shafts 

The Baker & Shevlin Co. Blow-off Valves 


All of which are recognized as superior machines and appliances 
for the work they are constructed to perform. 

We also manufacture a complete line of BRONZE, WHITE 
METAL or LEAD VALVES, FITTINGS, PIPE, Etc., for 
sulphite process; CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS either in bronze or 
iron; GRINDERS, WET MACHINES, Etc., Etc. 


BAKER & SHEVLIN COMPANY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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E believe we were the pioneer manufacturers of 
CENTRIFUGAL SCREENS in this Country, 
for use on Sulphite, Soda and Ground Wood 

Fibre. We have now been manufacturing them for over 
Eleven Years. Having made a careful study of the re- 
quirements and improvements from time to time as found 
possible, we have kept in advance of all other manufac- 
turers of this type of machinery. The runner is con- 
structed the same as it has been for a long tlme; the 
design of the same is very simple and substantial. It is 
capable of continuous operation, as it will not clog; in 
fact, the entire machine can be operated continuously 
without any attention whatever, excepting oiling, and 
blowing the slivers out of the plates on Ground Wood 
Fibre about once in twenty-four hours. 

We have lately made improvements in the frame of the 
screen, so that inspection or repairs to the plates is a 
matter of the smailest possible consequence, and all parts 
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which ever need to be dis-assembled for repairs of any 
kind are now so arranged that the expense is reduced to 
an absolute minimum. 

We have recently been favored with an order for 
THIRTY of these screens from one of the largest pulp 
and paper producing companies in this country, said com- 
pany having purchased previously, twenty-eight CENTRI- 
FUGAL SCREENS from us, the first in 1901. However, 
when they had this large order to place, they were not 
satisfied to do so without first testing all types of revolv- 
ing screens, both vertical and horizontal, which they 
thought worthy of their attention, including our own latest 
production; said tests being conducted by a_ bureau 
which they have especially for such purposes. The fact 
that we received the entire order is, we think, all that 
need be said regarding the results of the various tests. 

We will be glad to furnish full particulars regarding 
this screen to any interested parties. 


BAKER & SHEVLIN COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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Dilts Machine Works 


YUL PIN, M. 24 0. 3. A. 


Beating and Washing Engines 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PULP GRINDERS WET MACHINES (Three Designs) 
CYLINDER MOLDS WOOD or IRON PRESS ROLLS 
COUCH ROLLS and FELT ROLLS =~ FLY BARS, BED PLATES, Etc. 
HORIZONTAL and VERTICAL STUFF CHESTS 
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of 75 tons in its two paper mills and to tons a day in the coating 
mill, whiic steady employment is furnished over 400 hands. 

Every piece of machinery in the plant is electrically driven by 
means of individual motors, thus insuring the greatest economy 
in the matter of power. The windows of the mill are unusually 
large and they are augmented by a large number of skylights, 
thus insuring the best of natural light, while hundreds of large 
are and incandescent electric lamps have been installed to furnish 
attificial light whenever needed. 

The heating and ventilating system of the mill is quite in keep- 
ing with the other features of this model institution. 

Four large elevators are installed in various portions of the 
mill to handle the raw material and finished product. 

In the extreme northwest portion of the mill is the stock house, 
128x72 feet in dimensions, five stories high. On the top floor is 
the paper sorting room. Adjoining is the rag sorting room, 72x96 
feet in size, situated on the top floor of a two story structure, 
the lower floor of which is used for stock storage purposes. The 
rag room is equipped with two rag cutting machines and a rag 
duster. 

The King Paper Company has a most interesting and unique 
system of handling its paper stock. John F. King, vice president 
and general superintendent of the plant, has devised a paper 
shredder, which consists of a central high speed shaft, working 
in grooves on two cylinders, through which the paper passes, thus 
tearing the large sheets of paper into small bits. From this the 
paper passes through a duster and then onto a carrier that auto- 
matically feeds the stock into the six 8,000 pound paper cookers 
which are located in the bleach room below. This is a decided 
saving in time, power and labor over the old methods. 


SHOWING A 156 INCH Pusey & Jones TOURDRINIER MACHINE. 


The bleach room, which is 72x88 feet in dimensions, in addition 
to the six tubs, manufactured by the Union Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., is equipped with a system of tracks and turn- 
tables over which all stock cars are propelled, thus preventing 
any damage to the rolling stock or concrete floors. 

The rotary room, same size, adjoins, and in it is a 12,000 pound 
rotary from the Holyoke Machine Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

The beater room is 200x72 feet in size and is equipped with four 
1,200 pound rag washers, six 1,200 pound beaters, one sulphite 
washer and two 1,600 pound paper breakers. 

The machine room is 248 feet long by 72 feet wide and is equipped 
with two machines. One built by the Beloit Iron Works is 142 
inches wide; the other, 126 inches in width, is the product of 
J. H. Horne & Sons Company. Both are of the Fourdriner type and 
the best make of the builders employed. The Horne machine 
will be equipped with an animal size press, so that it can be used 
for the manufacture of bond papers of a high grade. The Beloit 
machine has a device invented by Messrs. King and Neary in 
the form of a suction roll, which replaces the old style suction 
boxes and upper and lower couch rolls, resulting in a saving in 
the wire screens, also in felt jackets. Each one of these machines 
is driven by eleven Crocker-Wheeler variable speed motors. In 
the basement under the machine room are two Jordan chests and 
two save-alls. 

The finishing room is 165x80 feet in size and will be equipped 

with one stack of supercalenders and one Seybold trimmer. 
] The coating room proper is 146x248 feet in size, while the fin- 
ishing room is 104x246 feet in dimensions. The latter apartment 
Is equipped with two supercalenders, one 56 inches wide, the other 
66 inches in width, both manufactured by the Norwood Engineer- 
ing Company. There will also be two trimmers from the Smith- 
Winchester Company. 

To provide power for this immense plant, the King Paper Com- 
pany has found it necessary to greatly enlarge its engine and boiler 
rooms and install a great deal of equipment. The engine room 
18 increased in size by an addition 42x65 feet in dimensions. Here- 
mM IS a 1,500 horse power cross compound Nordberg Corliss engine. 
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Six Men or Two: 


—get this machine to save 
labor costs and to handle 


your goods better 


Six men straining and tugging with all their might couldn’t 
get bales of paper to the top of that pile. They tried it! 
Before the Chicago Coated Board Co. installed an Economy 
Steel Tiering Machine, their warehouse was an awful sight. 
A gang of men wasted many hours, endeavoring to pile the 
stock to 2 respectable height, yet with all their effort they 
couldn’t utilize more than half the space—and half the bales 
were broken. Look at the picture now. A _ handling and 
storage system as orderly as a city drug store. 


—< I 
; ee 


ER 
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ECQNOMY STEEL 
TIERING MACHINE 


Not a “faked” picture, but snapped in 
the day's efficient work in the warehouse 
of the Chicago Coated Board Co. No matter what the size, weight or condition of your paper or 
paper stock, Economy Machines will pile it better than work- 
men’s hands. Carry the material on this portable machine to 
the storage point, turn the handle, and presto! the 500 Ib. roll 
is lifted to the very storage limit. No space wasted—no 
breakage—no time lost. One or two men do all the work. 
Surely this is efficiency that pays. 


Hand or Electric Driven—All Sizes 


Big or little warehouse, we can meet your requirements with an Economy 
machine that will pay for itself in three months to a year. 

Note the small type shown in the lower picture—just the thing to handle 
these rolls in such low, crowded quarters, 


Designed for hand, electric or even pneumatic operation, these machines 
with their rigid steel frames are good for Zfetime service. They give 
continual satisfaction—repeat orders prove it. 7 


Giet the FREE Book ae 
Don’t delay in sending for a new 20-page . 4 i 
re od No. 16-P, telling all about this labor | The 
and space saving machine, and what it will : , 
do for you. Illustrations from actual ser- ¢ Economy 
vice are of great interest. Just sign and 4 Engineering 


mail the coupon. Begin now this effi- E 
ciency method. Company 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. hl 


415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Iil. If your book, “The 


_ NEW ORLEANS: NEW YORK: 7 Sotution of the Problem 
St. Louis Warehouse Co., Standard Scale & Supply Co., 7 of Piling,” No. 16-P, will 
619 Constance Street. 136 West Broadway. '@ show me how to save money, 


Parsons Trading Company, @ I want it. So send it free. 
stk an - 4 Sole Foreign Agents, New York. 
ake the machine away, and you must ‘ rile 
add three men to handle these rolls as ‘ SAN FRANCISCO: osan 
501 easily. Mailler Searles, 817 Monadnock Building. , Address 
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MACHINE Room, Fox River Paper CoMPANY. 
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FOOD FOR 


THE GREAT DISASTER AT AUSTIN, PA., WARRANTS US IN ONCE 


REINFORCED 


OVER THE TRULY ARCHAIC TYPE 





WRECK OF THE 


“SOLID” 


DAM AT AUSTIN, 
perhaps than has been done in all the 
ceding years since it became a science. 

That this view is neither egotistical nor un- 
warrantable is evidenced by the fact that no 
engineer seriously attempts to controvert our 
position. 

The Dams of the La Crosse Power Co. at 
Dells and at Hatfield, Wis., and the Dam of 
the Marathon Paper Mills at Rothschild, Wis., 
were undamaged as to the concrete rollways. 
but the earth embankment extensions of all 
three were washed out, resulting in enormous 
damage. The use of reinforced concrete as a 
hydraulic material to a large extent does away 
with the necessity of the economy of embank- 
ment extensions, a plain hollow bulkhead be- 
ing substituted. 

It is interesting to us to note that the owners 
of all of the above mentioned dams were at one 
time in negotiation with us. We endeavored 
to secure the contracts, but were unsuccessful. 
It is assuming nothing to say that had we 
built these dams they would have been intact 
today without the loss of a dollar or a life. 
During the same flood season which wrecked 
the Wisconsin dams, we had four general dams 
in that general district, on which the same 
flood was merely a negligible question, scarcely 
arousing interest. 


pre- 


PA., 





Showing 


Bulkhea d 


Section. 


PITTSFIELD REINFORCED CONCRETE DAM. 


View of Blow-out, showing the Slight Sag. 


The dam of the Bayless Pulp and Paper 
Co., at Austin, Pa., was designed on theo- 
retically correct lines, but went out because 
of upward static pressure on the base. A 
full sense of this always present but subtle 
danger, which has wiped out many other- 
wise substantial dams, was appreciated by us 
from the beginning and resulted in the de- 


sign of a dam without any base, so to 
speak, on which the upward thrust of 


water can act. 

We further appreciated the importance 

of eliminating any possible concealed de- 
fect by leaving every square foot of the 
cam wide open to inspection from the in- 
side. 
_ We further appreciated the paramount 
importance of so designing the shape that 
the thrust pressures on the foundations of 
the dam were uniform over the whole base 
so that there could be no culmination of 
pressure at the point of greatest weakness 
as is inevitable with the “solid” dam. 

When to all this we added a full ap- 
preciation of the value of a heavy vertical 
component of the water pressure itself to 
assist in holding the dam in place, we real- 
ized that we had advanced the science of 
Hydraulic Engineering at one step further 


AMBURSEN HYDRAULIC CONSTRUCTION CO., 


ALL INQUIRIES FROM CANADA SHOULD BE REFERRED TO AMBURSEN HYDRAULIC 
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THOUGHT 


MORE EMPHASIZING THE TREMENDOUS SUPERIORITY OF THE 


CONCRETE DAM 


KNOWN AS THE “SOLID” DAM 


The half-tones printed herewith afford an object 
lesson of great impressiveness and need no com- 
ment. 

Now what are the facts of experience? Sum- 
marize the actual record of authentic failures 
taken from the various Engineering papers, cov- 
ering a period of substantially 21 years, from 
1890 to date. During this period there have 
been disastrous failures in the United States and 


Canada. 
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Of Structural Steel Dams (the only 
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Of Ambursen Reinforced Concrete 
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Speaking of “solid” dams only, most of the 
above failed within a few months up to two 
years after their completion, and hence failed 
from inherent defect. It is not sufficient to say 
that hundreds more are still standing. How near 
have they been to failure? What positive as- 
surance is there that under another foot of flood 
others would not have failed? Absolutely no as- 
surance—and what is worse no conclusive way 
to arrive at such an assurance. 

Sixty-seven Ambursen dams have been built to 
date. They are on all kinds of foundations— 
rock, gravel, sand, and even on quick-sand, They 
have keen subjected to every kind of flood and 
ice gorge—one has stood up under a “shove” of 









































PITTSFIELD REINFORCED CONCRETE DAM. 
Re-leveled and Re-filled after Blow-out. 


dry ice—two have been dynamited—and one has had a steel highway bridge dropped on it—the Pittsfield dam, illustrated 
above, has had the foundation washed out from under it—and still the dam stood ard is standing today. 

Let us be candid to recognize that a “solid” dam when built within the investment limit, is in its inherent and inevitable 
design essentially a risk—that is, its design necessarily involves a trespass upon stability to the very last margin of safety. 


Herein is Food for Thought. 


;. eS Oem _ 


_We announce with gratification the engagement of Mr. Charles 
E. Parsons as a member of the Engineering Staff of this Com- 
pany. Mr. Parsons becomes a stockholder with us and has been 
elected Vice-President and Consulting Engineer. His duties 
will be exactly parallel to those of the President and will bring 
him in contact with our clientele in all matters relating to 
general development of water powers, with the investigations 
and consultation inseparable. Mr. Parsons’ peculiar fitness for 
this class of work needs no endorsement from us. 
Very respectfully, 
AMBURSEN HYDRAULIC CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
W. L. Church, President. 





NOTE—Since the above was in proof, the 
public press contains notices of the partial 
failure of the dam of the International Pulp 
and Paper Company, at Kents Falls, N. Y. 
Particulars have not been received by us, 
but we understand it is a solid dam about 
45 feet high, built about six years ago of 
cyclopean masonry and having the usual 
cross section. Again we ask: How near 
are a hundred other dams to going out? 
You will never be able to answer this ques- 
tion till after they have gone out. 





88 Pearl St., Boston, Mass.; 165 Broadway, New York City 


CONSTRUCTION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 405 DORCHESTER, W., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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TRADE MARK 


DRY ROSIN SIZE 


Under U. S. Patents No. 847,085, No. 863,031 and No 867,963 


b Se ONLY DRY ROSIN SIZE which will dissolve 
absolutely in hot water. Needs no re-cooking or 
addition of soda ash. Will dissolve in less than 
one hour. 

Dry Size saves freight on water and will save from 25 to 
40 per cent. of your size bill. Can be stored in any place. 
Will give a better color and, where required, a hard sized, 
snappy sheet. Ask us about the results we are having 

with other mills. 


We Also Sell: 


Arabol Paper Size Splicing Gums Sphinx White Coating Size 
Liquid Rosin Size, Reliable, Nos. 1, 2 and 68 Dextrines ('gore4.2"¢) 
Paper Mill Starches Condensed Paste Powder (is2t.22") 


The Arabol Manufacturing Company 
100 William Street, New York 
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INLAND Empire PAperR CoMPANY’s PLANT, SPOKANE, WASH. 


INLAND EMPIRE PAPER GOMPANY 
Until its dam, sulphite and grinder departments are completed, 
the Inland Empire Paper Company, Everett, Wash., will be com 
pelled to ship in its sulphite and to carry on its manufactures 
from waste paper and extensive Much 
sulphite has already been shipped to its mill, the greatest portion 
of it coming from Swanson Bay, British Columbia. 


rags on a very scale. 


Up to the present time few other grades than building news 
print, railroad writings, books, fruit wraps and 
papers have been made by the Inland Empire Company. 

The plant is located upon a tract comprising fifty-three acres, 


bonds, tissue 


which is owned by the company, and it is stated that the mill, 
together with its surroundings, its hotel and grounds for the 
employees, makes up one of the most up-to-date establishments in 
the country. 

Work on the construction «f the concrete dam, from which in 


the neighborhood of 5,000 horse power will ke developed, is to 


begin early this year, or as soon as the spring freshets have sub- 


sided, and it will be rushed before the coming 


It is figured that the dam alone will cost approximately 


to completion 
winter. 


$300,000. 
The still water power site a few 
miles up the river from the mill, and it is stated by experienced en- 


company retains a greater 
gineers that nearly twice as much power is available at this point 
as there is at the mill, where the dam will soon be started. 

At present the plant of this company has about 
22 tons daily, but by the addition of the new machinery that is to 


a capacity of 


be purchased during the coming season, this will be increased to 
about 55 or Go tons. 

Approximately 100 employees are now on the payroll of the 
company, which amounts monthly to something like $8,500; but 
it is estimated that, when completed, the mill will afford employ- 
ment to about 225 men, who will earn close to $20,000 each month. 


The Inland Empire Paper Company holds the place of a pioneer 


Peertess Paper CompANny’s PLant at Dayton, OxI0, JANUARY 31, I9I2. 
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McMahon Patent Friction Clutches 


The only clutch 











































with which you 


can afford to have 


I 


your machinery 


equipped is the one 


SS 


which will keep up l 


the production by —_ Mee 


holding the ma- 


poe 





chine to its capac- 














ity. This is what 


our clutch will do. 


STYLE B PATENT FRICTION CUT-OFF DRIVE 
Our Friction Clutches are being constantly specified in connection 
with Paper Mill Machinery. 


The details of every Clutch are 
designed for long and severe service, 
and for the swing of clutch and 
amount of space required on shaft 
they will transmit more H. P. than 
any other clutch on the market. 


Friction Clutches from ™% H. P. 
to 1,000 H. P. Friction Pulleys from 
four inches to eighteen feet diameter. 


McMAHON STYLE “B” PATENT FRICTION PULLEY 
The most satisfactory ever produced for calender, 
couch and press drives; also quill drives. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
McMahon & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


McMAHON STYLE “A” PATENT FRICTION CLUTCH 
For Gears, Pulleys, Sheaves, Sprockets, etc. 
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in its line of manufacture in the Northwest and, from the aggres- 
siveness and confidence that has marked the operations of its mem- 
bers up to 
its place at the head of the ranks in years to come. 


the present time, it appears probable that it will retain 


Wilbur S. Yearsley, of the investment firm of Ham, Yearsley 
and Ryrie, of Spokane, is president of the company; L. M, Alex- 
ander, Port Edwards, Wis., vice president; W. A. 
kane, secretary-treasurer and general manager. These, together 
with Judson G. Rosebush, of Appleton, Wis., and Don Ryrie, 
associated in the investment business with Mr. Yearsley, in Spo- 
kane, ar« 


Brazeau, Spo- 


trustees of the concern. 


THE EDDY PLANT IMPROVEMENT AT HULL 
There 


are to be great changes and big improvements in the 


water powers at the Eddy Works, at the Great Chaudiere Falls, 
Hull, Canada. 

The power that now drives Eddy’s pulp and paper mills, saw 
mills, match factories, pail shops, etc., as operated at present, is 
the outcome of additions to the plant when reconstructed ten or 











































KALAMAZOO’s First PAPER MILL. 


Built by the 
by fire 
existence 


Kalamazoo Paper Company in 1866. 
Six years later. 
and has 


It was destroyed 
The picture is the only one known to be in 
never before been published, 






twelve years ago, after the Hull-Ottawa conflagration, and of 
a constantly growing business. 

It was not contemplated when the works were rebuilt in 1900 
that the company’s business would so rapidly increase, nor was 
it expected that the requirements of power would grow to a such 
an extent. Water wheels have been added from time to time in 
the first convenient places, without much regard to ultimate re- 
sults; the power was needed quickly. 

The whole power system is now to be reconstructed so as to 
secure a central, constant supply of power for the needs of the 
company for, say, the next quarter of a century or more. 

The reconstruction will include new reinforced steel concrete 
bulkheads and side walls to surround the present forebay, to deepen 
the same and to supply greater head and more water to the 
turbines. 

A power house is under construction of such height and strength 
as to utilize to the fullest extent (even at its highest flood) all the 
water flowing on the north side of the Ottawa River at the Great 
Chaudiere. In this way there will be a general gain of 6 to 8 feet 
of water when the waters of the Ottawa are normal, and the full 
head can also be had and used at the highest pitch of spring water. 
The present water wheels, some of which are obsolete and some 
of which are old, will be replaced, and new wheels put in to take 
every advantage of the increased head. 

The hydro-electric plant will have three units of turbines and 
8enerators to develop 4,500 to 5,000 horse power each under 
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normal conditions. These will be operated from one central sta- 
tion; thus the gain in power to the company by utilizing the full 
head of the water under these improved conditions will be from 
50 to 60 per cent. over the present, with the same consumption of 
water. The plant meanwhile will be built so as to use considerably 
more water and develop proportionately more power when the 
water is above normal pitch. 

When this is completed it will nearly double in value and use- 
fulness the present conditions. 

The buildings will all be fireproof throughout; no combustible 
material will be used anywhere in the construction of the equip- 
ment. 

The present pulp mills will be removed to make room for a large 
central new hydro-electric power house and equipment. 

The turbines and draught wheels will be arranged to utilize the 
full head of water at high water periods. 

A new fireproof, steel and concrete pulp mill will be built on 
the Aylmer road, west of the company’s present Jumbo Warehouse 
No. 4, close to the river, convenient for supplying wood in the 
winter, and also close to the huge wood pile that the company 
always stores on this property for winter use. The pulp mill wili 
be built to turn out 100 tons of dry pulp per day, though the first 
equipment will not exceed 55 tons per day. 

The central power plant will also furnish electric current to 
operate the paper mills, sulphite mills, bag factory, match factory, 
pail factory; in fact, the layout is designed so that the full power 
requirements of the works shall be supplied with electric current to 
operate motors of different sizes and capacities, so situated as to 
give the best and most economical results in operating the machines. 

The intention is to bring the entire system, from the genera- 
tion of the power to its application to the machinery, up to the 
very best and latest standard of strength, power, practicability and 
economy. 


BRONSON PULP AND PAPER GOMPANY MILL 


Construction of the new plant at Ottawa, Canada, being built by 
the Bronson Pulp and Paper Company, of that city, is advancing 
rapidly, according to the report of Engineer F. C. Anderson, of 
Carthage, who designed the plant. The accompanying picture 
shows the completed bulkhead and the site on which the new struc- 





3RONSON PULP AND 


PAPER CoMPANY—BULKHEAD AND SITE 
oF New PLant at OTTAWA. 


ture is being reared. The mill is located in the main section of 
the city on the Ottawa River, which affords excellent water power 
facilities at this point. 

The building is now rapidly nearing completion, and it is ex- 
pected will be ready for operation by the last of February or early 
in March. The Bronson Pulp and Paper Company started work on 
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The Union Sulphur Company 


Producers of the 


HIGHEST GRADE BRIMSTONE ON THE MARKET 


Absolutely free from Arsenic, Selenium or Tellurium 


The Largest Sulphur Mine in the World 


Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 


MAIN OFFICES, 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Inquiries solicited for immediate deliveries or yearly contracts. 
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Friction Pulley 
and Machine Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“International” Wood Pulp Grinders 


Four Pockets, for Sixty-inch diameter Stone; 


“International” Wood Pulp Grinders 


Three Pockets, for Fifty-four-inch diameter Stone. 


Open-Side Success Screens, Wet 
Machines, Decker Machines, Centrifugal 
Pumps and Friction Pulleys. 


HUDSON FALLS (snc), NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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the plant last summer, and already the pulp wood supply is on the 
way to the mill for use this spring. 

The mill will be equipped with three lines of grinders, five in a 
line. There will be twelve 84 inch wet machines and sixteen fine 
screens. The company will develop 6,000 horse power from its 
own plant. Ground wood pulp will be the product for the present. 
A: rossing plant is being built in addition to the mill, and the Bald- 
win-Baker attachments with nine saw slashers, will be used. 

The company owns over 600 squares miles of timberlands about 
300 miles up the Ottawa River, and the pulp wood from this land 
is being cut and floated down the river to the mill. A large body 
of men is now at work in the woods. 


SPANISH RIVER PULP AND PAPER GOMPANY 


The plant of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company is 
situated at Espanola, Ontario. The company, which is one of the 


most important in the paper industry on the continent, was incor- 


ufacturing at a cost of 40 cents per cord for spruce, 20 


ts per 
cord 


for other woods named above. 
The drainage area supplying water for power consists 


prac- 
tically 6,000 square miles. 


This area being of a mountainous for- 
mation assures a larger per cent. of run-off to the rivers than most 
drainage areas. This, with a great number of large lakes where 
water can be stored, assures the company the practicability of in- 
A 60 foot head of 
water was obtained at the mill site by the construction of a large 


concrete dam, and the natural rock formation on each side of the 


creased power and continuous water supply. 


river where this dam is built in an arch position makes the dam 
absolutely safe. 

The building containing the wood preparing machinery is situ- 
ated on the bank of the canal, is substantial, 82x51 feet, two 
stories high and contains barkers, slitters, etc., all of which are 
driven from a large electric motor. 

The grinder room is situated in the northern part of the main 
pulp mill. It is 146x90 feet, substantially built, of brick, concrete 


ae ae 4s ode 


D &_ >it de de 


SPANISH River PuLP AND PAPER COMPANY’S GRINDER Room. 


porated last year. The illustrations give a fair idea of the general 


size and comple‘eness of the plant. 


The timberlands of the company consist of practically 6,000 
square miles, well covered with the best grades of spruce, jack 
pine, balsam and poplar, which, under the company’s agreement 
with the Government, can be cut and used for pulp and paper man- 


and steel, with a timber roof. consists of 


heavy Machinery 
twenty-four wood pulp grinders, three pocket type, with stone 
27x54 inch. 

Under the grinder room floor a large concrete tank has been 
constructed, where all pulp as ground flows by gravity. 


The No. 1 machine room, situated in the central part of the plant, 
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RAINBOW RUBBER BELTING 


FRICTION SURFACE—SEAMLESS 


““RAINBOW?” is the leader of all friction surface belts. 
duck from long staple cotton, thoroughly stretched when manufactured, thereby reducing 


Made of specially constructed 


the amount of stretch in wear to a minimum. This belt is fully guaranteed and has the 
highest grade friction it is possible to produce, which friction is uniform throughout. 
Can be used to best advantage in Paper and Pulp Mills. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street, New York 
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Fortune Rubber Belting 





Fortune Belt is constructed to witstand heavy tensile 
strain and the so-called “ trying condition” of service. 


The plies being put together with a high grade of rub- 


ber; the friction very high on test, we guarantee it to give 
absolute satisfaction. 


STITCHED BELT 


Miade for extremely heavy work. Constructed of heavy 
closely woven duck and the most durable of rubber friction. 


It is stitched throughout to prevent the plies from 
separating. It is seamless and so stitched that it cannot 
open, thus permitting both sides to run next the pulley. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street, New York 
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RAINBOW PACKING 


The Most Durable, Effective and Economical Packing Made. Especially Adapted for High Pressure Work. 
Will Stand Any Degree of Steam Heat. Don't Have to Use Wire or Cloth to Hold Rainbow. 
Rainbow Packs Equally Well Steam, Air, Hot or Cold Water Joints. Can’t Blow It Out. 
When Ordering RAINBOW PACKING, Be Sure You Get the Genuine Article. 


‘ / S , Ft a j 
ee iat iil fanaa Sfansows SFansows TRADE-MARK 
> 6 "> 8 


PEERLESS PISTON AND VALVE 


ROD PACKING « «x 


Ycu Can Get from 12 to 18 months’ Perfect Service from Peerless Packing. 


Made in Rings, With or Without a Core, of the Celebrated Rainbow Packing Compound. 
Also Made Straight, Spiral and Square Spiral. 


Manufactured and Copyrighted Exclusively by 


Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
16 Warren Street, New York 
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ECLIPSE SECTIONAL RAINBOW. GASKET 
IS WITHIN REACH OF EVERYBODY 


ECLIPSE { oN 


THE GASKET | 
a 


WILL FIT ANY 
“MAN OR HAND 
HOLE IN THE f 
WORLD AND # 


"DOTHE WORK , 












PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


lO WARREN ST., NEW YORK 


DETROIT, MICH.-16-24 WOODWARD AVE SEATTLE.WASH;FIRST &KING STREETS SYRACUSE,N.Y-212-214 SO.CLINTON ST 
CHICAGO, ILL.> 200-208 SO.WATER ST. CHATTANOOGA, TENN--1106-120 MARKET ST. ROCHESTER,N.Y-24 EXCHANGE ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PA: 425-427 FIRST AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.- 38-42 SO. CAPITOL AVE. ST. LOUIS, M0.-454 PIERCE BLDG 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL>39-5! STEVENSON ST. DENVER,COL.; 1556 WAZEE STREET LOS ANGELES,CAL.7359 NORTH MAIN ST. 
SPOKANE,WASH.- RAILROAD & STEVENSSTS. HELENA, MONT.-113-117 MAIN ST. BUFFALO,N.Y.-379-383 WASHINGTON ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.-45-52 W.2"° SOUTH ST. PORTLAND, ORE.;69-75 N.12T# ST. BALTIMORE, MD.737 HOPKINS PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.-19 NORTH SEVENTH ST. BOSTON, MASS,; 110 FEDERAL ST 
NEW ORLEANS, LA; 808-62! TCHOUPITOULASST.CORJULIA FOREIGN DEPOTS _LOUISVILLE,KY;NORTHEAST COR.SECOND& WASHINGTON STS 
LONDON E.C. ENGLAND-1i QUEEN VICTORIA ST. PARIS.FRANCE-76 AVE.DE LA REPUBLIQUE VANCOUVER, B.C= >CARRAL & ALEXANDER STS 
COPENHAGEN, DEN.- FREDERIKSHOLMS KANAL 6 JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA-BARSDORF B'L'D'G 
PEERLESS RUBBER SELLING CO. OF AUSTRALASIA, LTD.-| ASH STREET, SYDNEY AUSTRALIA. 
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Appleton, Wis. 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS, 


BUILDERS OF 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 


For Changing Felts Swinging Support for Bottom Press Box No Boxes to Remove 














PATENTED JANUARY 21, 1902 


\ number of our patented improvements have been appropriated. 


All infringers of this patent will be prosecuted. 


_ | BELOIT IRON WORKS, "22." 
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All Types 
of Machines 


FOR MAKING 


All Kinds 
of Paper 


embodying all the latest improvements and 
many invented and used by ourselves exclu- 
sively. 

One Fourdrinier built for 500 feet has run 
615 feet, and averages 550 feet and makes 
72,000 Ibs. of print in 23 hours, 110 inch trim. 

Another, built for 350 feet, for manillas, is 
running 490 feet every day on print. 

Two others, built for 250 feet on book, are 
now speeded up to 340 feet on book. 

A cylinder machine built for 40 tons of 
strawboard has made 89 tons in 23 hours, and 
averages 76 tons per day, dryers are 116 inch 
face. 


INVESTIGATE OUR 


Adjustable 
Fourdrinier End 


BELOIT IRON WORKS, “25:5 
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Our Genuine English 
Newcastle Stone 
Is Unequaled 


FOR 


WOOD PULP GRINDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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js 211x660 feet and contains eight 84 inch wet machines, six 450 
ton hydraulic presses and three large electric generators. 

The No. 2 machine room is situated on the western side of 
the main mill and is 208x48 feet, and contains ten wet machines, 


SPANISH River PULP AND 
84 inch, and six hydraulic presses, machine shop equipment, ete. 
These eighteen machines are used in manufacturing the pulp into 
sheet form. 

The ground wood mill boiler house is 50x58 feet, substantially 
built of steel, concrete and brick. It contains three 150 horse 
power tubular boilers, Dutch oven pattern, with mechanical draft, 
and are used for burning waste from the barker room. 

An electric power house is situated on the north side of the 
pulp mill and is 83x46 feet, with 7x41 foot switchboard bay. It is 
constructed throughout of steel and concrete, including roof, and 
steel window sash. The building is absolutely fireproof. Equip- 
ment consists of three pair of phosphor bronze horizontal, Holyoke 
Machine Company’s water wheels, guaranteed 1,650 horse power 
each. The water supply of these wheels is converted from the 
canal by means of a 12 foot 6 inch steel penstock 350 feet long. 

The screen room is situated in the eastern part of the main 
building and is 24x211 feet, and contains seven large size centrifu- 
gal screens equipped with copper plate 85/1000 perforations, which 


1s used for the first screening operation. It also contains twenty- 
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two smaller size centrifugal screens equipped with copper plates 
55/1000 perforations, which are used for the second screening 
operation. 

In the central building is the paper machine room, which is 


MACHINE AND Press Room. 


wide, and is two _ stories high, 


brick 


trusses 


feet 


throughout, 


270 _ feet 


heavy 


long by 82 
concrete founda- 
plank roof. 
The basement of this building contains eight large suction pumps, 


steel frame walls, 


tions and floor, and _ steel with heavy 
two large stock pumps, and necessary white water pumps and two 
600 horse power steam engines for the driving of the variable 
speed of the paper machines. The exhaust steam of these engines 
will be used in the dryers of paper machines to apply heat for the 
drying of the paper. Two 125 horse power motors are used to 
\ beater will be 
placed in the basement at the dry end to work over all broken 
paper inade by the machines. After it has been dissolved it will 
into stock tanks. This 


the cost of handling broke paper by labor. 


drive the constant drive of the paper machines. 


be pumped arrangement will eliminate 


The second story of 


this building will contain two 164 inch Fourdrinier paper ma- 


& Jones 
Each machine will consist of four 
foot three 
forty dryers, eleven roll stack of calenders and Warren type 


chines of the latest manufactured by the 


Company, of Wilmington, Del. 


type, Pusey 


diaphragm screens, twelve plate, a 70 wire, presses, 
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Dowingtown Manufacturing Go. | 


EAST DOWINGTOWN, PA. 





(PATENT AUTOMATIC COLLAPSIBLE REEL) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 





(PATENT DUPLEX BEATING ENGINE) 
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winder. Each machine will be capable of manufacturing a sheet 
of news paper 156 inches wide, and they expect to get same to a 
speed of 700 feet per minute within six months from date of opera- 


REFUSE BURNERS IN GrouND Woop MILL. 


tion, which will be the world’s speed record. Each machine will have 
acapacity of sotons daily. A 15 ton capacity traveling crane will be 
erected over the two machines for the economical handling of 
the heavy parts. At the north end of the machine room a gallery 
has been arranged which will contain four pneumatic save-alls, 
and all water from the paper machines will be pumped to the 
save-alls and all wet particles of paper stock will be saved which 
the water contains. 


A track Telpher system has been arranged 
for the 


handling of the paper 
machines to the finishing room. 


economical 


product from the 
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GARDEN CITY PAPER MILLS GOMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST. GATHERINES, ONT. 


The present machine room of this mill is 126 feet long and 65 
feet wide, and:the main building is three stories high, 50x8o feet. 
There is at present installed one 84 inch cylinder machine de- 
signed to be operated on tissue and toilet paper and tissue spe- 
cialties. It is equipped with two 1,000 pound beaters, and another 
will be installed in the spring, as likewise a Jordan engine. The 
mill is located on Lock No. 7 of the Old Welland Canal, and is 
furnished with 1,000 horse power of water, and in addition with a 
100 horse power boiler. 


The company is installing a full toilet plant equipment, consist 
ing of five toilet paper machines and all other necessary machinery 
for the same. The buildings are so arranged that additions can be 
built thereto for two more machines, with a view of installing 
a “Flying Dutcthman” and a Harper Fourdrinier within the next 
year. These machines will be devoted to tissue specialties 

The company also expects to establish its own ground wood 
plant some time next spring. This plant will comprise two grind- 
ers for the St. Catherines mill and one for the one at 
Mae 


newest. 


Mumford, 
The entire equipment of the plant is of the very best and 


The paper machine was made by the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass 
Works, Hudson Falls, N. Y.; the beaters by the Dilts Machine 
Works, Fulton, N. Y.; the Jordan engine by the Noble & Wood 
Machine Company; the boiler by the Jenckes Machine Works; 
the cutters by the Seybold Machine Company and the Moore & 
White Company, and the electrical equipment all by the Canadian 
Crocker-Wheeler Company. The run the 
most of its machinery by electricity, for which it will generate its 
own current from its water wheels, It will also install its 
printing plant, where it will do all its own printing 

The stockholders and officers are: William H. Howe, president; 
L. H. Gardner, vice president and general manager; Robert E. 
Myers, secretary ; 


company expects to 


own 


Robert M. Myers, treasurer. 


Woop Pitre at THE SPANISH River PuLp AND PAPER CoMPANY’s PLANT AT EsPpANOLA, ONT. 


Other plant equipment, all on a large and substantial scale, com- 
prises a pumping station, a filter house, mechanical and chemical 
Storage buildings, a beater room and a finishing room. 

All of the buildings connected with the paper plant contain 
steel window frames, concrete window sills and steel lintels, single 
and double glazing. The entire design of the buildings has been 
considered as to the installing of two more paper machines at a 


later date, and the layout also provides space for the erection 


of a sixty ton chemical plant, for which plans are now being 
Prepared. 


EAST GANADA POWER AND PULP GOMPANY 
PLANT 


Prominent among the new developments in the Canadian wood 
pulp industry is the East Canada Power and Pulp Company’s plant 
at Murray Bay. This plant is now practically completed, the hy- 
draulic construction finished, and the machinery rapidly being in- 
stalled. 

Comparatively little has been known by the general public about 
this project. There was no public issue of bonds or stocks, the 
entire financing being done by a few large interests for the pur- 
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You makea mistake if 
you don't use the 


STUFF PUMPS 


built by Shartle Bros. 
i Machine,Company. 






THE SHARTLE BROTHERS 
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Our Fly Bars, Bed Plates, 
Jordan Filling are as 
good as any one 
can make. 





We have:an Agitator designed for most any 
place you would want to put one. 





BLUE PRINTS SENT ON REQUEST | 





MACHINE COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 
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The Barker with an international reputation 
and the machine you will eventually bay 


It covers the pulp producing countries of the world : 

United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Norway, 

Sweden, Finland, Germany, Austria, Russia, Den- 

mark, Belgium, France and Switzerland, which in 

itself is unquestionable evidence of its superiority 

over any other barker or barker attachment on the 
market. 


GREEN BAY BARKER CO. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 
GOSTA SERLACHIUS, European Representative, KUUSANKOSKI, FINLAND 
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pose of investment, and although 


the stocks and bonds are both 

listed on the Montreal Exchange, 
Montreal brokers state that there 

are very few offerings for sale, and 
these have been readily absorbed on 

a constantly rising scale, evidently 

by somebody conversant with their 
underlying value. 

Those in position to give an 
authentic opinion believe that this 
is to be the model pulp mill of 
Canada, which means the model 
pulp mill of the world. The plans 
were drawn by George F. Hardy, 
of New York, and the resident engi- 
neer has been P. A. Frost, of New 

York. It has been the aim of the 
oO builders to construct a mill in which 
the operation shall be at the mini- 
mum cost per ton. They believe 
that they have succeeded. There 
is no unnecessary rehandling of 
material from the logs in booms 
through to the finished pulp loaded 
on cars. The economy of power in 
their operation is noticeable and the 
entire plant is as nearly automatic 
as the latest developments of the 
art will allow. Illustrating this, in- 


P. 


stead of the ordinary chain con- 
veyor bringing the blocks from the 
cutting-up mill to the wood room, 
Mr. Hardy designed a sluice which 
conveys the wood with water that 
would generate less than two horse 
power, the grade favoring such an 
arrangement. This as against the 
ordinary use of a 50 horse power 
motor to drive a conveyor of the 
required capacity. 

The grinders are the most modern 
yet installed, using stones of 34 
inch face, allowing the cutting of 
blocks 31 inches in length, another 
factor of economy, both in labor, 
space and installation. 

The working pressure of the tur- 
bines is 64 feet. The water is 
brought by the hydraulic canal to a 
point directly behind the power 
house and taken through two giant 
steel penstocks to the water wheels. 
These penstocks are built very large 
to avoid frictional loss, and this 
same principle prevails throughout 
the entire installation. 

This company is thought to have 
peculiar advantages in its wood 
supply. It owns about 400 square 
miles of virgin timber on the Mur- 
ray River watershed in the very 
heart of the finest spruce timber 
land in the world. Expert woods- 
men pronounce this tract as the 
equal of any, not alone for the 
amount of standing timber, but 
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PLANT OF THE East CANADA Power AND PuLp CoMPpANy, MurRRAY Bay, 
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Size 13 x 15 
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TRIPLEX STUFF PUMP 


Capacity 110 tons news stock 
per day 


We are now installed in our new plant which has a productive capacity four to five times that of our former fac- 

The machine equipment embraces the newest and best tools, ranging from sensitive drills and speed lathes to 16 
foot Niles Boring Mill, Lathes for the largest dryers and Gun Lathes up to 43 feet long, suited to the heaviest paper mill 
An Electric Crane of 20 tons capicity spans the main erecting floor. 





ANNUAL NUMBER 





The paper machinery department is under the charge of men who have built many of the largest and fastest paper 
machines in the country. 








Millspaugh Patent Shower Pipes ) 
are specified on practically all the new 
paper machines manufactured. 

‘’ There is a reason.’”’ ASK US. 





Our complete line 
of Triplex pumps in- 
cludes sizes 2x2 
single acting to 
15 x 16 double acting 
forall purposes where 
power pumps are 
used and for pressures 
up to 6,500 pounds 
per square inch. 
Better pumps are not 
manufactured. 


Prices, quality con- 
sidered, very low. 


We manufacture 
‘*Sandusky’ 
easy cutting stocks 
and dies. 


’ 





TRIPLEX SINGLE ACTING 
WATER PUMP 
Size 13x 15. Capacity 1000 gallons per 
minute 





The Sandusky Foundry and Machine Company 


I 
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~HIS photographic reproduction shows part of the bronze shells for Millspaugh Patent Suction Couch and Suc- 

) tion Press Rolls in different stages of completion in our erecting shop January 15th. There are more at present. 
- These shells were cast by our own system (Patents Pending), and are absolutely perfect, free from plugs and 

the slightest imperfections and of uniform density from end to end. Our bronze foundry has capacity of ten 


tons per day. Specify these casings for paper machines and send specifications for Bronze Castings. 


There are about 300 Millspaugh Patent Suction Rolls in use. We have orders for between 30 and 4o on hand. 
The fact that most of our orders the past year have been from former customers is the strongest testimonial in favor 
of Suction Rolls and our methods of paper making. Our Suction Rolls have for many years béen in use on Cylinder 
machines, on Harper machines and as Suction Couch Rolls on Fourdriniers. Early last year (1911), we installed one 
of our Suction Press Rolls at the Cliff Paper Company’s mill, Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 92 inch News machine at the 
same speed as before (400 feet), produces better paper and 200 pounds more per hour than before, as very few, if any, 
breaks occur at the press. The first felts run three times as long, and require no washing or stretching. Second felt is 
washed two or three times a week; machine runs safer, the paper is uniformly dried the entire width of the sheet and 
no wet streaks at the driers, less steam is carried. 


News Machines equipped with Millspaugh Patent Suction Couch and Suction Press Rolls will safely make news- 
s paper of any weight as fast as the machine may be run and paper carried through driers and to the reels. 


The fastest one now equipped has a suction couch roll only and runs 565 feet, but it will be speeded up when Suction 
Press is installed. Speed cuts no figure. 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company have eleven in use on book papers and more building. Crocker Bur- 
bank have several in use and more building. Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company, Bardeen Paper Company, S. D. 
Warren Company, Everett Pulp and Paper Company, Nixon Paper Company, Jessup & Moore, Wheelwright Paper 
Company, and many others have conclusively proven the advantages on book and similar papers. Eastern Mfg. Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo Paper Company, Keith Paper Company and others that fine papers are better made over Suction 
Couch Rolls. J. & J. Rogers Company produce the finest all-sulphite and Manillas we have seen. Hammermill Paper 
e Company have five and another building for all-sulphite writings and bonds. Krafts, Parchments, Grease-proofs, Mat- 

rix, roofing felts, and in fact, nearly all kinds of papers in weights from 12 to 480 pounds (24x36 inches) are made 
better and cheaper with Suction Rolls. 


We developed the entire business, and have fully covered by patents the features of construction necessary for suc- 
cessful Suction rolls, as well as the successful application of same to Fourdrinier paper machines. 





Sandusky, Ohio 
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The Connersville Rotary Vacuum Pump 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER COMPANY 











CONNERSVILLE, IND., U. S. A. 





We have found a Positive Rotary Pump to be 
the most successful type to use with Suction Rolls 
on Fourdrinier machines, and own patents on such 
a combination. Finding The Connersville Blower 
Company, Connersville, Indiana, with the experience, 
the factory equipment, the financial responsibility, 
and above all the spirit to adapt their pumps to the 
service required of them, we have arranged to dis- 
tribute these pumps to the paper making industry, 
and have already sold large numbers of them. Some 
valuable improvements have recently been made in 
these pumps by the manufacturers, which render 


THE SANDUSKY FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIGC 





them far better adapted to the work they have to 
perform than heretofore, and we offer them to the 
trade with added confidence. The CONNERS- 
VILLE ROTARY PUMP is very simple in its con- 
struction, and has no valves, nor is slippage pre- 
«vented by sliding parts. The bearings are all ring 
oiling, and the pumps can be bronze fitted when the 
water handled will attack cast iron. These pumps 
can be used for fiat suction boxes on wires and felts. 
The Connersville people also build blowers for cal- 
ender rolls, dandy rolls, etc. 

For particulars concerning sizes, weights, prices, 
etc., address 
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in the quality. It is very largely almost solid stands of 
black spruce, which not only is the strongest and best of all 
spruce fibres for paper making, but what perhaps is not so gener- 
lally known is that a given amount of black spruce contains some- 
thing like 19% more actual fibre than white spruce, and about 23% 
more than balsam. A cubic foot of black spruce weighs about 
32% pounds, a cubic foot of white spruce about 25%4 pounds and 
of balsam about 23% pounds. This all has a large bearing on the 
net cost of the finished pulp. 

The limits are in compact shape well provided with water floata- 
tion, and some of the wood now coming to the mill is being cut 
within the five mile circle. The company has the best and safest 
of booming grounds. The storage of the larger lakes on the 
watershed gives them the additional advantage of running much 
of their wood at other seasons than the spring floods. The supply 
of wood on the company’s limits is carefully calculated, with the 
natural regrowth, to supply the mill perpetually with a good limit 
of safety. 


The dam, 51 feet in height, fills a gradually narrowing rock bound 
gorge in such a situation that it would be next to impossible for 
anything to ever weaken it. The net capacity of the mill, while 
fated nominally at 100 tons per day weight, will doubtless reach 
a considerably higher figure at times. 

The shipping facilities are good. The new Quebec & Saguenay 
Railway already connects the mill with the Murray Bay deep 
water wharf and during the coming year this line will be completed 
to Quebec. Much of the product of this mill will doubtless be 
shipped to Europe, particularly as the shipping by ocean steamer 
is sO convenient. 

The of this mill reason to hope that with 
the of at the grinders, the superior quality 
and quantity of wood, the cheap cost of transportation, and the 
“up to the minute” mechanical installation, that they will be able 
to show a smaller cost per ton of pulp at the St. Lawrence River 
docks than any other mill on the continent. 


owners 
low 


have 


cost wood 


Nature has favored 
them in this combination of economical features, and their shares 
should increase in value as rapidly as the older Canadian pulp 
and paper companies’ stocks have done. 

Included in the larger equipment of this plant, the grinders are 
furnished by the Holyoke Machine Company, the wet machines 
and save-alls by the Sherbrooke Machinery Company, the presses 
by the Canadian Boomer & Boschert Company, the refiners by 
the Pusey & Jones Company. The screens, which are of the 
Quiller & Stubbs patent, are by the Waterous Company, the boilers 
and engines by the Robb Engineering Company, and the water 
wheels by the S. Morgan Smith Company. The wood room 
equipment is a combination of the Witham and Green Bay system 
and designed especially for the mill. 

The organizers of this company are: R. Rorget, M. P., of Mon- 
treal; C. W. Tooke, of the Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany and the Skaneateles Paper Company, and Marcus F. Stod- 
dard, of Syracuse, N. Y. This is one of Mr. Forget’s pet projects, 
and it might be mentioned that the pulp and paper interests of 
Canada are the gainers through the active interest taken by him 
in this industry. ’ 

Mr. Forget is undoubtedly today the leading figure in the 
Canadian industrial development and finance. He has large and 


growing interests in the pulp and paper trade, with other projects 
to come. 


The g 
to Canadian investors. 


round wood industry is constantly growing more favorable 
The price is continually advancing and 
the export prohibition law is already having a marked effect on 
Canadian pulp being demanded by the States. 
Except for the item of mill labor, the cost of the East Canada 


Company’s production is practically fixed for several years to 
come. F 


the amount of 
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THE WAYAGAMAGK PULP AND PAPER PLANT 

The new plant of the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, 
at Three Rivers, Quebec, is nearing completion and early in the 
coming spring will be in active operation. The Wayagamack 
Pulp and Paper Company’s plant is located on Baptists’ Island 
at the juncture of the St. Maurice and St. Lawrence Rivers. It 
is practically speaking, in the city of Three Rivers. The com- 
pany Own 1,121 square miles or 717,440 acres of valuable spruce, 
and pine forests in the valley of the St. Maurice River and its 
tributaries. limits include the famous Baptist limits. It 
is estimated that the company have 497,000,000 feet of white pine. 
706,000,000 feet of spruce and 5,738,000 cords of the best pulp 
wood. 

The Wayagamack Company at the present time is giving em- 
ployment to 600 hands, but when completed will employ over 
2,000 men, and will turn out 200 tons of pulp and paper a day. 
There is both a pulp and a paper mill being erected. The pulp 
mill will turn out from 75 to 100 tons of pulp a day, while the 


These 





J. R. Boorn’s Sutpuite Mitt at Ortawa, ONT. 


paper mill will turn out upward of 50 tons of paper a day. The 
pulp mill will be ready by May 1, and the paper mill a month 
later. At first the company will devote its energies to the manu- 
facture of kraft paper, on which there is exceptionally large profits. 
Up to the present time this has largely been manufactured in 
Sweden. 

The mill, which is being built of concrete, steel and brick, is 
absolutely fireproof throughout. When completed the plant will 
entail an outlay of over $1,500,000. The site is an ideal one, the 
mill being built close to the water at the juncture of the St. 
Maurice and St. Lawrence Rivers. It has exceptional shipping 
facilities, as the site is within 30 yards of the main channel of 
the St. Lawrence. A dock is being erected which will facilitate 
the loading of pulp and paper upon the largest ocean going 
vessels. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway also affords splendid facilities 
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BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


Sole Importers of the Products Manufactured by the 


Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Anilin-Fabrikation 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
2138-215 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS., . ‘ ; ; : ; : : ; : : 124 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ; ; ; : ; ; ; E : . 122 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., : : ; ; . : : ; : ; . 12 W. Kinzie Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C,, ; ; E ; ; , ; ; ; ; Trust Building 
MONTREAL, CAN., ! : ; ; ‘ ; : ; f . 310 St. Paul Street 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 
FOR PAPER MAKERS 
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for rail transportation. The logs are driven down the St. Maurice 
River from the company’s limits. These are at first taken into 
the sawmill, whcre they are sawn into blocks, where at the present 
time 10,000 a day are being sawed. Later the blocks are con- 
veyed to the wood room where they are chopped and turned into 
pulp in the mill. The pulp mill includes an alkali room, where the 
liquor is mixed that “cooks” the pulp; a digester room, where 
the pulp is cooked; a wash room, where it is washed, and from 
which the liquor is taken back to the recovery room, where it is 
strengthened, to be used over and over again. 

The. company’s authorized bond issue is $5,000,000, of which 
$3,000,000 is issued. The authorized capital stock amounts to 
$5,000,000. The staff of the company at the present time consists 
of A. Cayford, secretary-treasurer; J. M. Iverson, superintendent 
of the pulp and paper mill; F. J. Ritchie, superintendent of the 
lumber department, and J. D. Donald mechanical superintendent. 
The directors of the company are J. N. Greenshields, K. C., 
president ; C. R. Whitehead, vice president; Hon. Senator MacKay, 
Sir Rodolphe Forget, M. P., and D. H. Pennington, M. L. A. 


THE DE GRASSE MILL AT PYRITES 


The De Grass Paper Company, which recently closed a contract 
with the New York World to furnish that paper with print paper 
for a term of years, is rapidly pushing to completion a large 
plant at Pyrites, N. Y., which, when completed, will more than 
tripple the output of the present mill. It is expected that the new 
addition will be ready for operation in the early spring. 

At present the building is practically enclosed. A large force 
of men is employed daily, and the work of installing the machinery 
is already under way. This structure is 240 feet by 100 feet, and 
adjoins the old mill, making one large compact plant. F. C. 
Anderson, of Carthage, N. Y., designed the entire structure and 
the arrangement of machinery. 

The room is arranged for two machines, with a line shaft in 
the basement direct connected with a 500 horse power American 
Ball variable speed engine, ranging from 500 to 700 feet per 
minute. The Bagley & Sewall Paper Machine Manufacturing 
Company is building a paper machine for this plant with a 160 
inch wire and three presses. Thirty-four 4 foot dryers will be 
installed, and four 14 plate Harmon screens. 

The Heine Boiler Company is manufacturing two new boilers 
of 350 horse power each, which will be installed. The new stack 
is already completed. It is 175 feet high with an 8 foot flue, and 
was built by the Alfonse Custodus Chimney Company. 





ST. REGIS PAPER GOMPANY 

The St. Regis Paper Company, with main offices covering two 
floors of the new Northern New York Trust Company Building 
in this city, is the largest individual paper manufacturing company 
in the State. The company has been doing business here since 
1901, and at the present time its investment is approximately 
$4,000,000, and the yearly payroll is $450,000. 

The main plant is located at Deferiet, on the Black River, a 
short distance above this city, and its produce is shipped to all parts 
of the country. In the equipment is a canal a mile long, con- 
structed at a cost of $500,000. The developed horse power is 12,000, 
which operates the plant. Twenty-five grinders are operated, four 
Bagley & Sewall Fourdrinier paper machines, the smallest 110 
inches and the largest 163 inches, each making paper at the rate of 
600 feet a minute with sixty screens. There are twenty steam 
boilers of the horizontal return tubular type, made by the Waterton 
Engine Company, and two 250 horse power steam engines. The 
paper machines are equipped with electrical drives. 

One hundred and fifty cords of rossed spruce is used daily. The 
output of the plant is 150 tons of news print, 125 tons of ground 
Wood pulp, and 35 tons of sulphite daily. The company’s own in- 
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dustrial railroad extends to the Deferiets siding, a distance of 6 
miles from the mill, and its own 75 ton engine does all the hauling 
between the yards and Carthage. 

The village of Deferiet is entirely owned by the company, with 
seventy-five modern homes, three apartment houses, a large hotel, 
a good school building, modern water and sewer system, and an 
electric light system. Four hundred and twenty-five men are em- 
ployed there. Besides this the company owns 58,000 acres of wood- 
lands in Franklin County, pulp wood on 80,000 acres in Lewis 
and Herkimer counties, and a large tract in Lewis County. 
thousand cords yearly are consumed at the plant. 

The company has a rossing plant and sawmill at Carthage, where 
25,000 cords of pulp wood are handled yearly and also four to five 
million feet of lumber is sawed. 
employed here. 


Twenty 


One hundred and fifty men are 
Another plant at St. Regis Falls employs 100 men. 
At Santa Clara, N. Y., 
the headquarters for 500 more men engaged in the woods, forty- 
four homes and a general store are owned. The company also 
owns a sawmill at St. Regis Falls, operated by the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Company. 


The company owns thirteen homes here. 


The officers of the company are: G. H. P. Gould, president; 
Alvah Miller, vice president; D. M. Anderson, general manager; 
J. V. Baron, assistant general manager; G. C. Sherman, secretary 


and treasurer; J. M. Sexsmith, assistant secretary and treasurer. 


PEJEPSGOT PAPER GOMPANY 


One of the most important water power developments in the 
section of Topsham, Me., last year was the building of the new 
pulp mill for Pejepscot Paper Company in Topsham. 

This mill was built by the Cabot Manufacturing Company on the 
Topsham side of the dam, and has been leased to the Pejepscot 
Paper Company for a long term of years. It is designed to 
utilize the waste flow of water during periods when the Androscog- 
gin River is high and at night time. 

In building this mill it was necessary to erect coffer dams at two 
levels, enclosing about 106,000 square feet. About 5,000 cubic yards 
of ledge had to be excavated. This work was started and carried 
on so that the ledge excavated furnished crushed stone for the 
concrete. 

The mill itself is a building 1164x112 feet 8 inches. 
head gate platform in front of the mill 32x113 feet. 

A solid masonry dam 135 feet long extends from a ledge in the 
river to the abutment on the river side of the mill. On the shore 
side of the mill there is a wing retaining wall about 85 feet long. 
The head gates are ahead of the racks and are protected by a 
concrete fender wall 23 feet deep. 

There are four flumes having two gates each. The openings are 
8'42x14% feet. In addition there is a flume or penstock 127 feet 
long, 20x15 feet, and having three gates. 

Each forebay is 32 feet deep and 19 feet wide. The flumes lead- 
ing from the forebays are 59 feet long by 20 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep. Each flume contains three pairs of 35-inch Victor turbines 
developing 1,370 horse power per unit under a 20-foot head. These 
four flumes do not drive anything but the grinders, three to a unit. 

The long flume or penstock is a power unit and has one pair 
of 35-inch wheels for power purposes. 

Over the flumes and back of the forebay is the wet machine 
room, the floor of which is 11% feet below the head gate platform. 
Directly in front of the flumes and 14 feet below the level of the 
wet machine room is the grinder room. 

The wet machine room is 68 feet 4 inches by r1o0 feet, while the 
grinder room is 44 feet 6 inches by 87 feet. 
the same level as the wet machine room and over the long flume. 
It is 44%x21 feet. Beneath the floor of the grinder room is the 
stock chest 10 feet deep. 


There is a 


The wood room is on 


At present twelve grinders and seven 
wet machines have been installed. 
Up to the floor levels the building is of concrete, a total of 8,000 
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HOLYOKE [MACHINE GO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


IMPROVED MAGHINERY 
For Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 


LARGEST MAKERS OF 


Galenders for Paper Mills, Glazed Paper and Gardboard 


anufacturers 


Finishing Machinery for Lithographers and Playing Card Manufacturers 


COTTON, PAPER and GHILLED IRON ROLLS 


Wood Barkers, Wood Chippers, Wood Pulp Grinders and Wet Machines, 
Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses. 
WASHING and BEATING ENGINES, with Tubs of Wood or Iron. 
GEARING, SHAFTING and MILL WORK of every description. 
HERCULES TURBINE WHEELS, both Vertical and Horizontal. 


We also make Special Machinery to Order 
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cubic yards having been used in the construction, as well as 400 tons 
of steel. About 250,000 brick were used in the construction of the 
upper part of the building. The roof is of yellow pine plank cov- 
ered with tar and gravel. The roof level is 16% feet above the 
floor of the wet room and 31 feet above the floor of the grinder 
room. In the wet machine and wood rooms 
used, but in th Se wate 
space at the end of the flumes is utilized for white water tanks. 

To make the mill yard required 3,500 cubic yards of filling. A 
railroad siding has been built from the Lewiston branch of the 
Maine Central railroad, a distance of 3,000 feet. 


wooden trusses are 
grinder room the trusses are of steel. 


GHINESE MILL, HANKOW 


The accompanying pictures illustrate the several buildings of the 
imperial Chinese Government’s paper plant at Hankow, China. 
Fig. 1 shows the main body of the mill. 
office building. 
served for the American supervisors of construction. 


Fig. 2 shows the 
Fig. 3 shows in the foreground the quarters re 
In rear of 
these buildings appear the back view of the office building shown 
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AMERICAN PAPER Workers’ LIvING QUARTERS. 


in Fig. 2, and at the extreme left a faint outline is given of 
the mill proper, in front of which a small white building is 
used as a police station. Still another police station is shown in 
front of the Americans’ quarters overlooking at the extreme 
right the Yangtze-Kiang River. 

The water in the foreground comprises a canal to the mill 
flooded from the Yangtze River. 


Orrrce BurILpine. 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS 

The distinction of being the first paper manufacturing plant in 
northern New York, where today this industry has achieved a most 
conspicuous position, must go to the Knowlton Bros. Paper Com- 
pany. In 1808, just one century and four years ago, the Kamargo 
mills were erected at a point at the foot of the high “Black River” 
falls, in the heart of Watertown, and this plant has been in 
operation from that day to this. Although a pioneer in the busi- 
ness this plant has enjoyed all these years of successful opera- 
tions, and today is unexcelled in the grade of product manufac- 
tured. 

In 1824 George W. Knowlton, Sr., bought an ‘interest in the 
Kamargo Company, and the family name has continued since. 
In 1861 the two sons, George W., Jr., and John C. Knowlton, 
succeeded to the ownership of the business under the company 
name of The third generation of the family 
has now been associated with the company in the person of George 


Knowlton Bros. 


S. Knowlton, who is now treasurer of the company. George W. 
Knowlton is president, Willis H. Howes is vice president and H. E. 
Harmon is secretary. 

The Knowlton Paper Company made a 
specialty of high grade products. From writing paper to high 
class colored specialties are manufactured and sold in all parts of 
the world. 


3ros. has always 


More different grades are manufactured than by any 
other plant in business. 
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MILL OF THE MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO Power COMPANY, INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. 


DAM oF THE KNowLton BrotHERs Paper CoMPpANY, AT THE BLacK River FALLs, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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Appleton Wires 


are made of the best quality of wire, 
woven on A-No. | looms by skilled 
weavers, and sold on honor at the 
Lowest Price consistent with 
Highest Quality. This combination 
has made the 


Appleton Wire Works 
the second largest manufacturers of 


Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Covers 
and Washer Wires in the U.S. A. 


And we are still growing 
“Appleton Wires 
ae (good Wires” 


None better—a trial will prove it 


Appleton Wire Works - - - 4?FLETON 
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THE AMERICAN 


WRIpNE? 





The American Writing Paper Company’s 
Papers are New England Papers 


Twenty-six of Twenty-nine Mills are in 
New England. 
Employing New England Men:—Making Papers of the famous 
“New England Quality.” 
Seventeen of our Mills are in 
HOLYOKE 
—THE PAPER CITY— 
where they make papers that are The Standard 
by Which Others are Judged. 
To identify Bond, Linen, Ledger, Writing and Book Papers 
of good, old “New England Quality” — 
LOOK FOR THE “EAGLE A” WATER-MARK 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


» THE AMERICAN. 
NG 


THE 
WATER MARK 
OF QUALITY 


REGISTERED 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 








FOREIGN DOMESTIC 
Wood Pulp Paper Stock 
New}, Cuttings Flax and Jute Stock 
Old Rags Old Rope 





THE TRADE MARK. 


THAT GUARANTEES UNIFORM PACKING 


Fifty-seven Years of Confidence 


— Maurice O'Meara Company 


448 PEARL STREET NEW YORK 


Correspondence Solicited from Mills That Want Quality 


“PERFECT.” ROOPING 


The most complete and reliable ready roofing material manufactured. Insures a durable, economical 
and permanent roof, especially adaptable 


FOR PAPER and PULP MILLS 


“Perfect” Roofing has an extra coating on bottom to protect roofing from Steam and Moisture such 
as is found in Paper and Pulp Mills. Descriptive Booklet for the Asking 


-News, Book, Kraft, Manila, Writing, Coated, Ledger, Bond, Litho, Label, 
Lining, Cardboard, Music and Embossed 


® PAPERS @ 





TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 
In Ton and Carload Lots ALSO) SPECIALTIES Correspondence Invited on All Grades 
Warehouse No. 2 and 3 EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND Warehouse No. 4 
20-22 Cherry St. MAIN WAREHOUSE 265 Front St. 


448 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Cheney- Bigelow 
Wire Works "xe" 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Molds 
Dandy Rolls 


Bell Patent Flat Wires for Book Papers. 
Brass, Copper and Iron Wire Cloth. 
Office Railings and Grille Work. 


Wire Signs 


Established 1842 Incorporated 1887 





NUMBER 
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Photomicrograph of sheet of light weight Paper 
made from our Mitscherlich Spruce Pulp, 
showing length and intermeshing of Fibres 


.* 


era 
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ROTHSCHILD, WIS., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Wrappings in Machine Glazed, Water Finish and Dry 
Finish, Bristols, Tag, Folder Manila, Silk Board, 
Sign Paper and Sealing Wrappers 


WE FEATURE THE SPECIAL WATERMARKING OF MACHINE GLAZED PAPERS 
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NATRONA POROUS 
ALUM 


SULPHATE 
ALUMINA 


ALL GRADES 


STANDARD 


BLEACHING 
POWDER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











=== THE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAFER { 


MANILA: AND-FIBRE:-WRAPPING:-PAPER 
SULPHITE PULP 
GROUND WOOD PULP 


| 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
a 
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LONZO N. BURBANK, president, treasurer and director 

cA of the International Paper Company, was born in 

Franklin, N. H., in 1843. The genius of the man shows 

itself in his rapid advancement to prominence in the business 
world under heavy handicaps at the beginning. 

His career began when as a boy of twelve he went to work in a 

country store. Two years later he secured employment on the 





Northern (New Hampshire) Railroad, where for seven years 
he labored as brakeman, telegraph operator and station agent. A 
position was offered him at the paper mill in Franklin, and he 
was soon permanently and prominently identified with the paper 
industry of the United States. Mr. Burbank’s rise was rapid, and 
when the International Paper Company was organized he was one 
of its incorporators and was made its first president on January 
31, 1898. He retained his membership on the board of directors, 
but relinquished the presidency in favor of W. A. Russell within a 
few days. He became at the same time, however, a member of 
the company’s finance and executive committees.. The following 
March he was made manager of Woodlands, but resigned the 
following year. Meanwhile, on August 24, 1898, he was elected 
first vice president, which position he maintained until August 
28, 1901. Then he was succeeded by F. H. Parks. 

On March 29, 1899, Mr. Spier, the treasurer of the company, 
resigned and Mr. Burbank was appointed to the position. Mr. 
Parks died in 1906 and Mr. Burbank was again elected to the 
vice presidency. One year later he was appointed acting presi- 
dent, and in October of the same year he became president, which 
office in conjunction with that of treasurer he now holds. 

Mr. Burbank’s activities, while always closely associated with 
the manufacture of paper, is divided into other fields closely asso- 
ciated with his chosen industry. At the present time he is asso- 
ciated as an officer or director of the following companies: 
American Realty Company, director; American Sulphite Pulp 
Company, director; Androscoggin Reservoir Company, president 
and director; Androscoggin Timber Supply Company, president 
and director; Atlantic Coast Steamship Company, vice president 
and director; Bellows Falls Boom Company (in New Hampshire), 
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WHO MAKE PAPER 


The Human Genius Which Engineers the Manufacture of One of the Greatest Staples Known to 
Man-—Some of the Generals of Production and the Parts They Have Played in the 
Progress of the Industry—Names that Cut a Figure in Industrial Art 


director; Bellows Falls Electric Light Company, director; Cham- 
pion International Company, director; Champlain Realty Com- 
pany, director; Fall Mountain Electric Light and Power Company, 
director; Glen Junction Transfer Company, president and director; 
Green Mountain Pulp Company, treasurer and director; Herkimer 
Fibre Company, president and director; International Trust Com- 
pany, director; Michigan Pulp Wood Company, director; Mira- 
inichi Lumber Company, treasurer and director; Mt. Tom Sulphite 
Pulp Company, director; Montague Machine Company, president 
and director; Olcott Falls Company, president and director; Ox- 
ford Paper Company, director; Peabody River Improvement Com- 
pany, president and director; Piercefield Paper Company, director; 
Portland Wood Handling Company, president and director; Ram 
Island Power Company, president and director; St. Maurice Lum- 
ber Company, director; Umbagog Paper Company, president and 
director; Winn Water and Power Company, president and di- 
rector; Winnipisseogee Lake Cotton and Woolen Manufacturing 
Company. 


GC. B. PRIDE 


C. B. Pride, owner of a controlling interest in the Tomahawk 
Paper Company, of Tomahawk, Wis., and well known throughout 
the West, Northwest and Middle West as a paper mill engineer 
and architect, is in Spokane at the present time working out 











































































plans for three new paper mills. One is a Wisconsin project, 
while the other two. are to be located in British Columbia. 

While not at liberty to disclose the identity of his clients, Mr. 
Pride is progressing rapidly with his mill plans, and has completed 
surveys for valuable water power sites for each plant. He is also 
devoting considerable time to the development of two large water 
power projects in the State of Washington to be used for other 
purposes. 
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Our New Catalogue No. 55 


is now ready for distribution 


It shows illustrations and gives price lists 
and dimensions of a complete line of 
Power Transmitting Machinery, in the 
design and construction of which are 
embodied the cumulative experiences of 
more than fifty-five years. 

Upon request a copy will be sent promptly 
to any user of power. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO., CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of the Largest and Most Complete Line 
of Power Transmitting Machinery made by any one Manufacturer. 


LL 
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ERNST R. BEHREND 


Ernst R. Behrend, president and general manager of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, of Erie, Pa., was born March 29, 1869. 
As a lad he learned the machinist trade at H. Fullner’s Warm- 
prun. Later he studied engineering in Dresden and chemistry in 
Berlin. 

Like all true Germans, he served his native country in the 
army, in which he rose to become an officer of artillery. After 
his career as a soldier he interested himself in the paper manu- 


February 15. 


Ernst R. BEHREND. 


facturing trade in Austria, where he learned the art of making 
high grade rag paper, and later he acquired that of manufac- 
turing sulphite and chemical pulp from wood and wood papers 
in Germany and Belgium. 

In 1896 Mr. Behrend came to the United States and worked as 
a draftsman with the Pusey & Jones Company at Wilmington, Del. 
He assisted in the starting of the sulphite mill of the Nekoosa 
Paper Company, Nekoosa, Wis., and was later again employed by 
the Pusey & Jones Company. 

In 1898 in conjunction with his father and brother he organized 
and now manages the Hammermill Paper Company at Erie, Pa. 


James N. Monr, 
Vice President Reading Paper Mills, Reading, Pa. 
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PETER R. THOM 


Peter R. Thom, general superintendent of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Appleton, Wis., like most of the older paper makers of 
that section, owes a large measure of his success to his early ex- 
periences in pioneer mills in Massachusetts, New York and Con- 
necticut. For twenty-eight years he has served in his present capac- 


Peter R. THom. 


ity, and has been an important factor in the development of this 
responsible organization, controlling the output of eight mills, ap- 
proximating 450 tons per day of writing, wrapping, hook and news 
paper. 

The several mills, which, with one exception, are located in the 
Fox River Valley, represent an investment of millions of dollars 
and furnish employment to 1,500 people. 

Mr. Thom was mayor of Appleton for three years, and is presi- 
dent of the Telulah Paper Company, vice president of the Riverside 
Fibre and Paper Company and president of the Appleton Chair 
Company. 


Francis M. Huco, 
Manager of the Remington Mills, and Mayor of Watertown, N. Y. 





















































IMPROVED 
CORLISS 


P. H. Smeallie & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Bayless Pulp & Paper Co., Austin, Pa. 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co., New Haven, 


Conn. 
Iroquois Pulp & Paper Co., Thomson, N. Y. 
Eaton-Dikéman & Co., Lee, Mass. 


KNOWLSON & KELLEY 


Collections Made 


in every part of the United 
States, Canada and Europe, 
and Drafts sold on the 


principal cities 
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PAPER MILLS 


The Governor insures absolute uniform 
speed under any change. 


In number of. parts and in its operation 
it is simplicity itself. 

Range of speed is 50 revolutions or frac- 
tional part of a revolution below maximum 
speed. 


The material used in our Engines is the 
best obtainable for durability and smooth 
running while the workmanship is of the 
highest order. At any point of adjustment 
the Engine will operate at a given speed, 
enabling the paper maker to hold his prod- 
uct at a uniform thickness. 


LIST OF PAPER MILL USERS: 


Progressive Pulp & Paper Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Chapin & Gould Paper Co., Springfield, Mass. 

I Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass. 
Walloomsac, Paper Co., Waaloomsac, N. Y. 
Stevens & Thompson, North Hoosick, N. Y. 


Worthy Paper 


0., Mittineague, Mass. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 
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Manufacturers, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852 


New York City 
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All accounts receive the careful attention of an officer 





J, CHRISTY BELL, Vice President 
JOHN MUNRO, Vice President 





J. CHRISTY BELL 








OFFICERS 


EDWARD EARL, President 


W. B. NOBLE, Cashier 
H. P. STURR, Ass’t Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. WEED 
HARRY BRONNER 





AUGUSTINE J. SMITH 


HENRY C. MILLER 











ENGINES and VARIABLE SPEED GOVERNORS 


for 


Albia Box & Paper Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Leversee & Snyder, Cohoes, N. 
Manning Paper Co., Troy, N. 
International Paper Co., Glens 
Malone Paper Co., Malone, N. 


me 
Y 


Falls, N. Y. 
» A 


TROY, NEW YORK 


THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK 


NATIONALIZED 1911 


Corner Nassau and Beekman Streets 











Foreign Exchange 
Department: 


Check and Cable Transfers 
drawn on our own 
correspondents 








N. D, ALLING, Ass’t Cashier 
R. M. BAILEY. Ass’t Cashier 





JOHN MUNRO 
EDWARD EARL 
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FRANK L. MOORE 


Frank L. Moore is a native of Shoreham, Vt. In 1891, the year 
following his graduation from the University of Vermont, he en 
tered the employ of the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company. 
After remaining with that company for several years he went to 
Watertown, and was connected with C. R. Remington & Sons 
Company. When the Remington mills were purchased by the In- 
ternational Paper Company Mr. Moore was retained as division 
superintendent, which position he held for several years. 

When C. H. Remington organized the Remington-Martin Com- 
pany Mr. Moore left the employ of the International Paper Com- 
pany and became associated with him. Mr. Moore organized the 
Raymondville Paper Company, and had entire charge of the con- 
struction of the paper and pulp mills at Raymondville, N. Y. Later, 
under Mr. Moore’s supervision, the company erected a model pulp 
manufacturing plant at Norfolk, N. Y. 

In the fall of 19007 Mr. Moore was tendered a position as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Newton Falls Paper Company, 
which proposition he accepted, and is connected with that com- 


































FRANK L. Moore. 


pany in this capacity at the present time. Under Mr. Moore's effi- 
cient management the company has increased its output in all its 
different branches of manufacture, and is today classed among the 
most prosperous paper and pulp manufacturing plants in the 
country. 

Mr. Moore is also president and treasurer of the Cylinder Paper 
Company, manufacturers of wrapping paper, cardboard and spe- 
cialties, with mills located at Watertown, N. Y. 


EDWARD P. FOLEY 

Ed. P. Foley, who is now in charge of the Foley-Rieger Pulp 
and Paper Company, Ltd., Thorold, Ont., is the youngest of 
a family of four brothers running successfully pulp and paper 
plants in the United States and Canada. John J. Foley, the 
eldest brother, is superintendent of the Fletcher Paper Company, 
Alpena, Mich.; Thomas J., of the North Shore Power, Railway 
and Navigation Company, Clark City, Que.; William, of the Ne- 
konegan Pulp and Paper Mills, of Old Town, Me. 

The subject of this sketch ran the pulp mills at Thorold, be- 
longing to James Davy, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., for several years, 
and was instrumental in organizing the Foley-Rieger Pulp and 
Paper Company in 1910, occupying a site on the Old Welland 
que in Welland Canal history. The original 


Canal, somewhat uni 
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owner, George Keefer, was president of the first Welland Canal 
Company, then a private undertaking to convey commerce be- 
tween the Lakes Erie and Ontario, and for his energy and en- 
terprise in building the mills in 1826 he was granted a perpetual 





















































Epwarp P. Fotey. 


lease of water power to run a grist mill. Mr. Foley has now in 
his possession the original deeds from the Crown, written in a 
most quaint but legible manner, citing the free gift of water 
power for all time in return for lands and other privileges. 

Mr. Foley has made the Foley-Rieger plant most successful 
in the short time in operation. He confident of the 


future of the pulp and paper business in Canada, and particularly 


feels very 
his native town of Thorold, where already there are four pulp 
plants, a pulp board plant and a writing and book mill, with two 
more concerns with plans ready for the coming spring to begin 












































GeorceE W. WHEELWRIGHT. 


operations. The unselfishness of Ed. P. Foley has been remarked 


upon, since notwithstanding his being in the business he is making 
great effort to promote the establishment on the Welland Canal 
of further pulp and paper lines, looking to some day to make 
Thorold the Kalamazoo of Canada. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC, C, E. 
M, AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. CAN. SOC. C. E. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


SPECIALTY: 


Langdon Building 
309 Broadway, New York 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 


Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 
Valuations 

Reports 

Consultation 


Cable Address: 
" Hardistoek" 
A BC Sth Edition 
Bedford McNeil! 
Western Union 
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GEORGE W. WHEELWRIGHT 
Wheelwright, president of the George W. Wheel- 
wright Paper Company, Boston, was born in December, 1844. 

In the spring of 1861, after the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
entered into the employ of his father, who was operating the paper 
mill at Nort! 
to the present time. 

Mr. Wheelwright is a veteran of the Civil War, enlisting in 
1862 in the Forty-fourth Regiment, M. V. M. 
in 1867. 

January, 1880, after his father’s death, the George W. Wheel- 
wright Paper Company was incorporated, and he has served as its 
president ever since. 

Since 1882 he has served as director in several factory mutual 
insurance companies, and in 1886 organized the Paper Mill Mutual 
Insurance Company, and has served as a director since its organi- 
zation, and at the present time is a director in the Arkwright 
Mutual, the Mutual Boiler Insurance Company and the Boston 
Safe deposit and Trust Company. 


George \\ 


Leominster, Mass., and has been in this business up 


He was married 


W. N. CALDWELL 
W. N. Caldwell, president of the American Writing Paper 
Company, was born in Springfield, Mass., where for nine years 
he was employed in a bank. He then entered the employ of the 
Riverside Paper Company, of Holyoke, in 
he afterward became treasurer. 


1882, of which concern 


When the American Writing Paper Company was organized in 
July, 1890, Mr. Caldwell was made a director and its general 


manager. He succeeded to the presidency in February, 1903. 


WILBUR S. YEARSLEY 


Wilbur S. Yearsley, president of the Inland Empire Paper 
Company, of Spokane, Wash., is a former business man of West- 
chester, Chester County, Pa., from which place he went to Spokane 
with the Pennsylvania Mortgage Company in 1892. 

Through aggressive and competent business management Mr. 
Yearsley now, in addition to being the pioneer paper manufacturer 


of the “Inland Empire,” holds a heavy interest in the firm of Ham, 


Witeur S. YEARSLEY. 


Yeasley & Ryrie, one of the largest and best known general invest- 
ment companies in the State of Washington. 

He was one of the first to become associated with W. A. Brazeau, 
L. M. Alexander and Judson G. Rosebush, well known Middle 


Western paper manufacturers, in the establishment of the Inland 
Empire Paper Company, later incorporated for $500,000, and now 
operating a paper mill at Millwood, 3 miles east of Spokane. 


GEORGE H. MILLEN 


Millen, mechanical superintendent and joint mana- 
B. Eddy Company's paper mills, Hull, Que., is less 
in the public eye than the other manager, W. H. Rowley, who 
is also president of the company. 


George H. 
ager of the E. 


Fortunate is the concern that 


Georce H. Mitten. 


has two such capable men to direct its affairs, and who are so 
well fitted for the work apportioned to each. Mr. Millen 
Leen in his position over forty years. At the celebration of his 
seventy-third birthday, in November last, the company’s officers 
and employees showered on him 


has 


tokens of their esteem and 
friendship. The manager-superintendent is a native of Glens Falls, 
N. Y. Coming to Canada with the vigor and ambition of youth 
on his side, he planned a career which time has shown was well 
chosen. He is now a recognized authority on all the mechanical 
problems relating to the manufacture of paper, fibre ware, matches, 
pails and the score of other articles turned out of the Eddy plant. 
His ideas for advancement, the adoption of the newest 
methods, as he approved them, have kept the company in the 
forefront of industrial enterprises. No sooner does it appear 
that a certain ware is needed by the public than Mr. Millen is 
ready to produce it. In building material, etc, he has taught 
people the advantages of ‘products that proved profitable to them, 
and it consequently paid to put them on the market. On the 
water power problems of the Ottawa River Mr. Millen is an 
expert. 


and 


He advocated the building of a horseshoe dam across 
the Chaudiere Falls, costing nearly half a million dollars, a large 
part of which the Eddy company had to pay as one of the prin- 
cipal water power owners of the place. So large is the con- 
sumption of pulp and sulphite in the mills that a dearth of power 
would soon necessitate a bigger outlay than would be required 
for any power improvement scheme. Just now Mr. Millen is en- 
gaged on an immense work, that of electrifying the whole plant 
Thus he will economize energy and add to the efficiency of the 
factories. He will construct an electric station capable of pro 
ducing 1,200 horse power. A wood conveyor, 500 feet long, which 
Mr. Millen built a couple of years ago, has justified the cost 
like many other of his recent improvements. 
recreations is 


One of his chief 
automobiling, and he learned something practical 
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from that, too. He substituted motor trucks for hauling paper 
from the mills instead of teams and wagons. 

Mr. Millen occupies one of the finest dwellings in Hull. It 
was formerly the residence of the late E. B. Eddy, founder of 
the company. Prominent people asked him to run for mayor of 
the city for 1912, but his business responsibilities prevented him 
from considering the matter. 


JOHN R. BOOTH 


The proposal, made some time ago that J. R. Booth, the paper 


and lumber magnate of Ottawa, Canada, should be given a 


. 


Joun R. Booru. 


knighthood in recognition of his greatness in the industrial world, 
met with the approval of all classes. Since he built a small 
shingle mill on the banks of the Chaudiere Falls, fifty-six years 
ago, he has directed lumbering and allied enterprises with an 
energy that seems to increase as the years go by. Mr. Booth 
is now eighty-five. Still the year 1911 has witnessed him actively 
engaged in the affairs of his mills and factories, and planning 
more improvements and expansions. Along the Ontario shore of 
the Chaudiere rapids today stands, in the name of Booth, an 
imposing line of massive factories, which arouses the admiration 
of every tourist to the Canadian capital. The little shingle mill, 
which he first built, grew into a saw mill, which, when operated 
day and night, produced, up to a few seasons ago, over 100,000,- 
000 feet of lumber every season. The average cut is now about 
80,000,000 feet. There is a paper mill turning out 100 tons of 
news print a day. A sulphite mill produces 65 tons of product 
a day, and a card board mill, the latest of the additions, yields 
40 tons a day. Two pulp mills are in operation. A 9,000 horse 
power electric plant is used to drive the board and sulphite 
mills, while the paper plant runs by steam and water, by direct 
application, which turns the wheels in the pulp mills. 

Mr. Booth was seventy-five years of age when he launched into 
pulp and paper making, and now he is known the world over 


in that line, for his paper has been exported to every continent. 
Born at Shefford, Que. and moving in early life into the 
United States, Mr. Booth received ideas of lumbering from the 


Americans. The reciprocity treaty of 1854 brought several 


Americans into Canada, and from that date the Ottawa Valley 
lumber industry began to grow. Mr. Booth came in 1856. Apart 
from lumbering, his chief venture was the building of a 500 mile 
railway, connecting Ottawa with Parry Sound, and running through 
Some of the chief Booth timber limits. This line, which was 
afterward merged with the Canada Atlantic, has been sold to 
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the Grand Trunk Railway Company. Mr. Booth and his sons, 
C. Jackson Booth and J. Frederick Booth, have still large in- 
terests in the railway. J. R. Booth’s wealth is estimated in the 
tens of millions. The manufacturer’s gifts to charity have been 
large, and the friendship existing between him and his thousands 
of employees is such as is rarely to be found elsewhere. 


L. M. ALEXANDER 

L. M. Alexander, vice presndent of the Inland Empire Paper 
Company, of Spokane, Wash. and who, together with Judson G. 
Rosebush, of Appleton, Wis., holds a controlling interest in this 
firm, is at present a resident of Port Edwards, Wis., where he is 
general manager and secretary-treasurer of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company. 

During the existence of the General Paper Company Mr. Alex- 
ander was its secretary-treasurer. He is extensively interested in 
the banking business at Chicago and Milwaukee, besides being a 
heavy stockholder in the Cream City Sash and Door Company, of 
the latter city. 


W.H. ROWLEY 


Abounding in energy and optimism, W. H. 
dent, joint manager and treasurer of the E. B. 


Rowley, presi- 
Eddy Company, 
Hull, Canada, impresses the public as belonging to the younger 
generation of the country’s captains of industry. One is not 
likely to surmise that he was sixteen or seventeen years in the 
banking business before he began to dabble in pulp wood and its 
products, and that the latter occupation has taken up the la* 
quarter century of his life. Yet these are the facts. He plunge 
into a banking career immediately on finishing his education in 
his native town of Yarmouth, N. S. Rapid promotion awaited 
the ambitious young man, and in a few fleeting years he was 4 
bank From 1880 to 1886 he manager of the 
Merchants Bank of Canada in Ottawa. During these years the 
late E. B. Eddy, who had developed a large business in making 
matches, pails, fibre ware and such like, realized the necessity for 


manager. was 


W. H. Row ey. 


reorganization of his establishment. This work Mr. Rowley 
undertook, twenty-five years ago, and entered the company as 
secretary-treasurer. The late Mr. Eddy remained head of the 
concern till his death in 1906, when he was succeeded by Mr. 
Rowley. The company has warehouses in every important dis- 
tributing centre of Canada, all supplied from the enormous works in 
Hull. Four thousand hands are employed, the paper output alone 


amounting to 120 tons per day. General supervision of the Eddy 
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company’s activities does not occupy all Mr. Rowley’s time, for 
he is public spirited enough to participate in a great many move- 
ments for the advantage of industrial, moral and social progress. 
He has just completed a term as president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The Anglican Synod, which he attends 
regularly as delegate, benefits by his sound counsel. He has di- 
rected a campaign for improvement in transportation services in 
conjunction with the Ottawa Board of Trade. His recreations 
are angling, bowling and riding. It is customary for him to fre- 
quently visit the Eddy warehouses all over Canada, which ne- 
cessitates much travel, and he enjoys it. 


JOHN R. BARBER 


John R. 3arber, Georgetown and Toronto, is a personage in 
the paper manufacturing industry of Canada whose name is re- 


Joun R. Barser. 


spected in the broadest sense of the word, for not only has he 
attained distinction as the dean of his particular business, but 
as a type of the best Canadian citizenship. He is president of 
the Georgetown Paper Mills, president of the Toronto Paper 
Company, with mills at Cornwall; member of the firm of Barber 
& Ellis, and a director of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Company, with mills at Espanola, and of the Canada Coating Mills 
Company, with mills at Georgetown. Nor are these the full ex- 
tent of his paper manufacturing connections. 

The paper business was a natural line of work for John R. 
Barber to undertake, for his father, James Barber, introduced 
him to the business, and his uncles were also identified with it 
as far back as John R. can remember. In 1837 William Barber 
& Brothers purchased a woolen manufacturing plant at Dundas 
and moved it to Georgetown, 30 miles from Toronto. Event 
ually the interests of the firm brought them to Streetsville, and, 
upon their removal, James Barber, one of the brothers, started a 
paper mill at Geogetown in the vacated building, and that was 
the beginning of the paper industry at that centre. Born in 
Georgetown in 1841, John R. Barber entered the service of his 


father, and has seen the size of the plant increase to its pres- 
ent large capacity, and the methods change from the use of rags 
as Taw material, into straw and finally into pulp. At the age of 
thirty-nine years he was called upon by the death of his father 
to assume the management of the mills, and since that time he 
has Stepped outside the immediate operations of the Georgetown 
Plant into the direction or control of other paper interests, from 


one end of the province to the other. This has been the natural 
product of a deep interest in the industry, zealous application to 
whatever he had in hand, and a lofty standard of personal and 
business conduct. His recent illnesses, which have to a degree 
hindered his participation in active management, were yet unable 
to prevent him striking a powerful blow at the time of the reci- 
procity agitation, for what he believed to be the wisest national 


*policity for Canada. Although a Liberal by long affiliation, he 


nevertheless cast his party aside and worked for their defeat on 
the issue of the trade policy. 

Mr. Barber was one of the first leading Canadians in the great 
fight that ended September 21, 1911, to place country before poli- 
tics, and through newspaper interviews and his presence on plat- 
forms, to denounce the Liberal policy. As other instances of his 
willingness to serve his community, he has been reeve of George- 
town and warden of the County of Halton, and for eight years 
sat is the Provincial Legislature as member for Halton. Doubt- 
less he could have continued in that capacity, but at the close of 
the second term he declined renomination. His wealth has been 
directed in many philanthropic channels; he has been a member 
of the High School Board, president of the Mechanics Institute, 
and connected with other public offices. In military life, too, 
his presence has not been wanting. Since 1863 he has been con- 
nected with the Canadian militia, and was at the front at the 
time of the Fenian raids in 1866. He was paymaster of the Twen- 
tieth Battalion of the Halton Rifles for twenty years, with the rank 
of major. 

He was twice married, the death of his second wife on De- 
cember 30, 1906, being a heavy blow. Mr. Barber is one of the 
best known laymen of the Congregational Church in Canada. 


W. A. BRAZEAU 


W. A. Brazeau, secretary, treasurer and general manager of the 
Inland Empire Paper Company, of Spokane, Wash., is expertly 


W. A. BrazeEau 


trained to every detail of the paper making business, having fol- 
lowed its manufacture for the last sixteen years. 

For ten years he was with the John Edwards Manufacturing 
Company, of Port Edwards, Wis., and was manager of the Grand- 
father Falls Company at Merrill, Wis., for four years just prior to 
coming to Spokane to assist in organizing his present company and 
placing its fine new plant in operation. 
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A. A. WHEAT 


A. A. Wheat, superintendent of the Kalamazoo Paper Company's 
Mill No. 1, has been connected with the paper industry since seven- 
teen years of age. He was born in 

New Hampshire in 1863, securing his 

first position with a paper mill at Mit- 

tineague, N. H. The company, known as 

the Agawam Paper Company, employed 

Mr. Wheat for fifteen years. Before he 

left the company he was superintendent 
of the mill. For a year he was superin- 
tendent of the plant owned by the Ster- 
ling Paper Company at Hamilton, Ohio. 
He returned to Mittineague, where he 
erected a new mill for the Mittineague 
Paper Company, 
Strathmore 


known as the 
Company. After 
spending five years there he went to 
Kalamazoo to accept the superintend- 
ency of Mill No. 1 of the 
Paper Company. He is vice president 
and a director of the Hawthorne 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo; a stockholder and director of the 
Montrose Paper Company, of Thorold, Canada; a stockholder of 
the Strathmore Paper Company, of New Hampshire, also of the 
B. D. Rising Paper Company, of Housatonic, Mass., and of the 
St. Lawrence Paper Company. 


now 
Paper 


Kalamazoo 


Georce E. BARDEEN, 


President and Manager Bardeen Paper Company, Ostego, Mich. 


JUDSON G. ROSEBUSH 


Judson G. Rosebush, Appleton, Wis., as one of the trustees of the 
Inland Empire Paper Company, of Spokane, Wash., has had much 


L. H. GARDNER PAPER GOMPANY’S MILL AT 
MUMFORD, N. Y. 


The mill of the L. H. Gardner Paper Company, at Mumford, 
N. Y., is furnished with a 72 inch Black-Clawson cylinder ma- 


chine. It is designed for running on tissue toilet papers, which 
are made into roll toilets. 


and is operated by water and steam. 


The plant is modern in every respect, 
It has abundance of spring 
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Gerorce V. SyRetr. 


Secretary and Manager Victoria Paper and Twine Company, Toronto, 
Canada. 


J. W. Harris, 
Superintendent and General Manager Oxford Paper Company, 
Rumford, Me. 


to do with making that company’s successful undertaking possible. 
He is in control of the McNaughten estate, in Appleton, and sub- 
scribed a large part of the capital for the plant of the Inland Em 
pire Paper Company at Millwood, 3 miles east of Spokane. 


water of excellent quality for paper making. The company takes 
such pride in its work that it has surrounded the mill will about 
five acres of lawn, and 


for wintering its flowers. 


has provided adequate greenhouses 
It is the intention of the company to 
overhaul the mill and to install a 120 inch Harper Fourdrinier 
designed for tissue specialties. The stockholders and officers of 
the company are: L. H. Gardner, president; J. S. Grant, vice 


president, and R. M. Myers, secretary and treasurer, 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE MILLS—THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


OLOMON R. WAGG, of Appleton, Wis., superintendent and 
S secretary of the mills of the Fox River Paper Company, 
was born in 1846 at Cumberland Centre, Me., 9 miles from 
Cumberland Mills, owned by S. D. Warren & Co., of Boston. At 
sixteen years of age he was working in a cotton mill at 42 cents a 
day, and in April, 1865, began his paper making career as an ap- 
prentice in the employ of the Yarmouth Paper Company at Yar- 
mouth, Me., in 1868 going to the Denison Paper Company at Me- 
chanic Falls, Me. The year 1868 found him back at Yarmouth as 
a machine tender, and the following two years he was employed 
in the same capacity at Pepperell, Mass. 

In 1870 he became a machine tender at the mills of the L. L. 
Brown Paper Company, manufacturers of the celebrated bond and 
ledger papers, where he remained seven years, making a thorough 
study of the art of manufacturing fine writing papers. His reputa- 
tion thus established as a skilled workman, he was next offered 


and accepted an attractive position with the Hurlbut Paper 


Sotomon R. Wace, 
Fox River 


Witt1AM McCorkINDALe, 


Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Paper Company. 


Company, South Lee, Mass., taking charge of their large ma- 
chine. His next step was to the superintendency of a mill in 
Ohio in 1870. 

After five successive changes to positions of increasing responsi- 
bility he came to Appleton in 1887 to become superintendent of the 
Fox River Paper Company. The high quality of writing paper 
manufactured and the progressive spirit of the men in charge 
appealed to Mr. Wagg, and, except for two years’ absence, he has 
occupied the position of general superintendent for twenty-five 
years, 

Under his supervision the mills have increased their daily capac- 
ity from 3 or 4 to 25 tons of fine tub sized, loft dried papers, and 
are credited with being the largest, most prosperous and successful 
writing paper mills west of Massachusetts. Their product is mar- 


keted from New York to San Francisco and from Canada to South 
America, 


In 1901 these mills were running fine tub sized paper 230 feet 
per minute over the machine, which was a record at that time. 
Since then many new devices and improvements have been intro- 
duced, notably the Wagg Majestic Jordan, which has revolution- 


ized the writing paper industry. This remarkable invention, 
adapted to the manufacture of all grades of paper, has found exten- 


Sive sale throughout the United States, Canada, England, France. 
Germany and Italy. 


In addition to the vast amount of time and labor requisite for 
the supervision of the mills, Mr. Wagg has worked out and secured 
rights in twenty-three different patents applying to the various 
phases of paper making. After forty-six years of continuous hard 
work Mr. Wagg is an example of strong, vigorous manhood, ac- 
tively guiding the destinies of 350 employees. The mills have a 
payroll approximating $13,000 monthly, and enjoy the record of 
never having had a strike. The practice of strict temperance is 
required of all employees without qualification, and visiting saloons 
is absolutely prohibited. For fifteen years every change in the 
paper making department has been filled from the ranks of em- 
ployees within the mill by promotion. 

Mr. Wagg has traveled extensively throughout the United States, 
Canada and Europe. A trustee and ardent worker in the Bap- 
tist church and a champion of the cause of temperance, he exercises 
a powerful influence in the community for the principles of good 
government. 


A. O. Rotre, 


Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


William McCorkindale 
William McCorkindale has been for thirty years superintendent 
of the Parsons Paper Company, manufacturing a fine line of writ- 
ing paper, and one of the most modern mills in Holyoke. Mr. 
McCorkindale is prominent in Holyoke society, and well known in 
the paper business in that locality. 


E. H. GittMan, 


Bryant Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo. 


A. O. Rolfe 


A. O. Rolfe is the superintendent of the Champion Coated Paper 
Company at Hamilton, Ohio, one of the largest plants of its kind 
in the world, if, in fact, it is not the largest. Mr. Rolfe has been 
in the paper business for many years. He began his career with 
the Louis Snyder Sons Company, in Hamilton, in 1884 and worked 
his way up rapidly until he became the general superintendent 
of the Champion Mills. He has served this company creditably 
during the past nine years, 


E. H. Gillman 


E. H. Gillman, superintendent of the Bryant Paper Mills, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., was born in Canada in 1863. When a boy he 
started work for the Dominion Paper Company, becoming fore- 


man of the soda pulp mill while still a youth. Mr. Gillman was 
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nen eames 
connected with several mills in Canada and the Eastern States, 
jn 1891 becoming assistant superintendent of the Grove Mills at 
Newburg, N. Y. 
tendent at Burnside, Conn., for the T. R. Walker & Sons Company. 
For a time he was superintendent of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company at Covington, Va. A few years later he removed 
to Ypsilanti, Mich., where he was superintendent of the mill there 
until it burned in 1907. Soon after that he went to Kalamazoo 
and was made superintendent of one of the Bryant mills. 
now in charge of all the mills in the Bryant division. 


Previous to that he had been assistant superin- 


He is 


J.-H. Farwell 


J, H. Farwell, superintendent of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, is the youngest representative of 


Joun H. 


Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Kaukauna, Wis. 


FARWELL, 


Joun W. Vo tier, 
Harding Paper Company, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
a long line of Farwell paper makers. Born in 1872 in Titusville, 
Pa., in the heart of the oil fields, he left home when but a lad to 
work in the Montague Paper Mill at Turners Falls, Mass. Two 


Louis H. BreyFocte, 


Standard Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gro. A. THOMPSON, 


Whiting Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass, 


of his uncles, Porter Farwell and George E. Marshall, helped to 


organize this famous old mill which is now the property of the 
International Paper Company. 


From Turners Falls Mr. Farwell went to the Denver Paper 
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Mills Company as assistant superintendent under his brother, Otis 
M. Farwell, and later when his brother accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Thilmany Mill, went with him to Kaukauna, in 
the same capacity. 

Since the death of his brother, about five years ago, Mr. Farwell 
has been superintendent of the Thilmany plant, one of the largest 
mills in the country devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
specialties. 


—_——, 


John W. Voller 
John W. Voller, superintendent of the Harding Paper Company, 
of Franklin, Ohio, was born near Hazelmere, in Sussex County, 
England. He came to this country in August, 1871, and in 1872 
was employed by the Harding-Ervin Company, the pioneer manu- 
facturers of writing paper west of the Allegheny Mountains. He 


ALFRED G. WIGHTMAN, 


Hector McVICKER, 
Hawthorne Paper Company, 


4 Mead Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 

worked for this firm and its successors ever since, excepting for a 
short time, when the present plant was being built, the old plant 
having been destroyed by fire in March, 1877. In 1884 Mr. Voller 


Harry S. FuURMINGER, THEODORE HAWLEY, 
Crocker-McElwain Company, 


Continental Paper Bag Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Rumford, Me. 
was promoted to superintendent, a position that he has filled up to 
the present time. 


Mr. Voller has also served as councilman for the city of Frank- 
lin six consecutive terms, a record to be proud of. 
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Alfred G. Wightman 


Like nearly every successful paper mill superintendent, Alfred 
G. Wightman, of the Hawthorne Paper Company, began working 
in a mill when a boy. Mr. Wightman was born in Brooklyn in 
1865, and when fourteen years old started working in the rag 
room of the Massasoit Paper Company at Holyoke. Mass. Before 
he left the services of this company he had climbed up to the posi- 
tion of superintendent. Later he went to the George H. Friend 
Paper Company, of West Carrollton, Ohio, as superintendent, 
remaining there two years. Preceding his acceptance of the Haw- 
thorne Paper Company’s mill he was for eleven years superintend- 
ent of the mill owned by the Chapin & Gould Company at Hunting- 
don, Mass. 


Hector McVicker 


Among the superintendents who are performing splendid work 
in the Miami Valley is Hector McVicker, general superintendent 
of the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, of Chillicothe, Ohio. He 
is a practical paper maker, having had mill experience since 1877, 
when at the age of fourteen years he entered the service of the 
Ingham & Mills Company, of Chillicothe, as cutter boy. He re- 
mained with this company until 1888, having advanced from this 
position to that of machine tender, when he went to Elkhart, Ind., 
having secured employment from the Beardsley Paper Company as 
machine tender, and where he remained until 1891, when he re- 
turned to accept a similar position with the Mead Paper Company, 
successors of the Ingham & Mills Company. 

In 1896 he was promoted to the position of superintendent of 
the Scioto Pulp and Paper Mills, the Chillicothe branch of the 
Mead Paper Company. 

In 1905, at the consolidation of the Dayton and Chillicothe plants, 
and the reorganization of the company, which became the present 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company, he was made general superin- 
tendent, in which capacity he is still serving. 


Louis B. Breyfogle 

Louis H. Breyfogle, superintendent of the Standard Paper Com- 
pany’s mill, Kalamazoo, Mich., was born in Delaware, Ohio, in 
1870, and started work in a paper mill when fourteen years old 
with the Randall Mills and Edsell Company at Delaware. For his 
services as cutter lay boy he received 25 cents a day. After a 
number of years he became machine tender for the Hastings 
Paper Company, later resigning this position to attend a business 
college. After completing a course in school he went back to the 
Delaware mill as foreman. For a number of years he was super- 
intendent of the mill owned by the Marion Paper Company at 
Marion, Ind. He also served the Ohio Boxboard Company at 
Britton, Ohio. He resigned this position to go to Kalamazoo to 
build the mill for the Western Board and Paper Company, where 
he served for a time as superintendent. He rebuilt the Oscar Felt 
and Paper Company’s mill at White Pigeon into a board mill, 
which operated until it failed as the Michigan Boxboard Company. 
From White Pigeon he went to Kalamazoo to become superin- 
tendent of the Standard plant. 


Michael Redmond 
For thirty-one years Michael Redmond, superintendent of the 
Kalamazoo Paper Company’s Mill No. 2, has been an employee of 
the company he is now serving. Beginning as a screen boy, he 
has worked his way up to the position he now holds. Born in 
Hillsdale, Mich., in 1868, he moved to Kalamazoo when a boy, 
and while still in his teens he secured a position with the Kala- 


mazoo Paper Company. He has been constantly in the service 
of this company except for one year and a half he spent as ma- 
chine tender for the old Wolverine Paper Company. For the past 
thirteen years he has been superintendent of a mill, being made 
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superintendent while working in the old mill of the Kalamazoo 
Paper Company. 


Harry S. Furminger 

Harry S. Furminger is superintendent of the Crocker-McElwain 
Company, another of the modern mills of Holyoke manufacturing 
a general line of writing papers. This mill, although one of the 
later companies, has met with very good success, and is gaining an 
enviable reputation among the trade. Mr. Furminger has had 
several years’ experience in the manufacture of writing paper, and 
is well fitted for the position he holds. 


Theodore Hawley 


Theodore Hawley, general superintendent of the Continentai 
Paper Bag Company, Rumford, Me., was born in New York city 
January 8, 1862, and was educated in the public schools of Bris- 
tol, R. I., where he graduated from the high school. 

After spending a few years in the office of the National Rubber 
Company, in that town, and at the same time getting a good idea 
of the printing trade, he moved to New York. 

He was a foreman in the employ of D. S. Walton & Co., New 
York city, for five years. After resigning his position there he 
took charge of the manufacturing for Elsas, Keller & Co., New 
York city, afterward the Elsas Paper Company. When the latter 
company was merged into the Continental Paper Bag Company he 
was appointed general superintendent. 

So Mr. Hawley has been continuously in the paper and paper 
bag busines for over twenty-five years. 


John Boswell 


John Boswell, superintendent of the Howard Paper Company. 
of Urbana, Ohio, has been in the paper making business for thirty- 
five years, having started with the old firm of Chatfield & Woods. 
at Woodsdale, Ohio. From there Mr. Boswell went to Louis 
Snyder & Sons Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, formerly called the 
Old Franklin Mills, but now known as the Sterling Mills. He then 
went to the Shultz & Manning Mills, known as the Miami Valley 
Paper Mills, at Miamisburg, Ohio. In 1883 he was with the Eagle 
Mill at Franklin, Ohio, and in 1888 with the Mead Paper Company. 
of Dayton. From there he went to the Keogh & Rike Paper Com- 
pany, of Dayton, leaving them to be with the Beveredge Box Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind. Returning to Dayton, he was finish- 
ing foreman with the Actna Paper Company, from which place he 
went to Urbana to take his present position as superintendent of 
the Howard Paper Company. 


George A. Thompson 
George A. Thompson is superintendent of the Whiting Paper 
Company’s No. 1 Mill, Holyoke, producing high grade papers, 
chiefly bonds, ledgers and correspondence papers. Mr. Thompson 
has been with the company for many years, being made superi- 
tendent a few years ago. He is well known around town, being 
a prominent figure in several local societies and a geenral favorite. 


James W. Harris 

James W. Harris, mill manager of the Oxford Paper Company, 
Rumford, Me., was educated in public school and finished at Rugby 
Academy, Wilmington, Del. On leaving school he entered the 
Pusey & Jones machine shop, and served an apprenticeship at the 
machinist’s trade. He then entered the employ of the Jessup & 
Moore Paper Company at their Augustine Mills, Wilmington, 
Del., where he learned the paper making trade, and afterward ran 
a paper machine for several years. 

Leaving the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, he went with the 
Duncan Company, Mechanicville, N. Y., in 1892, and held the posi- 
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tion of night foreman for three years and superintendent of the 
plant for eight years. Leaving there in 1903, he went with the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, as superin- 
tendent of their paper mills and general manager of the Champion 
Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. Leaving the Champion Coated 
Paper Company in 1908, he accepted his present position as mill 
manager of the Oxford Paper Company, with which firm he has 
been for the past three and a half years. 


Arthur B. Thorpe 


Arthur B. Thorpe is superintendent of the Franklin Paper Com- 
pany, making a specialty of bristol boards. Mr. Thorpe is very 
well known in paper manufacturing circles, although one of the 
younger men. He takes a prominent part in Masonic doings, and 


was high priest of Mount Holyoke Chapter during the past year 


J. J. Herb 
J. J. Herb, superintendent of the Wisconsin Tissue Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis., was born on a farm in the then backwoods 
of Outagamie County. When a very small boy he tramped through 
the woods to school for five months of each year. At the age of 
twelve years he was obliged to give up schooling, and was put to 


ArtTHuR B. THorPE, 


Franklin Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


J. J. Hers, 


Wisconsin Tissue Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis. 


work on the farm, but later found employment in a lumber yard, 
spending each winter in the woods. 


When but eighteen years old his career as a paper maker began 
in the capacity of third hand on a paper machine in the plant of 
the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna. In less than 
six months he was promoted to backtender on a newly installed 
“Yankee’ tissue machine, and eight months later he was made 
machine tender, in which position he served for nine years. 

Desiring to familiarize himself with the manufacture of all 
gtades of paper, he served for the next two years in several news, 
book and fibre mills. Returning to the Thilmany mill, he was 
placed in charge of a Fourdrinier machine, which he ran for five 
years, when he was offered and accepted the position of boss 
machine tender. 

Mr. Herb has been superintendent of the mill of the Wisconsin 
Tissue Paper Company for the past seven years, and has built up 


for himself an enviable reputation as a paper maker and a man 
over men. 


Harry Zimmerman 
When a boy eight years old Harry Zimmerman, superintendent 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, started his 


career in the paper industry. Mr. Zimmerman was born in 1875 


in Butler County, Ohio. Most of his early training in the paper 
business was secured in the plant owned by the J. H. Friend Paper 
Company, of West Carrollton, Ohio. When twenty-three years 
old he went to work for the West Carrollton Parchment Com- 
pany. For a number of years he was engaged by numerous parch- 
ment companies, finally inventing the new improved parchment 
paper machine. Mr. Zimmerman says the machine was far su- 
perior to anything that had been used up to that time. A few 
years ago he went to Kalamazoo and started the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Paper Company, which is proving to be a very 
successful company. 


John Russell 

Paper making came just as naturally to John Russell, superin- 
tendent of the Superior mill of the Bryant Paper Company, as 
walking or talking. Mr. Russell came from a family of paper 
makers, his father, grandfather and all of his relatives in England 
having been engaged in the industry for years before Mr. Russell 
was born in 1856. When a boy his parents moved to this coun- 
try, and as soon as he was able to work Mr. Russell secured a 
position as cutter boy in a mill at West Fitchburg, Mass. He 
worked there for a number of years, later going to Lawrence, 


Harry ZIMMERMAN, Joun RUSSELL, 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Bryant Paper Company, 


Company. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mass., then to Dayton, Ohio, as machine tender, Returning East, 
he worked in several mills in Maine, Canada and Massachusetts, 
going to Kalamazoo thirty-eight years ago. For eighteen years he 
worked on a machine at the old Kalamazoo Paper Company’s mill. 
Then he went to Otsego, where he took charge of Mill No. 2, 
where he remained seven years. For a year and a half after this 
he was superintendent of the old Wolverine mill. Leaving the 
Wolverine, he went to the Bryant Mill No. 1, where he was super- 
intendent four years. When the Superior Company was organized 
he became superintendent of this mill, where he has been for the 
past six years. The Superior is now a part of the Bryant Paper 
Company. 


Fred M. Hill 

Fred M. Hill is superintendent of the Niagara Coated Paper 
Company, located in Erie avenue, near Tenth street, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. He is a practical paper maker, having followed the trade 
all his life. Mr. Hill comes from a long line of paper makers, his 
father owning and operating a mill in Edinburgh, Scotland, which 
was operated by hand long before the present monster machines 
were thought of. 

Mr. Hill’s father, James A. Hill, emigrated to this country late 
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in the ’30s and established a mill in Rockville, Conn, Later the 
father moved to Middletown, Ohio, where he made the first sheet 
of manila paper ever turned out in the West. 

About three years ago Fred M. and his brother, Burton C. Hill, 
organized the present company and started the work of clay coated 
paper. The plant was equipped with the best type of machine for 
the coating of card and box board. It prospered from the first, 
and today is shipping its product to the Pacific Coast, as well as 
to the Panama Zone. 


Allan M. Jack 


Starting out as a screen tender in Lockport, N. Y., Allan M. 
Jack, superintendent of the Lockport Paper Company plant there, 
quickly gained a knowledge of the business and soon became a prac- 
tical paper maker. His first experience was in 1894, and in seven- 
teen years he has worked himself up to his present high position. 
He is now in charge of seventy men. From Lockport he went to 
the Volney Paper Company mill at Fulton, N. Y., where he re- 
mained until 1903, when he went to work for the United Box- 
board Company in Derby, Conn. He was boss machine tender 
there one year, when he went to Marseilles, Ill., with the Boise 
mill, remaining only a short time, when he came to Niagara Falls 
in 1906 to start the Lockport Paper Company. 

The Lockport Paper Company makes 30 tons daily of Sackett 
plaster board paper, roofing and saturating felt paper. 


George E. Dow 

“A good start in life is necessary for success” is an old saying. 
It does not apply to George H. Dow. For be it remembered that 
Mr. Dow has risen by his own indomitable pluck and perseverance 
from a rag boy at thirteen years of age to the management of one 
of the most valuable plants of the International Paper Company. 

In 1871 young Dow walked into the old book mill in Pepperell, 
Mass. He wanted work and he got it. From the rag room he ad- 
vanced through all the various departments until he had a chance 
as a backtender. Soon afterward he became machine tender in 
the book mill of John Hoyt & Co. at Manchester, N. H. He held 
this position for three years, and then left to take charge of a 
machine in his old home town of Pepperell. 

Later he went to Bradford, Mass., in the capacity of a machine 
tender for the I. P. Hosford Company, news manufacturers. After 
a short stay there he went to the Glenn Paper Company in Berlin 
as boss machine tender in the Glenn mills. 

He next went with the Chisholm mills in Chisholm, Me., and 
while there the International Paper Company purchased the Chis- 
holm interests. From Chisholm Mr. Dow was sent by the Inter- 
national Paper Company to take charge of its Rumford Falls, Me., 
mills. He was made foreman of the mechanical department of the 
Rumford mill, but in a rather short time he was back again at the 
old mill in Chisholm as superintendent. 

After getting the Chisholm mill in shape Superintendent Dow 
was sent to Piercefield, N. Y. From Piercefield Superintendent 
Dow was transferred to Franklin, N. H., and in 1909 was sent 
from Franklin to Niagara, succeeding John Ryan. 


M. J. Argy 

Starting in at the age of eighteen years in the cotton waste room 
of the Montague Paper Company's mill at Turners Falls, Mass., 
M. J. Argy made his way step by step to the superintendency of 
the Cliff Paper Company’s two machine mill in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y 

_ Twenty-five years ago Michael went to work for his father, Wil- 
liam Argy, the superintendent of the Montague mills, who later 
became famous as one of the best paper makers in the country. 
His father took him to the Hudson River Mill at Palmers Falls, 
N. Y. Nine years after, when the senior Argy resigned, young 


Argy was placed in charge of the paper mill, the other depart- 
ments of the company’s big plant being divided and placed under 
three superintendents. 

John Van Nortwick made an alluring offer to Mr. Argy to take 
charge of his mill in Combined Locks, Wis., 
cepted. 


in 1900, and he ac- 
In 1902 he was offered the management of the Cliff mill 
at Niagara Falls, where he now is. 


William M. Selkirk 

One of the oldest experienced superintendents in the country is 
William M. Selkirk, who has charge over the two-machine plant 
of the Pettebone-Cataract Paper Company, located on the canal 
basin, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. Selkirk is one of those old timers 
who have had to use ingenuity, combined with skill, in following 
his chosen trade during his early career in the paper making busi- 
ness, when the industry was in the stages of progression toward its 
present high standard. 

The brawny Scot who now superintends the work at the Pette- 
bone mill first started to work at the trade when but fourteen years 
old. He was quick of conception, alert, industrious, anxious to 
master the intricacies of his chosen calling. 
intelligence won. 


Energy, push and 
He was in charge of a machine two years later— 
1874, to be exact—in Valley Field, Que., in a mill owned by the 
Alexander Bunting Company. Three years was enough to make 
young Selkirk believe that he knew all that there was to know 
about paper making, and in 1877 he traveled 800 miles to take 
charge of a mill in Springdale, N. B. Tiring of the job after sev- 
eral years, he went to Lorette, N. B., and took charge of a mil! 
for the J. W. Reed Company, thence to the Canadian Paper Com 
pany, Windsor mill, in 1880. Later he was sent by the same com- 
pany to superintend its mill at Sherbrooke, P. Q., 
to the Windsor mill. 

In 1882 he went to St. Jerome, P. Q., and with his own hands 
erected the first machine at that place. The wanderlust was strong 
within him, and he drifted back to Lorette, thence on to Berlin 
Falls, N. H., finally landing in Wilder, Vt., where he remained with 
the International Paper Company for sixteen years. To the Inter- 
national mill, known as the C. R., in Watertown, he was 
After Watertown he went to a mill in 


and then back 


sent. 
Fitzdale, Vt., where he 
spent three years, and about three years ago accepted a position 
with the Pettebone-Cataract Company, rising to superintendent in 
a short time. 


P. D. Bradley 
Niagara is unique in that it has the only paper mill superin 
tendent in the country who never learned his business in a paper 
mill. He is P. D. Bradley, a young man who has not yet passed 
the two score milestone. Mr. Bradley had never worked in 4 
paper mill until a year and a half ago. 
tell a calender from a dryer. 


He could not at that time 
3ut during the past year, by dint of 
hard work and much studying, he has advanced until today he is 
numbered among the successful young men who have shouldered 
the responsibility of superintending 100 men and making a re- 
markable success of a mill that was previously only an experiment 

Mr. Bradley formerly worked in the Westinghouse 
Company. 


Electric 
When the Defiance Paper Company’s mill was started 
in May, 1910, he was sent to Niagara Falls to work on the electric 
drives used to drive the machines in the big wall paper concern 
at Third and Walnut streets, and has since become superintendent 
of the plant, which requires 220 horse power to operate it. 


John A. Tully 
Among the younger superintendents is John A. Tully, super- 
intendent of the Fox Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio. 
not old in age, Mr. Tully is a veteran paper maker and graduated 


Though 


from the ranks. The Fox Paper Company has mills at Lockland, 
Crescentville, Rockdale and Rialto, Ohio. 
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NEGROLOGIGAL REGORD FOR 1912 


There died during the year ended last December 31 sixty-nine 
men more or less prominently identified with the several branches 
of the paper industry. Following are the names, ages and date 
of death: 


Name, 
Charles W. Early, Roxbury, Mass., January 1 
Francis P. Robertson, Waterford, Conn., January 3 
James B. Mullen, Jangor, Me., January 5 
Charles T. Crocker, Fitchburg, Mass., January 6 
William Whiting, Holyoke, Mass., January 9 
James Goodwin, Palisade Park, N. J., January 11 
John R. Senior, Philadelphia, Pa., January 16 
Frederick M. Hyde, Pueblo, Cal., January 19 
James Moran, Rock City Falls, N. Y 
James F. Moore, Lisbon, N. H 
William Kingston, Little Falls, N. Y., February 1 
William Reardon, Holyoke, Mass., February 4 
Charles D. Mead, Dayton, Ohio 
Frank F. Carpenter, Boston, Mass., February 8 
Alfred R. Waller, Philadelphia, Pa., February 16 
Robert McAlpin, Lee, Mass., March 1 
Myron Williams, Springfield, Mass., March 3 
F. William Curtis, Wilmington, Del., March 4 
George B. Murison, Milwaukee, Wis., March 11 
Charles Herbert Remington, Watertown, N. Y., March 15 


Residence and Date of Death. 


Thomas Gayner, Chippewa Falls, Wis., March 26............. 
Harry T. Loudon, Allston, Mass., March 31 

Rufus M. Bagg, West Springfield, Mass. April 10 

Charles L. Lockwood, Germantown, Pa., April 12............. 
W. L. Sargent, New York City, April 14 

William P. Raynor, West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y., April 18. 
Frank Knobelock, Newport, Ky., April 

Richard A. Austin, Vincennes, Ind., May 1 

Frank M. Bosworth, Watertown, N. Y., May 13 

Robert W. Skinner, New York City 

Daniel H. Newton, Holyoke, Mass., May 19 

Alden M. Crandall, Middle Falls, N. Y., May 21............. 
Milton Bradley, Springfield, Mass., May 28................0. 
G. B. Stark, Jeffersontown, Ky., May 31 

Joshua F. Sampson, Boston, Mass., June 2...............00. 
Frederick H. Beach, Rochester, N. Y., June 

Charles A. Rall, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 3 

Moses Newton, Holyoke, Mass., June 10 

Lawrence Dilworth, Pittsburg, Pa., June 13 

George A. Hart, Holyoke, Mass., June 16 

Charles E. Welling, Bennington, Vt., June 19 

George E. Friend, Dayton, Ohio, June 25................... 
William Cauldwell, Montreal, Canada, June 

George W. Darr, New York City, July 8 

E. Joly de Lothbiniere, Quebec, Canada, July 15 

Daniel O. Bullard, Glen Ridge, N. J., July 16 


Edward H. Sterns, Springfield, Mass., August 10 

North West, Johnstown, Pa., August 14 

Charles S. Mayo, Boston, Mass. PN MR Oe ac madaat 
John H. Montague, Richmond, Va., September 6 

Henry Titcomb Page, Fitchburg, Mass., September 23........ 
Melvin J. Neahr, Chicago, Ill., September 28................ 68 
Anthony Zellerbach, San Francisco, Cal., October 7 7 


é 
Harold Vernon, New York City, October 11 49 


George B. Rommell, Pittston, Pa., October 11 . 
Truman S. White, St. Paul, Minn., October 14 

Cornelius C. Herald, Holyoke, Mass., October 20 

William W. Brown, Portland, Me., October 22 

David Smith Cowles, Rye, N. Y., November 6 
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Shardon D. Beach, Seymour, Conn., November 8 
William E. Lockwood, Philadelphia, Pa., November 9 
Richard Goodkind, South Lee, Mass., November 25........... 
Nathaniel McEwen, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Daniel L. Quirk, Ypsilanti, Mich., December 5 

Walter S. Atwood, Brockton, Mass., December 11 

Lewis Hartung, Newark, N. J., December 13 54 
Gustav A. Rau, New York City, December 23................ 61 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


John D. Rockefeller is reported to be wearing paper vests these 
cold days. 


The United States exported $589,292 more of paper than was 
imported. 


The process of mineral starch sizing, a substitute for either rosin 
or casein, was perfected in 1911, and is now being used by a 
large Western mill, 


Paper garments are rapidly coming into vogue in the Chicago 
hospitals. They are airy and flexible and are made from the bark 
of the paper mulberry tree. 


An Ohio inventor claims to have perfected a machine which will 
make wood out of paper. Old newspapers and straw go in one 


one end and finished artificial boards come out the other. 


Uncle Sam purchased more than $1,000,000 worth of paper to 
supply his big print shop during 1912. Bids calling for about 
25,600,000 pounds of paper were opened the middle of January. 


Newspaper census for 1911 shows that 2,459 daily newspapers 
were being published, a decrease of 13 under 1910; 16,229 weekly 
and semi-weekly periodicals were also published, a decrease of 40 
under I9I0. 


In 1911, $18,112,859 worth of paper was imported into the 
United States, a decrease of $476,327 if compared with 1910; 
1,124,650,568 pounds of wood pulp were also brought into this 
country, the value of which was $14,392,873. 


This was a slight 
increase Over IQII. 


Paper money was first issued by Count de Tendilla after besieg- 
ing the Moors in the fortress of Alhambra. He was destitute of 
gold to pay his soldiers. He indorsed, according to historians, small 
scraps of paper, with various amounts inscribed thereon, and after- 
ward redeemed them in gold. 


During 1911 sixty-nine paper men passed into the world beyond, 
the youngest being Harry T. Landon, who died on March 31 at 
the age of thirty-two. He was followed the next day by Lorenzo 
D. Cardell, aged ninety-one. Others that reached the ninety year 
mark were John H. Montague, of Richmond, Va., and William W. 
Brown, of Portland, Me. 


According to statistics compiled by the Journal of Commerce, 
the aggregated capital of companies organized in the Eastern States 
during 1911 amounted to $1,837,431,400. The paper industry may 
be considered small, but THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL’S statistics, as 
reproduced in this annual, show that the aggregate capital of com- 
panies interested in the manufacture, distribution and consumption 
of paper amounted to $228,965.500, a little less than one-eighth 
of the Journal of Commerce's figures. 
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PAPER CENTRES OF AMERICA 





Pivots of the Industry Upon Which Swing One of the Largest Products of American and Cana- 
dian Enterprise—Brief Histories of the Cities and Towns Famous 
for the Manufacture of Paper 


[By OUR LOCAL 
HE growth and prosperity of Appleton, Wis., is largely at- 
tributable to its paper mills, which were the first institutions 

to realize the value of the water power and the central loca- 

tion of the valley as a shipping and receiving point. From a very 
small beginning fifty-eight years ago the paper industry his in- 
creased, until at present it is the most important of its industries. 
The river records at Appleton a fall of 36.7 feet in 1.2 miles. 
Three dams, dividing the river into upper, middle and lower levels, 
develop an estimated theoretical horse power at ordinary flow of 
The upper dam, which is con- 
stone, has an average head of 14 feet, and provides 
Appleton Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany; power house and Atlas mill of the Kimberly-Clark Company ; 
power house of the Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat and Power 
Company, and sulphite and paper mills of the Riverside Fibre and 


4,238, 2,225 and 2,558, respectively. 
structed of 
power for the following mills: 


CORRESPONDENTS. ] 


In 1854 the Appleton Paper Mills were established by C. P. 
Richmond, a representative citizen and former mayor of Apple 
ton. 
which found a ready sale at almost any price. 
mill went into the manufacture of 
burned to the ground. 
Appleton Coated Paper Company, all of the mills are located on 


The initial product was a coarse grade of wrapping paper, 
Later, in 1857, the 
and later 
With the exception of the plant of the 


news paper, was 


the water power. 

The magnitude and scope of the industry can be understood by 
reference to the following brief statistics: There are actively in 
operation fourteen paper and pulp mills, one mill manufacturing 
paper makers’ felts and jackets, twe Fourdrinier wire factories, 
and two iron works devoted in large measure to the manufacture 
of paper mill machinery. 


in buildings and machinery alone of approximately $6,000,000, ex- 


These concerns represent an investinent 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE WATER PowER AT APPLETON, WIs. 


Paper Company. The second, or middle dam, is located 2,400 feet 
below the upper dam, is 450 feet long and has a head of from 7 to 
14 Teet, 

This dam was built by private enterprise, and is used exclusively 
for water power. On this level the following plants are located: 
Three mills of the Fox River Paper Company; Patten Paper 
Company, two mills; Telulah mill of the Kimberly-Clark Com- 
pany; Appleton Machine Company; Valley Iron Works, and Ap- 
pleton Woolen Mills. Three-quarters of a mile below the middle 
dam is located the lower, or Government dam, 417 feet long, with 
an average head of 8 feet, the developed power going to the Wis- 
consin Tissue Paper Company and two mills of the Interlake Pulp 
and Paper C mpany. 


clusive of the water power, which is assessed for purposes of taxa 
tion on the basis of $100 per horse power. Between 250 and 300 
tons of ground wood, sulphite, wrapping, writing, tissue, book, 
news and coated papers are made daily, with estimated value of 
shipments $4,000,000 annually. 

In this list are included two machine works, which send their 
product from one end of the country to the other and into foreign 
countries. One of the concerns, the Valley Iron Works, recently 
made the largest single shipment of paper mill machinery on record 
—a trainload of beating engines and equipment. The mills at 
Appleton, however, represent less than one-half of the total num- 
ber of paper and pulp making plants on the Fox River between 
Lake Winnebago and Green Bay. 
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THE C. L. LaBOITEAUX CO. 


We call the attention of the Jobbing Trade to our unequaled facilities for prompt shipment of 


Mill Blanks, Bogus Bristols 
Marble Grained Jute Boards 
Clay Coated Box Boards 


Binders’ Board, Paper Box Board 
Pasted Boards and Paper Board Specialties 


SELLING AGENTS 


The Knerr Board and Paper Co. Eddy Paper Co. The Lafayette Box Board and Paper Co. 
Monroe Binder Board Co. Waldorf Box Board Co. The Kokomo Paper Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND 


MILLS MAGHINE GO. 


LAWRENGE, MASSAGHUSETTS 


PAPER MAKING MAGHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SOME OF OUR SPECIALTIES 
SELF-ALIGNING and SELF-OILING FELT and PAPER-ROLL BOXES 


Our new design of Felt and Paper-Roll Boxes are Self-Aligning and 
Self-Oiling and are made witha renewable Brass Bushing. The first mill 
that used them reported a Saving of 20% in the Cost of Felts 


OUR PATENT BEATER ROLL. 


In our patent construction the bars are supported the entire length. No hoops. 
Always same width of brushing edge. Durable and economical 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 


With the Taft reciprocity bill in the “boneyard” of dead and 
defeated treaties and legislation, the Pacific Northwest again 
parades its wealth of natural resources; abundant, yet unhar- 
nessed water power sites; its ever-growing transportation facili- 
ties and strategic factory sites, and is wagging a beckoning finger 
to the nation’s captains of industry. 

Due to its vast areas of timber, desirable for the manufacture 
of wood pulp, the allurements of this section of the United States, 
of which Spokane is the hub, are perhaps greater to manufacturers 
of paper than to the makers of any other article of commerce at 
the present time. 

Though separated so far as it is from the recognized paper 
making communities of the nation, the extrordinary advantages of 
this section, and its broad and practically uncompeted field sur- 


and equipment of a sulphite plant in connection with the present 
mill. 

Spokane will probably always hereafter be recognized as one of 
the leading tissue and fruit wrap manufacturing centres in the 
country, because of the vast demand for such material from the 
thousands of growers of fancy apples and other fruits in the 
immediate vicinity. 

In preparation to fill this demand the Inland Empire Paper 
Company has recently installed an 85-inch cylinder machine, in- 
tending to make a specialty of fruit wraps and to make an ex 
tensive run on tissue and toilet papers. 

Opportunities for kindred industries are perhaps as great as 
they are for paper making, and with a clearing in the financiai 
skies that has been noticeable here during the last few months. 
great interest has been shown and many inquiries have been made 


VIEW OF THE Upper DAM aT APPLETON, WISs. 


rounding, has already induced the expenditure of over $350,000 by 
the Inland Empire Paper Company. 

This company, in which Judson G. Rosebush, of Appleton, Wis., 
and L. M. Alexander, of Port Edwards, Wis., own the the con- 
trolling interest, placed a plant of this value in operation at Mill- 
wood, 3 miles east of this city, a short time ago, and has already 
turned out seven grades of paper. 

Doubt of Spokane’s future success as a paper making centre 
Seems to have been dispelled by the fact that the first month’s run, 


valued at about $30,000, was sold or contracted for long before it 
could be turned out. 


At the last meeting of the stockholders of the Inland Empire 
Paper Company the trustees were authorized to take such legal 
Steps as were necessary for increasing the capitalization to $500,000, 
and to create a bond issue in this amount. This money is to be 
used for the construction of a huge concrete dam and the erection 


concerning the local field by manufacturers of toilet supplies. 
enamel ware, paper boxes and the like. 

Spokane already has two paper box factories, both of which 
have undergone extensive alteration, enlargement and general 
improvement since the construction of the big paper mill at 
Millwood. 


OTTAWA, GANADA 


The vast areas of rich timberlands which made Ottawa famous 
as a lumber centre long before it was chosen as the Canadian 
capital are now contributing to the maintenance of pulp and paper 
mills which send their output to all quarters of the world. Almost 
eqval in importance to the forest resources of the upper Ottawa 
and its tributaries is the water power at such big manufacturing 
points as Ottawa, Hull, Buckingham, Deschenes and other places. 
About 300 tons of paper, cardboard and allied products are made 
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every day in the factories run by the Chaudiere Falls, situated be- 


tween Ottawa and Hull. The other cataracts are not so notable 
for what has grown up around them as the opportunities they 
offer to industries that are destined to come. 

The policy of the provinces to prevent the export of unmanu- 
factured pulp wood, and the policy of the Dominion to protect the 
paper industry. tend to attract paper makers when the conditions 
are as favorable as they are in the Ottawa Valley. Imported paper 
pays a duty of 25 per cent. on plain paper and 35 per cent. on all 
manufactured paper, such as cards, fine note paper and the numer- 
ous fancy and novelty articles into which paper can be turned. 

B. Eddy Company was the only local 
paper establishment, being situated in Hull, the twin city of Ot- 
tawa. Consequently to this day the great bulk of the Eddy wares 
find a market in Canada, having been early in the field. 


For many years the E. 


The com- 
pany has some 1,500 square miles of timber région, mostly along 
tributaries of the Ottawa River, Black and Gatineau rivers. Much 
of the pulp wood is floated to the mills in Hull. The company 
never exported pulp wood, requiring it all to supply the con- 
stantly growing demand of its pulp, paper and sulphite plants. 
The Eddy Company factory turns out over 120 tons of paper a 
day, and makes about 1,000,000 paper bags in a day. Just now the 
firm is engaged on a huge project, that of electrifying its great 
plant and enlarging the factories, the whole to cost $500,000. 
This is but one evidence of the wonderful growth of the paper 
industry that the immediate future holds in store for the Ottawa 
district. The Beaver Company, which is erecting a plant a few 
miles from Hull, will spend several hundreds of thousands, having 
$500,000 for the project. This company’s product will be a board 
for interior finishing of houses. 

J. R. Booth, the Ottawa paper king, only a few years in that 
business, produces daily 120 tons of news print and 4o tons of 
cardboard. He operates pulp mills which, when water 
power is adequate, yield 120 tons of pulp a day. Until recently he 
brought sulphite from Sturgeon Falls and Hawkesbury, but now 
has an immense plant of his own, which turns out 60 or 70 tons 
per day. Water power, directly applied, runs Mr. Booth’s pulp 
mills, and he operates a 9,000 horse power electric plant in 


two 


con- 


nection with his sulphite and board mills. 


: The news print mill 
Is driven by steam. 


At the beginning the market was chiefly 
abroad, but in the last year or so many large Canadian users of 
paper are supplied by Mr. Booth, He exports largely to the 
United States, and to Japan, South Africa, Australia and Eng- 
land. Mr. Booth owns large pulp areas in Ontario and Quebec, 
and 1s understood to have an inexhaustible supply of raw material. 
His lumber business amounts to 80,000,000 feet a year, but any 
expansions he had made in the last few years have been in con- 
nection with the new line of activity—paper. 
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The Continental Bag and Paper Company, which began opera- 
tions in IgII, is a $500,000 company, in which some of the wealth 
iest men of Ottawa are interested. The plant is housed in a three 
story structure, 8oxloo feet, built so as to receive another three 
when The smaller the 
city, engaged chiefly in making cardboard boxes, had a prosper- 
ous year in IQII. 


stories occasion demands. factories of 
The general trade of the country is given credit 
for the active demand for boxes, and the outlook for the future 
is good. The Ottawa Paper Box Company, established ten years 
ago, has grown to an industry employing fifty hands, and finds a 
market for most of its boxes in Ontario and Quebec. 

Twenty miles from Ottawa, on the north shore of the Ottawa 
River, is the James MacLaren Company, which operates a large 
pulp mill. The company sells all the pulp, frequently supplying 
urgent demands from the paper mills in Ottawa and Hull 
water power fails at the Chaudiere Falls. The MacLaren Company 
owns 2,500 square miles of timber limits, mainly along th 


when 


Lievre 
River, which affords cheap and convenient means of transporta- 
tion to the pulp plant. The company carries on an extensive lum- 
ber business in connection with the pulp industry, as do 
the pulp manufacturers in the Ottawa Valley. 


most of 


With the enormous demand for pulp wood in the last few years 
users are studying more and more the conservation problem and 
the utilization of material which previously was consigned to the 
incinerator or sold as wood. In this way J. R. Booth, who is the 
largest lumber manufacturer operating pulp mills, sorts the blocks 
as they come out of the sawmills, and has them drawn to the 
pulp grinders. There they are worth from $4 to $6 per cord, 
while they formerly sold as wood at less than $1 per cord 

An indication of the interest taken in the possibilities of Ottawa 
and its vicinity by those contemplating building new paper mills 
was shown during 1911, when the Ottawa Publicity Bureau car- 
ried on an active campaign for industries. Many inquiries came 
from American centres from prospective paper and cardboard 
manufacturers. Naturally the power problem loomed large in 
the minds of men considering factory propositions. 

From authentic estimates obtained from and mili 
owners it has been found that within a radius of 50 miles from 


surveyors 


Ottawa there is available 1,000,000 horse power. 


The 
River supplies about 700,000 horse power and its tributaries the 
remainder. 
obtainable throughout the year. 
rivers, which together bring up the total to a million, great 
lakes exist, which can be converted, by the construction of retain- 
ing dams, into immense reservoirs, and at the present time some 
Authorities state that the 
cost of power generated by steam is $25 per horse power, as to 
$10 when generated from the water in the cataracts. 


Ottawa 


This estimate is based on a low average of water 


At the sources of the dozen 


of these dams are nearly completed. 
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THOROLD, ONT. 


of 2,500 to possess six ground wood plants and five 
almost equaling the pace of such famous pulp and 
as Kalamazoo or Holyoke. 


For a tow! 
paper mills 1s : | 
paper centres Yet such is the achieve- 
ment of Thorold, the bright and enterprising little community on 
the Welland Canal, which possesses the rather unusual combination 
of fine manufacturing surroundings and attractive spots as a 
residential centre. 

Within 9 miles of the greatest water power in ali een. 


Niagara Falls—it also contains within the corporation limits power 


provide for a newer and bigger canal, giving vessels with as high 
as 20 foot draught a clear run from the head of the lakes to sea- 
board once the St. Lawrence canal system is improved as is in- 
tended. 


The cost of power at Thorold and through the Niagara penin- 
sula is most moderate. This is owing partly to the proximity of 
Niagara, with its many electrical companies; partly to the available 
head of water from the canals, and, as the most recent factor in 
the cheap power question, the Hydro-Electric Commission, under 


the Ontario Government, is offering power at cost by co-operation 


GoosE IsLAND CATARACT, THOROLD, ONTARIO. 


sufficient to operate scores of factories. Both the old and the new 
Welland canals run through the town, and each has twenty-five 
locks, with a drop of 10 feet. Much of the power on the old canal 
is as yet unrented, and by no means has a large proportion of 
that on the new canal been untilized up to the present. Excellent 
shipping facilities are also offered by these two waterways, while 
the main line of the Grand Trunk Railway, with its Merritton 
Station only one mile away, and its branch line, the Welland Rail- 
way, passing through the town, offer additional means of trans- 
portation. 

Thorold is made further accessible by an electric street car line 
that runs to St. Catharines. A second line, the Niagara, St. Cath- 
arines and Toronto, connects it at the north with Port Dalhousie, 
from which point lake steamers run daily to Toronto during the 
summer, 

The old Welland Canal affords an even and dependable flow of 
water independent of the seasons or of the annoying conditions 
that face mill men in other parts of the country. Thorold is by 
no means content with her acquisition of some of the biggest pulp 
paper lines in Canada. The town’s go-ahead spirit will not allow 
for that. There is room and a welcome for all. One of the propo- 
sitions urged during the past year is that a soda pulp plant should 
locate here, as there are but two soda plants in Canada, and they 
are not in the market to meet a general demand. Within a few 
miles is the United States border as a destination for ground wood 
shipments, and the freight rate to the centre of Michigan, Ohio, 
New York and other Northern States is on the average of 10 
cents a hundred pounds. 


The situation of Thorold in relation to water transport is par- 
ticularly effective for manufacturing purposes, as it lies half way 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, in which there is an eleva- 


tion of 336 miles in the 28 miles. The old and new Welland 
canals, with twenty-four locks, each dropping 14 feet, provide an 
abundance of power. The old canai is now devoted almost en- 
tirely to the development of power, while the newer route is occu- 
pied by navigation, which in the long open season presents a busy 
picture, some of the vessels passing through under.-a-load of 
80,000 bushels of grain. ) 


The plans now being carried out by the Federal Government 


with the municipality, adding only the percentage necessary to 
cover transmisison from the falls, interest on the investment and 
depreciation. 

Negotiations are pending for the location of a new pulp and 
paper mill costing $1,000,000. The Montrose Paper Company have 
arranged for an enlargement early in the spring of their already 
large mill, the expenditures on building and machinery amounting 
to $250,000. 

As an instance of the co-operation of the Canadian Government 
with such energetic municipalities as Thorold, a turning. basin was 


STEAMER ENTERING Lock 23, THOROLD, ONTARIO. 


recently constructed with Federal funds between Locks 24 and 25 


at a cost of $15,000, so that the larger boats after unloading could 


turn quickly. The basin will be enlarged this year. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


One of the most enterprising and well stocked communities in 
this respect is’ the pretty city of St. Catharines, Ont., located on 


the Grand Trunk Railway, and witli excellent prospects of becoming 
the big centre of the new Welland Canal system. 


This is what 
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St. Catharines boasts in the way of pulp and paper interests, and 
a formidable list it is: 

Kinleith Paper Company, book and writing paper. 

Lincoln Paper Mills, bag and wrapping paper. 

Montrose Paper Company, book and writing paper. 

Lybster Mills, bag and wrapping paper. 

Riordon Paper Mills, news paper, 

Garden City Paper Mills, tissue and toilet paper. 

Colonial Wood and Product Company. 

Foley-Reiger Pulp and Paper Company. 

Grenville Board and Pulp Company. 

Thorold Pulp Company. 

Nearly all these mills receive the bulk of their power from the 
old Welland Canal at the different levels or locks. 

Electric power is very cheap at St. Catharines, as 50,000 horse 
power is developed just outside the city, and the vast resources of 
Niagara Falls are but 12 miles distant. 


HOLYOKE 


In looking back upon the earlier days of paper making in this 
country, Holyoke always stands out foremost as being the most 
progressive city of the paper industry, and today the largest 
paper manufacturing centre in this country. Located on the banks 
of the Connecticut River, from which river it derives water power 
to the amount of 30,000 horse power; equipped with ideal ship- 
ping facilities, in close touch with the paper markets of the coun- 
try, Holyoke is indeed advantageously situated for the manufac- 
ture of paper. Holyoke is, so to speak, a young city, but can 
boast, however, of a population of over 60,000, and is still increas- 
ing rapidly. The city is up to date in modern city government, 
which is evident from its ownership of a municipal water supply, 
gas plants and electric power station, all of which are things to 
be appreciated by the manufacturer. 

Holyoke offers much in the way of inducements to manufac- 
turers to locate there—a low tax rate, skilled labor, light and 
power at practically cost, and manufacturing sites with good 
shipping facilities. 

Although Holyoke contains various industries, paper is never- 
the less the chief product of manufacture. There are located 
within the city at the present time twenty-five paper mills, employ- 
ing several thousand people, devoted to the manufacture of paper 
alone, and in addition to these are several plants engaged in the 
business of glazing and finishing paper and the manufacture of 
papeteries and blank books. The product of the mills at the present 
time is chiefly writing paper, which combined have a daily capacity 
of over 800,000 pounds. 

One of the most interesting features of Holyoke is its wonderful 
water power, derived from a gigantic dam across the Connecticut 
River. The dam is 1,020 feet long and 30 feet high, and is faced 
with granite. Nearly five years were consumed in the erection 
of this dam, which was completed January 6, 1900, and cost 
$530,000. The canal system in connection with the dam consists 

; of three levels, which lead through the manufacturing district of 
the city. The arrangement of three levels allows the use of the 
water three distinct times before it finally empties into the river 
below the city. 

Much credit is to be given to the Holyoke Water Power Com- 
pany for the good care it has given to its canals and embankments. 
Unlike the usual conditions that exist in many manufacturing 
cities, the canals are walled up on both sides, and wherever pos- 
sible the land alongside is grassed over and good care taken of its 
appearance, 

As Practically all water power rights have at present been dis- 
posed of, the Holyoke Water Power Company recently erected an 
electric power station from which to supply manufacturers with 


lectric power in large quantities, which they would not be able to 
Secure from the municipal plant. 


The Holyoke Board of Trade, which was organized last year 
and whose members include the leading business men of the city, 
is without doubt a big success. It has a membership of about 800. 
The board has secured excellent quarters in the Smith Building, 
and occupies the whole top floor. Through the influence of its 
members several new industries have located in the city perma- 
nently, and it is stated that other concerns are considering seri- 
ously of moving their businesses here. The motto of the Board* 
of Trade is “Boost Holyoke,” and it has so far met with success, 
and we trust it will continue. WN. 


WATERTOWN 


The city of Watertown is today recognized as the commercial, 
financial and industrial metropolis of northern New York. Nest- 
ling on the banks of the Black River, a municipality of 30,000 in- 
habitants has sprung up, and from the pinnacle of the park above 
the eye can see dozens of smokestacks spreading over the land- 
scape with Watertown as the geographical centre. While diversi- 
fied manufacturing interests operate in and about the city, as a 
paper manufacturing centre Watertown stands second to none in 
the country. Its fame has spread to all parts of the world through 
the high grade and diversified products of its industrial institutions. 
From the point where the Black River enters the city limits to the 
point where it flows out there is a fall of 112 feet. Scarcely a drop 
of water gets past Watertown without doing service for some 
manufacturer. 

In 1805 the first attempt to harness Black River Falls was under- 
taken, when a dam was was built at that point. A grist mill util- 
ized the power, but in 1808 the Karmago Paper Mills were built 
and received power from the same source. From the altitudes of 
the Adirondacks, where the Black River finds its headwaters, to 
Lake Ontario power is abundant, and plants are strewn along the 
banks the entire distance. 

Watertown received its name from the abundance of water 
power afforded by the stream on which it was built. Mayor F. M. 
Hugo, of the Remington-Martin group, is now serving his fourth 
term as the executive head of the city. L. G. DeCant, of the 
DeGrasse Paper Company, is president of the board of safety. 
John C. Knowlton, of Knowlton Brothers Paper Company; S. R. 
Cleveland, of the High Falls Power Company; H. E. Harmon, of 
the Knowlton Brothers Paper Company, and V. K. Kellogg, of 
the Newton Falls Paper Company, are all on the board of water- 
works, W. O. Ball, of the Carthage Tissue Mills, is on the board 
of public works. G. W. Knowlton, of the Knowlton Brothers 
Paper Company, is on the board of charities, as are also John 
Weekes, of the Remington-Martin group, and Clarence Kinnie, of 
the Bagley & Sewall Company. Harry Kinnie, of the Bagley & 
Sewall Company, is alderman from his ward, and C. M. Rexford, 
of the Remington-Martin group, is a member of the library board. 
Charles D. Bingham, treasurer of the Bagley & Sewall Company, 
was formerly mayor of the city. While every child in the schools 
is familiar with the fact that Jefferson and Lewis counties claim 
paper manufacturing as their chief industry, the city of Water- 
town might be considered as conducted by and of the paper manu- 
facturers and for the people. 

Within the city limits are located the mills of the Bagley & 
Sewall Paper Machine Manufacturing Company, Knowlton Broth- 
ers Paper Company, Taggart Brothers Paper Company, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, Cylinder Paper Company, Harmon Ma- 
chine Company and the Continental Bag and Paper Company. In 
the suburbs are plants of the International Paper Company at 
Glen Park, known as the C. R. Mill, Ontario, and No. 4 mill. 
At Brownville are the Harmon Paper Company, the Brownville 
Board Company and the Brownville Paper Company. Dexter has 
the Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company and the Warren 
Parchment Company. 
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RUMFORD, ME. 


The story of Rumford as a paper mill town is the story of 
a Maine boom town. Frequently have visitors, and even residents, 
so compared it to a Western boom town, because of the rapidity 
of its growth. 

From the time when Hugh J. Chisholm, twenty years or more 
ago, stood upon the ledge of rock in the centre of the magnificent 
fall of water (near the present site of the Rumford Falls Power 
Company's plant) and realized the possibilities of that water 
power until the present day, when three great paper mills are 
rushing at full speed night and day, the growth of Rumford has 
been steady, constant and permanent. The International Paper 
Company’s plant employs about 700 men, the Oxford Paper Com- 
pany over 800, and the Continental Paper Bag Company 600. 
The envelope mill has a good sized payroll, and the mill of the 
Fort Hill Chemical Company, Stone & Webster, Boston, has a 
force of 100 employees, all busy the year round. 

During the past year there has been completed an addition to 


Rumford has six fine churches and street after street of handsome 
dwelling houses. 

Rumford has recently been made a water district in conjunction 
with the neighboring town of Mexico. The two hotels of Rum- 
ford have all the modern conveniences found in any well organized 
city. A city charter has several times been devised by the fathers 
of the town, but as yet Rumford has not voted to become a city. 

The population is 6,777, and the voters number 2,006. The 
water power is not yet one-tenth utilized, and when the prospective 
upper canal is built there will be power enough at Rumford Falls, 
it is said, to run every mill And factory in Maine. The water at 
Rumford can be used over and over again, and additional plants 
will not require additional water. 


In a statement made before the business men recently C. A. 
Mixer, chief engineer for the power company, said the water 
power at Rumford Falls was capable of development to equal the 
three largest in New England, viz., Lewiston, Me.; Lawrence and 


Lowell, Mass. Situated as it is near one of the great lumber 


- 


View or Rumrorp, ME. 


the Oxford Paper Mill, which, although not as large as originally 
planned, kept a large crew of men at work for a year or more 
on its construction, and which, when completed a short time ago, 
was prepared for fifteen beating engines, making a total of forty- 
one beating engines of 1,600 pounds capacity. 

One of the features of Rumford is the recently completed Me- 
chanics’ Institute, which was dedicated November 11, and which 
was planned and built for the benefit of the employees of the 
mills. This is a splendid four story block on the principal busi- 
hess street, with lounging, reading and writing rooms, pool and 
billiard Tooms, bowling alleys, gymnasium and several suites of 
furnished rooms, the building having been fully described in this 
paper at the time of the dedication. Another handsome block, 
built several years ago, is the Rumford Power Company’s block, 
across the street from the institute. In this building are the of- 


hees for the various offices of the power company, which has been 
the main force in developing the water power, and of which 
Hugh J. Chisholm, of New York, is the controlling owner. 

A unique section of the town is Strathglass Park, a colony of 
100 brick cottages, which were built for the workingmen by the 


— company. Each house is advantageously planned for com- 


‘ve and is constructed on modern principles, with open plumbing, 
atdwood floors and furnaces in each. 
mR houses the 
t 


In the case of the two 
Diack « dividing wall is built through the centre, so 
Th enant has the benefit of the three floors and basement. 
a — — of Rumford comprise five schoolhouses, all 
Hi Dray lous and well planned buildings. The Stephens 

®2 School was completed last fall at a cost of over $30,000. 


districts of Maine and Canada, Rumford is destined to become 
one of the largest manufacturing places of Maine. 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS 


The town of Shawinigan Falls takes its name from the falls of 
the same name, which are located at this point on the St. Maurice 
River. This river is upward of 400 miles in length, and with the 
addition of many smaller streams which enter into it attains to a 
very respectable size by the the time it reaches Shawinigan Falls. 
Among the important falls on it are those at La Tuque, at Grand 
Mere, Shawinigan and the Gres Falls. At Shawinigan Falls up- 
ward of 75,000 horse power is generated and distributed by the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company, with head offices in Mon- 
treal. In addition to supplying local industries with power the 
company send this to Montreal, Three Rivers and other centres 
within a radius of 75 miles, 

At Shawinigan Falls the chief industry is the Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Company, an industry financed largely by Euro- 
pean capital. This company turns out 110 tons of mechanical pulp 
and 85 tons of news paper per day. The raw material necessary 
for supplying the mills is brought from the company’s own limits, 
which cover an area of 1,025 square miles. The town of Shawini- 
gan Falls has a population of over 5,000, and owes its existence 
very largely to the establishment of the Belgo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company. Practically all the inhabitants are employed in the 
company’s plant or else indirectly derive their support from this 
source. The town is electric lighted and well laid out. 
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MIAMI VALLEY 


With an output of 1,600 tons daily of all grades of paper except 
news print, the Miami Valley is regarded as one of the greatest 
paper producing sections in the country. 


Dayton 

Dayton is the “hub” of the great mill-wheel, as it were, and from 

this point radiate many industries of importance. As usual, the 
past year has been one of great progress in the trade. 

The principal improvement in this city is the plant of the Peerless 

Paper Company, at Idylwild avenue and Webster street. It is a 


a 


THe VorkKA MILLs, FINLAND 


modern mill in every respect, and will be equipped, when finished, 
with a 92-inch Fourdrinier. 

The product will be felt paper, the same as now manufactured 
at the present plant of the company on Monument avenue. This 
establishment is one of small importance in comparison with the 
large new industry now being rounded out in North Dayton. The 
Larkin Brothers, contractors, promised to deliver the building by 
March 1 next, but unusually severe winter weather makes this prac- 
tically impossible. The building will be from two to three stories 
in height, 320 feet in length, by 162 in width. It will be an im- 
mense structure, but none too big for the purposes required. 

The Peerless Paper Company was formed about six years ago, 
following the absorption of the old Levis Mill, which was later 
owned by Snyder Brothers. The company’s officers are as follows: 
President and general manager, Maurice Costello, who is the head 
of the Dixon & Costello Company, makers of bottle wrappers; 
Robert T. Johnson, vice president, and M. B. Costello, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Albert Pretzinger is the designer of the building. As the archi- 


tect for several mills in the valley, Mr. Pretzinger has achieved his 
usual success. 


West Garrollton 


The American Envelope Company, at West Carrollton, has also 
found it necessary to secure larger quarters, and is proceeding 
with plans for the erection of an important addition to the plant, 
which abuts that of the Friend Paper and Tablet Company. West 
Carrollton is admittedly the busiest mill centre in the valley, con- 
Sidering its size. The envelope addition will compare favorably 
with the present plant in architectural effect. 


Franklin 


The old Eagle Mill at Franklin has also been rejuvenated and a 
new company, known as the Eagle Paper Company, is making a 
heavy grade paper. So far the enterprise has proved successful, 


and indications point to the re-establishment of a substantial 
industry, 


Probably the most important change in Franklin, however, was 
made by the Franklin Coated Paper Company, the incorporators 
being John J. Maloney, John Fischer, Walter Symmes, C. W. 
Hodges and Benjamin F. Bickley. Messrs. Maloney, Symmes and 
Fischer were actively identified with the coated paper trade in 
Hamilton before they launched the new company, with a capital 
sufficient to swing a big enterprise. New mill equipment was ob- 
tained, and one of the best buildings in Franklin is the result of 
the enterprise displayed. 

The plant, buildings and machinery cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 and are of the best. 

The Mercantile Corporation, in this city, has arranged to build 
a large addition to its Front street plant, where the Government 
envelope business is conducted on a large scale. The company pur- 
chased several nearby buildings recently and will raze the old 
structures to make room for a modern envelope plant. The Mer- 
cantile Corporation has secured the contract for four years more, 
and a large amount of money is involved in the deal. 

The A&tna Paper Mills, of this city, will also be somewhat im- 
proved within the next few months. Additional machinery has been 
engaged, and there will be changes of value to the mill. More 
room for stock and product has been needed for some time to 
meet the growing demands of the business. 


Amanda 


Perhaps the most substantial improvement made during the year 
down the valley was that of the Crystal Paper Company at 
Amanda, plans for which were drawn by Architect Pretzinger, of 
this city. 

The Crystal Mill has made room for the largest tissue paper ma- 
chine in the country. The building is 50 by 500 feet and two stories 
in height. The machine turns out a sheet of paper 140 inches in 
width. It was built by the Black & Clawson Company, of Ham- 
ilton, and is one of the wonders of the valley. 

The Amanda mill lies along the railroad in that village and occu- 
pies part of the land recently acquired, as it is planned to make 
further extensions later. The company already has three ma- 
chines of 72, 90 and 120 inches, respectively. 


Hamilton 
The Sterling Paper Company, at Hamilton, is arranging to du- 
plicate its present plant. This will mean a splendid improvement 
for Hamilton, which is also promised other changes of a substan- 
tial character. 
At Middletown during the year there has been much activity and 


VorkKKA MILLS FROM WATERFRONT. 


mill warehouses have been erected, while improvements have been 
made in a nuntber of establishments. Lockland has taken on an 
air of unusual activity. The Fox Paper Company conducts several 
of the largest plants in the country, and all within a radius of a few 
miles in the southern part of the valley. 
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GARTHAGE 


Carthage is another centre about which several mills cluster. 
There are the Champion Paper Company, the Island Paper Com- 
pany, the Carthage Tissue Paper Company, the West End Paper 
Company, the Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, the 
Le Ray Paper Company and the Northern Bag and Plate Com- 
pany. The St. Regis Paper Company has its large plant at 
Deferiets, and the Taggart Paper Company has mills at Great 
Bend and at Felts Mills. The Newton Falls Mills are at Newton 
Falls, and the Aldrich Paper Company has a plant at Harrisville, 
at which place is also located the Diana Paper Company, with 
offices in this city. 

The excellent water power facilities afforded all along the 
Black River are responsible for the extensive development along 
the course. This stream with its tributaries has a water power 
development at present of 80,854 horse power, of which 67,808 
horse power is utilized in the paper manufacturing business. Five 
thousand more horse power is used by the plants in auxiliary 
power. 

The Remington-Martin group might be considered a Water- 
town industry, for its executive home is in this city and. the 
officers of the company practically all reside here. The mills are 
located in St. Lawrence County at Norwood, Norfolk and Ray- 
mondville. 

Watertown is unquestionably the largest paper manufacturing 
centre in the world. 


KALAMAZOO 


Proud of its distinction as the largest village in the country 
for years, pleased later when the place became known the world 
over as the home of celery, Kalamazoo is now delighted over the 
new honor it claims as being the largest producing centre in the 
world of book paper. 

From a little one story frame structure erected in 1866 and used 
until it burned in 1872 as a paper mill, the industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds, until now it is the chief industry of 


Michigan’s most progressive city. Not once since the birth of 


A Mitt iw Fintanp—Hatta A. B. KatKAa 


the Kalamazoo Paper Company has the industry ceased to grow 
in this place. 


With the growth of the paper industry the village of forty years 
ago took on new life. The nice, quiet place where retired farmers 
enjoyed its peace became a live commercial centre. Paper mills 
were enlarged and more paper mills built, until finally the existence 
of Kalamazoo now revolves around its paper industry. 

Today the officials of the paper companies and the employees 
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are practically the rulers of the city—and the citizens are pleased 
to have them leaders of its affairs. 

In the paper mills of this city there are nearly 5,000 people em- 
ployed, and it is a safe prediction to make that within another 
year nearly 500 more people will be added to the number now 
engaged in the paper trade. 

More money is invested in the paper industry in Kalamazoo 


than in all the other industries in the city combined. That the 


KyYMMENE River, FInLAND—DeEvELops 36,000 Horse Power. 


people of this place appreciate the worth of paper mills is evident 
from the fact that practically all of the stock is owned here. 

With the upbuilding of the paper industry has come the Greater 
Kalamazoo. The place, so long regarded as a big, overgrown vil- 
lage, is known from coast to coast as one of the liveliest munici- 
palities in the country. 

Located in the southwestern corner of Michigan, just half way 
between Detroit and Chicago, with six different railway lines con- 
necting Kalamazoo with the outside world, residents boast that 
within another decade this place will be one of the biggest com- 
mercial centres in this part of the country, and also the second 
city in Michigan. Its location is ideal. 
unexcelled. Its spirit is right. 

The same energy displayed in building up the paper industry is 
evident in every phase of the city’s life. Why? Because the same 
men who built up the paper industry are building up Kalamazoo. 
They not only give their time but money as well in advancing 
the welfare of the city. 

That Kalamazoo has faith’in the paper industry is evident from 
the following table, which shows the tremendous amo+int of money 
invested in the paper industry in this district, 


——Capital. 
Common, Preferked. 


000,000 $300,006 


Its shipping facilities are 


Lia- 
bilities. 
$300,000 

88,164 
101,563 
568,570 
184,008 
238,192 

34,918 

62,730 
21 3,294 

49,244 
415,587 
280,188 

28,164 

113,171 38,775 


Assets. 
Bryant Paper Co $2,774,165 
Kalamazoo Paper Co......... 
King Paper Co 

Lee Paper Co 

Monarch Paper Co 

Michigan 


540,000 , 536,604 
1}310,093 
1,052,218 

753,844 

329,911 
149,830 175,285 
375,000 327,296 
180,000 418,463 
299,244 
673,43! 
437,685 


27 3,586 


,100,000 100,000 


500,000 500,000 
600,000 600,000 
Box Board Co 
Western Board and Paper Co. 
Riverview Coated Paper Co.. 
Standard Paper Co 
Watervliet Paper Co 

Mac Sim Bar Paper Co 400,000 
Otsego Coated Paper Co 175,000 
75,000 


250,000 


250,000 250,000 
400,000 
175,000 
Bardeen Paper Co 

Eddy Paper Co 

Babcock Tissue Paper Co... 
Michigan 


175,000 
85,000 28,000 


100,000 100,000 202,758 


604,332 


$9,782,086 


83,705 


Paper Co 250,000 250,000 


$8,129,830 $2,878,000 $2,759,895 


Swedish and Norwegian Cellulose Production 


“Farmand” estimates the total cellulose production in Sweden 
and Norway in 1911 at 757,000 tons. Last year the total only came 
to 734,000 tons, and for 1911 allowance must also be made for the 
Norwegian lockout, which caused a deficiency of about 25,000 tons. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AS A PULP AND PAPER COUNTRY 


Wonderful Development Within a Few Years—Woodland Possibilities Attract British Capital to 
the Paper Industry—-The Largest Producing Capacity in the World of Wood Pulp 
Paper—Water Powers, Industrial Towns, Future Prospects and Gen- 
eral Manufacturing Conditions Described 


Written for THe PAprer TRADE JoURNAL by the Hon. P. T. McGratu, St. Johns, N. F. 


Among the marvels of modern industry the initiation of the 
manufacture of pulp and paper in Newfoundland must be reckoned 
one of the most notable. This island had so long been regarded 
merely as a fishing country that the idea of its possessing forest 
resources capable of such employment was one almost impossible 
for capitalists to grasp. 

Until about seven years ago its woodland possibilities were 
entirely unrealized, and the idea which had prevailed for more 
than four centuries, that Terra Nova was a barren rock, clad with 
snow and enshrouded by fogs, had scarcely been dispelled. About 
this time, however, the attention of the Harmsworth Brothers, 
of London, owners of the Daily Mail and numerous other publica- 
tions, who, warned by the scarcity and high prices of paper in 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S PAPER 


England during the Boer War, had been seeking suitable forest 
areas to protect themselves against a recurrence of such draw- 
backs, was attracted to the island, with the result that one of 
their associates, M. M. Beeton, who had been then for two years 
inspecting areas in Scandinavia, Russia and Canada in quest of 
such properties, visited Newfoundland and found it, after care- 
ful examination, to offer the most attractive features he had 
yet encountered. Thereupon the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company was formed (better known locally as the “Harms- 
worth” Company), with Mr, Beeton as president, and Lord North- 
cliffe (previously Sir Alfred Harmsworth), Sir Harold Harms- 
worth and Kennedy Jones, all of London, England, as directors, 
and with the Associated Newspapers and the Amalgamated Press, 
the two companies into which the Harmsworth journals and 
magazines are grouped, as principal shareholders. Adequate con- 
cessions were obtained from the Newfoundland Government, prop- 
erties were acquired in the centre of the island, and a new 
enterprise was launched which is destined to have far reaching 
effects upon the future of the world’s pulp and paper making 
industry, 

By the acquisition of lands from private holders; from the 
Reid Newfoundland Company (the immense corporation which 
controls the railway system of the colony), and from ungranted 
Public tracts in the hands of the Government, the Harmsworth 
Company was enabled to secure the whole of the Red Indian 


Lake watershed, in the very heart of the interior, some 2,000 
square miles in all, comprising the whole drainage area of Red 
Indian Lake itself and the lesser lakes and streams tributary 
to it. This lake is 37 miles long and 3 miles wide and forms 
part of the Exploits River, which has an entire length of almost 
200 miles and which, 60 miles nearer the sea, drops over aseries 
of rapids, known as the “Grand Falls,” that were also secured for 
water powef. It may not be amiss here to explain that the 
interior of Newfoundland is absolutely unpeopled, for while the 
island has an area of 42,000 square miles, or equal to that of the 
State of New York, its population is less than a quarter of a 
million, and virtually all of these are settled around the 6,000 
miles of seaboard which it possesses, in about 1,500 settlements, 


AND Putp Mitts, Grand FALLS, NEWFOUNDLAND, 1900. 


great and small, pursuing fishery avocations. Until 1898, when 
a railroad through the interior was completed, there was no com- 
munication between the West and the East coasts except by 
steamboat, and though this railroad did develop certain lumber- 
ing, farming and mining, it may be said, even today, that a mile 
from the track on either side there is not a permanent habitation 
in the whole of the vast region which forms the hinterland. The 
Harmsworth people therefore secured a territory remote from 
access by casual trappers, hunters and other wayfarers, and also 
from the railroad, which, though it passes Grand Falls quite 
closely, is still 60 miles from Red Indian Lake at this point, and 
which at the junction for the branch line to Millertown, at the 
foot of Red Indian Lake, is 20 miles away. The company de- 
termined to establish its paper mills and town at Grand Falls and 
to use the Exploits River for log driving, with the village of 
Millertown as its logging headquarters, this being the most con- 
venient point for such, as it commanded all the territory under 
the company’s control, stretching for nearly 100 miles on either 
side of the Exploits River and the lakes therein. 
An IMMENSE PLANT ERECTED. 

The plans for the new enterprise were framed on charac- 
teristically English lines, everything being of the most substantial 
and thorough character, and, beginning operations in the sum- 
mer of 1905, four years were spent in construction work, to trans- 
form the project into a reality. The vicinity was then a wilder- 
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ness, almost untrodden, and without a solitary inhabitant. To- 
day it is the home of an enterprise that-should make it within 
a few years the second town in the island in point of population 
and commercial interest. Eleven immense mill buildings of con- 
crete and steel, covering 8 acres, have been erected there and 
equipped with costly and up-to-date machinery. Dams, booms 
and boom piers have been constructed in the river. The course 
of the stream from Grand Falls to Red Indian Lake, 60 miles 
distant, has been improved and rendered easier for driving or 
conveying the logs to the mills. At Millertown a logging settle- 
ment has been established; a substantial steamer of 100 tons has 
been built there for towing purposes and plies daily on the lake, 
and the territory has been plotted out for the carrying on of the 
log cutting every winter. From Grand Falls seaward to Bot- 
wood Harbor a railroad 22 miles long has been built, and sub- 
stantial deep water terminals have been constructed at the latter 
place, with adequate storage for shipments of paper. All of 
these operations represent six years of labor and thousands of 
tons of materials, the whole standing for an outlay of some 
$7,000,000. 

At Grand Falls a model city has been built; the townsite has 


Figures Left to Right—M. M. 


been laid out with streets; locations have been provided for public 
buildings; a system of water and sewerage has been provided; 
homes for the staff, hotels for the workmen, residences for the 
superintendents and some 350 workmen’s cottages have been 
erected. A modern hospital has been given by Lady Northcliffe; 
churches and schools are actively at work, and everything that 
can conduce to harmonious carrying on of a great modern enter- 
prise has been undertaken. Some 500 workmen are employed 
daily, and 1,500 are occupied in lumbering every winter, from 
October until April. The town lies within a mile of the trunk 
line of railway which crosses the island, and is but an hour’s 
tun from a commodious harbor, one of the best in the country. 
The entire design for the mills and plant was the work of G. F. 
Hardy, a New York architect, whose specialty is such installa- 
tions, and the mills when completed at the end of 1909 were the 
most modern in the world and, with the exception of one mill in 
the United States, the largest. As this is written, however, the 
mills can claim the distinction of being, without any exception, 
the largest in the world, because during 1911 a second building has 
been constructed for the making of news print paper, which will 
double the daily output and give the plant a capacity of 240 tons 
per day, an output that is not yielded by any other mill in existence 
at the present time. : 
NEWFOUNDLAND’S OPpPporTUNITIES. 

In addition, also to the original acquisition of 2,000 square 
miles of forest land, the company has since secured the right 
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to cut timber for ninety-nine years over an additional tract of 
1,400 square miles, thus possessing forest areas from which to 
obtain raw materials that are unequaled in the world for such an 
installation, while the conditions in Newfoundland for the 
ting, handling, “driving” and manufacturing of logs are probably 
not exceeded anywhere. Further factors that operated to induce 
the company to settle in Newfoundland were: 

(1) Its comparative proximity to the British Isles, Newfound- 
land being not more than 1,700 from Ireland, while the 
nearest American or Canadian centre which could be chosen for 
the manufacture of pulp and paper would be at least 1,500 miles 
farther. 

(2) The possibility of securing, as events proved, areas in 
Newfoundland far more extensive and better timbered than are 
now to be secured on the Western Continent. 

(3) The opportunity of obtaining legislation of a character 
to effectively safeguard such areas, as compared with the facilities 
obtainable in more populated countries, as laws which would 
cause no injury in Newfoundland would operate very detrimentally 
in regions more thickly peopled. 

(4) That cheaper, though equally efficient, labor could be ob- 
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States. 


tained 
United 
(5) The fact which previous experiment had demonstrated and 


or 


practical working has now proved—that the black spruce of 
Newfoundland has no superior in the making of pulp and paper, 
and that a cord of it will produce one-eighth more of the manu- 
factured product than the spruce of the American continent. 

(6) That timber can be secured more cheaply, logging done 
more rapidly and economically, and the whole operation of con- 
verting forest growth into pulp and paper carried on much more 
advantageously in Newfoundland than elsewhere. 

HARMSWORTH WorkKS. 

At Grand Falls, on the Exploits River, the stream flows over 
a series of declivities extending for nearly half a mile. At the 
top of these the stream makes a bend, and between the beginning 
and end of this there is a fall of 112 feet. At the highest point 
a solid concrete dam, 882 feet long, has been built, 24 feet wide 
at the bottom and gradually diminishing to 6 feet at the top, the 
height varying from 20 to 25 feet. Wing dams have been built 
at the side some 600 feet long and of similar dimensions. The 
water held in this “lake” enters by eight gates, 12 feet high and 
8 feet wide, into a “forebay” or basin about 150 feet square and 
20 feet deep, from which the water flows to the power house 
through two steel pipes, 15 feet in diameter and 2,150 feet long. 
At the point where the falls end, the power house and grinding 
room is erected, a building 260 feet long by 50 wide and 50 
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high, lighted from above by skylights. The total power available 
js about 25,000, which can be increased another 10,000 when 
necessary. In the generating room are three turbines operating 
three 2,500 horsepower dynamos to supply energy for light and 
power to the entire works, and in the grinding room are four 
double pulp grinders, each providing power for six grinding 
machines, and the twenty-four grinders produce about 10 tons of 
pulp each, or 240 tons altogether, per day of twenty-four hours. 

Of that quantity, 80 tons goes into the manufacture of paper 
now and the surplus into the pulp making machines, to be pressed 
there and prepared for export as pulp. With the opening, how- 
ever, of the second paper mill the quantity of pulp required daily 
for paper making will be doubled, and there will be a correspond- 
ing reduction in the quantity of pulp exported. On the brow of 
the plateau above the gorge by the falls are located the other 
buildings composing the mills. The whole installation comprises 
eleven steel] and concrete stryctures covering an area of about 8 
acres. The main series extends 650 feet from east to west and 
550 feet from north to south. 


The most conspicuous erection of the series is the “digester” 
building somewhat resembling a grain elevator, 75 feet long 32 
feet wide and 112 feet high, yielding an output of 55 tons of 
sulphite pulp daily, and near it is a steel tower, 30 feet square 
at the base and 200 feet high, topped by a tank containing 150,000 
gallons of water for use in the town and mills. In this tower 
are six wooden cylinders which are filled with limestone and 
below which Louisiana sulphur is roasted to obtain sulphurous 
acid by the agency of a slow stream of water let onto the lime 
at the top. In point of size the largest buildings are the paper 
machine rooms, for the construction of both has now been 
finished. Each is 230 feet long by 120 feet wide and 44 feet high, 
and in the first are set two Bagley and Sewall paper making 
machines, each with 156 inch wire. These machines, according 
to the claim of John P. Riely, who was then superintendent of the 
mills, broke the world’s record for the week ending June 4, pro- 
ducing a total of 1,425,310 pounds of news print paper for the 
six days (of twenty-four hours). A third machine was installed 
in this room somewhat smaller than the others and used at first 
for making wrapping paper, etc., but is now making news print 
also. In the second paper making machine room two Pusey & 
Jones machines are being installed, and the first of these is ex- 
pected to begin the manufacture of paper about the end of 
January, 1912, the second following about the end of March. 

It will not be necessary to go into a detailed description of 
the various buildings making up the Harmsworth works at 
Grand Falls. Let it suffice to say that everything science can sug- 
gest or experience dictate has been provided for the equipment 
of the various branches; that the world has been searched for 
the finest machinery, and that every contrivance calculated to 
promote efficiency and economy in working will be found there. 
No money and no effort has been spared in making the mills the 
most perfect in every respect, and since practical operations were 
started, some two years ago, scores of experts from various parts 
of the world have come to the colony to see the plant a-working 
and to study the novelties utilized in various parts of the enter- 
prise. Besides the departments devoted to the different processes 
of paper making there are also large reinforced concrete buildings 
devoted to the storage of paper into which the tracks of the 
company’s own railroad run and where its own cars can be 
loaded with the minimum of time and labor. Besides these 
buildings, however, there are great wooden stores, also built 
at convenient points, for storing the excess output during the 
winter, when steamers will not run so frequently and larger quan- 
tities than usual will have to be held subject to the convenience 
of the boats and the fewness of the trips they will make. Two 
immense log storage trestles are now in full operation, the second 
having been built this year to take care of the additional cut 
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necessary in order to provide raw material for the doubled out- 
put of paper, a second beater room, 78 feet long by go feet wide 
and 36 feet high, has been constructed of reinforced concrete 
behind the second paper room to allow of the working up of 
mechanical and chemical pulp in the prescribed quantities to serve 
the needs of the new machines, and in the power house and grind- 
ing room another generator, two turbines and six grinders have 
been installed to supplement the quantity of mechanical pulp and 
to provide the energy to operate the additional machinery. Other 
additional buildings constructed the past year are a cement store, 
with a capacity of 5,000 tons of this article; a china clay store, with 
a capacity of 2,000 tons, and an apparatus which automatically 
sifts, mixes and converts this element into fluid to be piped to 
the beaters and used as required; while a further paper storage 
building, to contain 3,000 tons, is now in hand, and a mile of 
sidings has been laid down to provide for storage of pulp this 
winter. 
GRAND FALLs. 

The town established at Grand Falls by the Harmsworth Com- 
pany had, by the census taken last month, a permanent population 
of 1,646 souls, and its growth is by no means finished. With 





A WorKMAN’s CottaGe AT GRAND FALLs. 


the opening of the new paper mills some 300 more operatives 
will be required, and it is not improbable that later the Harms- 
worth people may undertake the manufacture of other kinds of 
paper in the island, utilizing for this purpose the additional 
10,000 horse power yet to be obtained from the water power 
here. The town itself is admirably located and the services of 
an eminent English expert were engaged to lay it out and arrange 
its water and sewer mains and plan its general features. Every 
workman has his own home, surrounded by a garden plot, and the 
high school here, one of the finest in the colony, is a gift of the 
company, being erected at a cost of $25,000. At Grand Falls the 
company holds an area of 12 square miles in perpetuity from the 
Government of the colony, and is thus able to maintain complete 
municipal control through town committees appointed for the 
purpose. 

The sale of intoxicants is prohibited in Grand Falls, and the 
company by controlling the milk and meat supplies is able to 
minimize the danger of infectious diseases obtaining a foothold 
there. The employment of native born workmen has been so 


satisfactory that at the present time 97 per cent. of the employees 
are Newfoundlanders, virtually all the operatives in the mills, 
excepting those holding positions as foremen and chiefs of the 
several departments, being natives of the colony, while it is ex- 
pected, further, that within a few years, as young men are 
trained in the mills and gradually acquire a -proficiency in the 
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yarious classes of work done there, it will be possible for the 
company to have its whole operating force composed of New- 
foundlanders. 

Tue Apert REED CoMPANY PLANT. 


Some eight miles from Grand Falls, at another cascade on the 
Exploits River, called “Bishop’s Falls,’ in memory of the first 
Anglican primate of Newfoundland, Bishop Ingliss, who visited 
this fall about eighty years ago, the Albert Reed Company, paper 
makers of Cannon street, London, have established themselves with 
somewhat smaller mills, in which for the present they are manu- 
facturing only pulp, though the manufacture of paper will also 
be undertaken by them next year. Their mills exhibit the same 
general features as those at Grand Falls, though, of course, there 
are certain differences due to the topographical features of the 
locality and the intentions of the company conducting this enter- 
prise. To begin with, the drop here being only 26 feet and to 
secure a working head of 36 feet of water to generate some 16,000 
horse power a dam had to be built which created an artificial lake 
above this impediment that showed its effects five miles farther up 
the river. At this point in the river is an island, which the com- 
pany used in constructing its dam, piers and forebay. Unlike the 
layout at Grand Falls, the whole of the plant is grouped beside the 
dam there, having no penstocks to convey the water half a mile, but 
the necessary flood being obtained by means of a forebay cham- 
ber at one side of the dam, 190 feet long by 20 feet wide and 18 
feet high, to which the water is admitted by thirteen gates, each 
8 feet wide, in.a section of the dam nearest the north bank, while 
across the river itself the company built a dam of the Ambursen 
type, a structure of concrete and steel with hollow chambers in the 
interior, an arrangement by which the cost of such a structure is 
very materially reduced, since only about one-tenth of the actual 
cubical contents of the dam is composed of concrete. The spillway 
of the main dam is 800 feet long. The dam itself extends 67 feet 
up and down the river, and really consists of a series of rooms 
with solid piers between. Its average height is about 30 feet, 
though at one point in the bed of the river a hole 40 feet deep 
had to be filled. At its summit the dam is about 6 feet wide, and in 
its construction 10,000 barrels of cement were used. The water it 
ensures for operating this plant, having passed into the forebay, 
thence passes into eight flume chambers, each containing a 2,000 
horse power turbine, six of them to operate three grinders apiece 
for the making of mechanical pulp, and the other two to operate 
two grinders for creating electricity for power and light. 

These turbines are located in the lower story of a power house 
190 feet long by 85 feet wide of reinforced concrete, and adjoining 
it, while on an upper level is a machine room 184 feet long by 114 
feet wide, provision having been made for its extension by another 
100 feet as the enterprise grew, which extension is now being ac- 
tually carried out, so satisfactory has been the outlook thus far for 
the new enterprise. Besides this room is the barking room, 140 
feet long by 40 feet wide, in which the logs are ridded of the 
bark. The pulp making machines in this plant are 84 inches wide 
and give a width of pulp of 80 inches, the daily capacity being 70 
tons of dry pulp at present, which quantity the extension now under 
completion will double this year, and then the construction of 
buildings for the manufacture of paper will be undertaken, and it 
is probable that papers of higher grade than news print will be 
manufactured at Bishop’s Falls; besides which, of course, much of 
the pulp made there will be shipped to England for use in the com- 
pany’s paper mills near London. The Albert Reed concern does 
not propose to make sulphite pulp at all, but will obtain its supplies 
of this requisite from the Harmsworth Mills at Grand Falls, the 
two companies working in conjunction in all respects. Indeed, it 
was the coming in of the Harmsworths which induced the Albert 
Reed people to follow, and their association has been so close that 
they have built between them the railway from Grand Falls through 
Bishop's Falls to Botwood, some 22 miles long, in which the 


Harmsworths have a three-fourths interest and the Albert Reeds 
the remainder; while they also combine in the bringing in of 
freights for the use of their mills and in the export of products 
therefrom. 

The Bishop Falls mills employ more than 200 men permanently 
in the various departments and 150 at construction work at present, 
while about 500 men are logging for them this winter, the annual 
cut required being about 500,000 pieces, equal to 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber, board measure. The company has a town site of five 
square miles at the Falls, and has made substantial progress al- 
ready in the building up of a village there. They have finished 
some forty cottages for workmen already, besides more preten- 
tious houses for the foremen and officials; provided a town hall for 
purposes of entertainment, etc., a school and hospital; have sup- 
plied all these houses with water and sewer facilities and electric 
lights, and are increasing the number of residences as rapidly as 
possible, as another 100 men will be taken on next spring when the 
extension to the mills is completed and ready for operation. 

Output oF Putp AND PAPER. 
The output of pulp and paper from Newfoundland to date is as 
follows: 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 19009. 
Quantity. 
Value. 


None. 
None. 


$352,155 
69,164 


$421,319 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1rogrr. 
$943,699 
251,048 


27 195 
27,177 


$1,194,747 


SIX MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1911. 
17,184 
31,933 


$769,920 
366,218 


$1,136,139 

On the Exploits River in the immediate vicinity of Grand Falls 
and Bishop’s Falls are other areas aggregating 800 square miles, 
which are owned by the Central Forests Company, and these are 
regarded as forming an inducement for a third pulp and paper 
enterprise in the vicinity. Around Botwood Harbor, and on the 
Exploits Peninsula behind it, are still other tracts possessed by the 
Newfoundland Pine and Pulp Company, and totaling a similar area, 
so that they may, too, become the seat of yet another such in- 
dustry. It will be noticed that all these properties are accessible 
through Botwood and the railway therefrom; and that they give 
ample harborage for schooners and steamers for all purposes of 
commercial traffic. 

All the country round the bottom of White Bay is abundantly 
timbered, and all the portion of the island fronting on Bonavista 
and Notre Dame Bay is likewise splendidly clad with forest 
growth. The valleys of the Gander, the Gambo and the Terra 
Nova River contain large and densely wooded tracts as well. The 
attention the country has been receiving from capitalists interested 
in pulp and paper production has caused these to become very 
attractive propositions, and it is understood that American capital 
will very soon be introduced in the development of these properties. 


Tue SoutH Coast. 


Striking across, now, to the south coast, the areas inland from 
Fortune and Hermitage bays are understood to possess tracts of 
timber which could be made highly profitable by progressive devel- 
opment. Along the west coast, from the southern extremity north- 
ward to the Humber, the second largest lake in the island, are 
extensive timber areas susceptible of substantial development in 
the same way; and the upper reaches of the Humber form Grand 
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Lake and Deer Lake, the shores of which, as well as the country 
they give access to, are likewise covered with a splendid timber 
growth, making these likewise available for this new form of in- 
dustry. Still further north, at Hawk’s Bay, on the west side, and 
Hare Bay on the east side, are areas somewhat smaller but suffi- 
ciently large for moderate undertakings of this character; and 
everywhere around the seaboard are still smaller timber sections, 
the product of which might in time be utilized for the same 
purpose. 
SHIPPING FACILITIES. 

Botwood Harbor, the shipping port for both these companies, is 
situated in the embrochure of the Exploits River into Notre Dame 
Bay, and is one of the finest harbors in Newfoundland. Deep 
water prevails almost to the shore, and along the land-wash the 
Harmsworth Company has constructed splendid piers with build- 
ings thereon, for the storage of paper and inward freights, and 
with accommodation to allow three large ocean steamers to load or 
unload at the same time. During the period of open navigation, 
from May 1 to December 31, the company, by a contract with the 
Donaldson Line, has steamers calling fortnightly, bringing out coal, 
of which some 50,000 tons will be required annually when the mills 
at Grand Falls and Bishop’s Falls are running to their full capacity, 
and bringing all of the materials necessary there as well; and 
taking away cargoes of paper and pulp. Besides these, other 
steamers from time to time bring china clay, sulphur, machinery, 
etc. The Harmsworth Company has its own locomotives, pas- 
senger coaches and freight cars, and operates trains daily over its 
twenty-two miles of road in this section, besides doing the same 
further in the country over the twenty-mile branch between Miller- 
town and the junction with the trunk road across the island. Dur- 
ing the four winter months—January, February, March and April— 
when ice blockades interfere with the movement of shipping on 
the east coast of Newfoundland, it is hoped by the Harmsworth 
Company that it will prove possible to operate one of the Donald- 
son liners without a break, through having her partly rebuilt in 
England, her fore part being remodeled and strengthened to en- 
able her to force her way through ice unless this should prove too 
thick entirely. If this experiment proves successful (it is to be tried 
this winter), the first trip being made about the middle of February, 
it is hoped that no very serious accumulation of pulp and paper 
will occur at the mills. Of all the employees in the Albert Reed 
Company’s works only four are not natives of Newfoundland, these 
four being Norwegian foremen, who have had long experience in 
pulp and paper making in their own country, where the concern 
which employs them at Bishop’s Falls has various other mills. 
The Harmsworth Company’s investments in Newfoundland repre- 
sent a total of about $7,000,000, and the Albert Reed Company 
about one-third of that; and the former company’s last annual re- 
port for the year ending August 31, 1911, shows that although con- 
struction work has not yet been completed and various unforeseen 
difficulties had to be faced in the erection and starting of the 
works, the venture was practically a paying proposition, the profits 
for the twelve months, on a limited output and after making a 
generous provision for depreciation and other charges, being 
equivalent to 3 per cent. on the total capitalization. 


Forest WEALTH. 

In Scandinavia at present the practice is for all the minor 
streams to be utilized by establishing thereon small mills for the 
grinding of mechanical pulp, this product being afterwards sold 
to manufacturers operating large mills in central locations; and it 
18 not improbable that this development of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry may yet be attained in Newfoundland. The forest wealth 
of this colony is not, however, confined merely to spruce and fir, 
which are used for pulp making. There are also extensive tracts 
of pine throughout the country, and a number of mills are en- 
gaged in cutting logs for lumber, the practice being to “log” the 
forests for both spruce and pine at the same time, the former be- 


ing made into wood pulp and the latter sawn into boards; both 
operations being carried on more economically in this manner than 
if undertaken separately. An idea of the extent of the pine belt 
may be gained from the fact that in the year 1904-5, in the hey- 
day of the lumber industry property, the island exported lumber 
valued at $572,000 to North and South America, Great Britain, 
etc. In addition to this export of timber, the domestic consump- 
tion amounts to about 30,000,000 feet, valued at $350,000, and in- 
cludes timber, planks and boards for the construction of houses 
and their interior furnishings, the building of vessels and their 
equipment and the erection of fishing stations, and also large 
quantities of staves and headings to be made into fish casks, 
shingles for roofing buildings and laths for plastering or for use 
in making lobster traps. There are 200 small sawmills around 
the Newfoundland seaboard engaged in cutting and working up 
this wood, and the timber within three miles of the coast. line 
everywhere is reserved for the use of the fishermen, and the 
product of these mills is absorbed entirely in the internal needs 
of the colony. A noteworthy circumstance about Newfoundland’s 
lumber industry is that, until the fire which devastated St. John’s 
in 1892, virtually all the lumber consumed in the island was im- 
ported, whereas there is none imported today; but besides supply- 
ing the local demand the island is able to export large quantities. 
Today, however, lumbering, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, is not as important as it was, having become but a second 
industry as compared with the pulp and paper making. The 
forests are now being utilized chiefly with this object in view, 
though, of course, a cut of pine for lumber has to be carried on 
in order to provide the material for the building up of the new 
towns which are being centred around the several mills in opera- 
tion or in prospect. 

So great are the possibilities of Newofundland’s forest wealth 
that a leading Canadian forestry expert, familiar with both the 
cutting of logs for lumber and pulp wood, recently declared that 
the Harmsworth mills would be in themselves a valuable com- 
mercial proposition even if they did not possess an acre of timber 
land, because there could be obtained from the forests all around 
the coast line and inland from the three-mile reserve a sufficient 
annual supply of logs to keep these mills in perpetual opera- 
tion. The forest wealth of the island itself, however, does not 
by any means exhaust Newfoundland’s possibilities in this direc- 
tion, because the eastern portion of the Labrador peninsula, over 
which Newfoundland has control, is clad with virgin forests of 
vast extent and of great commercial possibilities. 


The forest products of Newfoundland include white, yellow and 
red pine, white and black spruce, white and yellow fir, juniper, 
witch hazel, aspen and white maple. The white pine is of a very 
excellent quality, and for years was a chief factor in export 
lumber. Red pine has an abundant growth, is very strong and in 
much demand for various purposes, notably for making railway 
ties. The fir, known in England as “balsam,” is especially excel- 
lent and superior to that of Maritime Canada. It is used chiefly 
for rough work, in which its great strength makes is very valuable. 


A Forecast. 


It is no incautious prediction that within five years almost every 
river in Newfoundland possessing an adequate water power will 


have a pulp and paper mill established on it. The eyes of this 
section of the industrial world are closely fixed at present upon 
Newfoundland, and a number of large publishers and paper 
makers are preparing to follow in the footsteps of the Harms- 
worths. Gifford Pinchot, head of the Forestry Service of the 
United States, declares that within twenty years most of the 
easily accessible standing timber in that country will probably 
have been exhausted. Canada is also evincing considerable ap- 
prehension for her forest areas, and therefore lumber men and 
pulp men are seeking new areas in Newfoundland. 
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FOREST ENGINEERING 


WritTEN FoR THE Paper TRADE JouRNAL By C. J. BLANCHARD, 
STATISTICIAN, UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SURVEY. 


This is an engineering epoch in the United States. The engi- 
neer, always an important personage in the upbuilding of the na- 
tion, occupies today a more commanding position than ever before. 
Backed by the resources of the Federal Treasury, he has nearly 
completed a great gash across a continent, opening a waterway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through which the com- 
merce of the world will be passing in 1915. In the centres of 
our greatest population he has tunneled many miles to furnish 
readier transportation. His tubes of steel and concrete have been 
laid beneath great rivers to connect the cities. Nearly a hun- 
dred millions of dollars will be spent next year to deepen water- 
ways and harbors for local and foreign commerce. Thousands of 
miles of steel will be laid to open up new regions for development. 

Problems of engineering which a few years ago were regarded 
as impracticable or impossible are now worked out to successful 
Out 
in the arid West the engineers of the Government and of cor- 
porations have completed works which in magnitude and in the 
number of difficulties and obstacles to be overcome have never 
been rivaled in our history. Whole rivers have been taken from 
their beds and transferred to the valleys of other streams. Moun- 
tains have been pierced with tunnels to bring the precious waters 
from distant regions to thirsty deserts. Thousands of miles of 
canal have been dug across trackless wastes. In mountain regions 
heretofore inaccessible the engineers have built hundreds of miles 
of broad highways, over which they have conveyed thousands of 
tons of heavy machinery, supplies and provisions. Under brazen 
desert skies, in summer heat and dust, through long winter days 
amid snow and blizzard, thousands of men and teams have labored 
faithfully and well to complete the daring plans of these creative 
geniuses, Reality has succeeded the period of prophecy. The 
desert valleys now green with verdure, the thousands of happy 
and prosperous people, and the numerous cities and villages which 
have sprung up in this region so long vacant and voiceless, are 
concrete evidences of the wisdom of the plans and their able 
execution. 


conclusions without exciting more than passing comment. 


Under the provisions ofthe reclamation law, enacted on June 
17, 1902, the Federal Government has already expended nearly 
$70,000,000 in irrigation works, or projects, which now number 
about thirty, located in fifteen States. The Federal engineers have 
completed three of the highest dams in the world, have excavated 
7,000 miles of canals, and have made ready for irrigation more 
than 1,000,000 acres of land. On this land there have been estab- 
lished 14,000 families, whose crops last season had an estimated 
value of $14,000,000. 


A description of one of these great irrigation projects will serve 
to explain to the average citizen some of the problems confrinting 
the builders. 

BuILDING THE Highest DAM IN THE WorLD. 

Up in the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains, in northern Wyo- 
ming, and near the Yellowstone National Park, the Shoshone 
River rises in regions of perpetual snow, and amid the grandest 


Scenery on our continent. Ages and ages ago the stream flowed 
into a beautiful lake, hemmed in on all sides by lofty mountains, 
several of which attain an elevation of more than 9,000 feet above 
sea level. In time the lake overflowed, and its waters, finding 
cracks and crevices in the mountain range on the eastern rim, 
gradually carved out one of the most picturesque canyons in the 
West, As the canyon deepened the lake lowered, until in time its 
bed was exposed, and when the cattlemen penetrated the country 
centuries after, they drove out the buffalo and elk which dwelt 


here in countless numbers, and converted the valley into stock 
tranches, 
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Below the outlet of the canyon, and stretching for miles on 
both sides of the river, is a broad, level plain, through which the 
stream flows in a deep gorge. Here a prodigal nature had sup- 
plied in tantalizing juxtaposition an abundance of land and water, 
but so placed, unfortunately, that to bring them together involved 
an expenditure beyond the means of individuals. 


naissance showed that a comprehensive scheme 


A careful recon- 
for the irrigation 
of 150,000 acres of the choice lands involved a stupendous outlay 
of money and a number of extremely difficult engineering struc- 
tures. The engineering works required were—the highest dam in 
the world, a highway 8 miles in length through a canyon with 


THe SHosHoNE DAM, HIGHEST IN THE WorLD—328 FEET 
FROM Bep Rock To Top. 


almost vertical walls rising 2,000 feet high in places, a diversion 
dam, a tunnel 4 miles long and 150 miles of main canals. 

The site of the dam is at the entrance to the canyon, which is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. No picture, however, can 
convey even a faint idea of the difficulties in the way of the actual 
construction of the massive concrete wedge which now closes the 
mouth of the canyon forever. The diamond drillers spent one 
entire winter in the gorge exploring for bed rock, which was 
finally located 88 feet below the stream bed. In smoothing the 
walls the men were swung in and out of the canyon in baskets, 
or worked with ropes about their waists. The work throughout 
was dangerous and nerve racking, but was accomplished with but 
small loss of life. 

The contractors had their usual share of trouble with the river, 
which in unexpected floods swept away their machinery and de- 


layed their operations. The building of the roadway to the dam 
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site, which was necessary before any work could be undertaken on 
the dam, was in itself a difficult proposition, necessitating as it did 
the use of large quantities of dynamite. Its completion opened a 
new scenic route into Yellowstone Park, which has already be- 
become a popular one for tourists. 

The Corbett tunnel, the third important adjunct to the project, 
is a great bore more than 3 miles long under a high plateau 
which separates the river from the irrigable lands. It carries a 
good-sized river underground to the head of the main trunk canal, 
from whence it flows across the level plains and is diverted in 
lesser ditches to the individual farms, 

The great Shoshone dam, now completed, has recreated the 
beautiful lake of early geologic times. The little ranches of the 
cattlemen are now submerged under hundreds of feet of water. 
The surface of the new lake covers Io square miles, and a new 
roadway passes around one side of it en route to the Park. This 
great volume of stored waters, sufficient to cover 456,000 acres a 
foot deep, is the permanent insurance of ample irrigation water 
which the Government has provided for the hundreds of settlers 
who are now taking up their homes on the desert. 

The irrigable lands lie at a general elevation of 4,500 feet above 
sea level, and are generally smooth bench lands, very easily pre- 
pared for cultivation and irrigation. There is very little vegetation 
on the land, so that clearing is not expensive or difficult. While 
the elevation is somewhat high, and the latitude northern, the 
climate, being tempered by the lofty mountains surrounding the 
valley, is comparatively mild and salubrious, being very much like 
that of Denver, Col. There is an abundance of sunny days, and 


GLimPse oF THE SHOSHONE RESERVOIR THROUGH THE CLIFFS 
ABOVE THE DAM. 


Tue SHosHONE DAM AND Unitep States CAPITOL. 


with the absence of excessive humidity, the temperature is uni- 
formly comfortable and pleasant. 

The soils of the valley vary from light sandy to clay loams, and 
are deep and fertile. The annual precipitation is from 6 to 10 
inches, the snowfall in the valley being very light. 

Good transportation of farm products is furnished by the Bur- 
lington Railroad, which passes through the centre of the valley, 
with stations at Cody, Corbett, Ralston, Powell, Garland, Mantua, 
Frannie and Deaver. The principal town on the project is Powell, 
a Government town-site, where building and residence lots may 
be purchased. At the present time the principal crops are alfalfa, 
wheat, oats and vegetables. On the lands near the foothills it is 
believed that hardy varieties of apples will do well. 

Since the first unit was opened in 1907 about 350 families have 
established homes on the land and are almost without exception 
prospering. There are still 180 farms awaiting settlers, and the 
opportunity to secure a home in a rapidly growing agricultural! 
community is most attractive. Under the plan of the Government 
the land is free, the charge of $47 per acre being made for a water 
right. This charge is payable in ten annual instalments, without 
interest, the first payment falling due at the time of filing. 

From time to time additional units will be opened to entry, so 
that for a number of years to come there will be openings for 
home seekers on this project. 

The present settlers came largely from the Mississippi Valley 
States, although there are quite a number from New England and 
the South. The community is progressive and up to date, with 
good schools, numerous churches, women’s clubs, fraternal organi- 
zations, newspapers, banks, etc. As the area in each farm is lim- 
ited to 40 or 80 acres there is no loneliness or isolation. The set- 
tlement is compact and neighborly, with from eight to thirty-twe 
farm homes along each mile of the main highways. 
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REFORESTATION AND UTILIZATION 
OF FOREST PRODUCTS 
IN EUROPE 


WriTTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JouRNAL By “Lock Haven.” 


We usually think of Germany and France as the places of all 
the world where every square foot of land has been turned to 
good advantage. Much has been done toward reclaiming waste 
land and still more is being done with areas now under cultiva- 
tion. There is a good deal of practical forestry work now car- 
ried on in Europe which can be accepted and put into operation 
in America. Much of the detail and care devoted to small and 
unimportant things may pay in Europe, but it cannot be profitable 


Fic. 1—YouNG SEEDLINGS IN TEMPORARY BEDs. 


in this country. In Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark 
and Switzerland, every part of the tree is painstakingly and profit- 
ably utilized. There it pays to save and bind into bundles small 
sticks for fuel, but it is easy to realize that this would not pay 
in America with the scarcity of labor and the enormous amount 
of wood that is available. 

In the densely populated parts of Europe, where soil and 
moisture conditions are favorable for crops of short rotation, 


Fic. 2—Srepuincs TRANSPLANTED 10 PERMANENT BEDS. 


every acre of land is under rational and intensive cultivation. Even 
the narrow strips of land along streams and fences, which ordi- 
narily are not so easily cultivated, are utilized for growing grass 
or timber and fruit trees. Every acre is made to produce its 
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best possible crop whether of farm or forest growth. Land that 
is considered wholly useless for farm crops’ is often made to 
support a forest worth many times the cost of production. Not 
only is the production of a forest growth carried out with scientific 


Fic. 3—SANpD DUNES ON THE Bay oF BISCAY. 


thoroughness, but the methods of utilizing the forest products 
are the most scientific and economical. Nowhere else in the world 
is there more economy in the practice of forestry. Destructive 
lumbering is unknown and forest fires occur very seldom. All 
forestry work has been reduced to a science and every detail 
is supervised by most efficient forest officers. 

Much has been published ain the various trade and technical 
journals in this country concerning the European methods of 
forest management. Here will follow a brief discussion of the 
methods of producing forests and utilizing forest products. 

REFORESTING CutT-Over AREAS. 

The natural restocking of cut-over areas is often too slow and 
uncertain to depend on it, and for this reason the more expensive 
work of artificial reforestation, which is the only salvation on fully 
one-fourth of the areas devoted to the growth of forests in Europe, 
is undertaken. Planting is not resorted to unless the conditions 
are so unfavorable that natural regeneration is very uncertain 
or impossible. In this event a nursery is established and the 


‘IG. 4—PLANtTs (AM) .A ARENARIA JSED FOR 
I PLANTS (AMMOTHILA ARE rR FC 
RESTRAINING SANDS. 


young trees are grown on small clearings. The seed beds are 
prepared with great care and seeds are sown in early spring. After 
the seedlings are from 3 to 4 inches high, they are transplanted to 
larger beds where they are allowed to remain several years 
(Fig. 1), when they will be ready to be planted in their permanent 
places (Fig. 2). In locations where the ground is already partly 
supplied by natural growth, it is often necessary to plant only 
here and there to give the required density of stand, which depends 
upon the species, usually from 3 feet apart both in and between 
the rows in an average stand for very young trees. Every effort 
is put forth to develop an even growth. This is, of course, most 
easily accomplished by planting, for then all trees are of the same 
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Fic. 5—Futt Grown Pines NEAR SEA SHORE. 


age and have practically equal chances for growth. Under favor- 
able conditions where the mature trees are cut down immediately 
after a seed year, the chances are that the forest will practically 
replant itself, and planting, which is an expensive system, is now 
seldom relied upon to furnish the entire supply for a new forest. 

When once the forest is established the trees require constant 
care. Every vacancy must be supplied with trees and fire must 
be excluded from the start. Overgrazing and theft must be pre- 
vented. As the young trees grow up their crowns require more 
room in the air, their roots more space in the soil, and it natur- 
ally follows then that a certain number of them must disappear. 
This may be observed in any completely stocked forest, the weaker 
plants succumb to the stronger, and die off one by one, until only 
a certain number of trees remain that are capable of living and 
doing well on a given area. At the outset this struggle between 
the various ‘individuals does not last long enough to diminish the 
vigor of the more promising trees, or to injure the quality of 
their timber. It has, on the contrary, a useful effect, viz., that of 
cleaning the boles of their lower branches. But later on, when the 
trees have acquired certain dimensions, the weaker ones take a 
longer time in dying off, and therefore hinder the regular develop- 
-ment of their stronger neighbors. From this moment the strug- 
gle is injurious, and it is necessary to shorten this duration. So 
when trees have attained the height of from 20 to 30 feet the arti- 
ficial thinning process begins. In locations where the market 


for such material is good the less promising young trees which 
are removed are sold to pay for the cost of cutting. In some parts 


this material yields a profit. Thinnings are made at different 
times until the forest has reached maturity. The later thinnings 
are made with a dual purpose: One is to give the remaining 
trees more light, air and growing space, and the other is to secure 


reproduction. Such thinnings are usually made immediately after 
a seed year. 


REFORESTING WaAsTE LANDS. 

There are vast areas of poor soils in northeastern Prussia, which 
frequently consist of pure sand unable to bear any crop. The 
Government acquires such lands and reforests them, mostly with the 
common pine (Pinus sylvestris). Such plantations require a great 
deal of labor and money, but the work is carried on from year to 
year until a promising young forest is developed. All this is 
charged against the forestry department, which naturally lowers 
the net profit for the whole of Prussia. Even with this enormous 
outlay of capital, the kingdom of Prussia realizes a net income 
of about 16 marks (about $4) per hectar (2.47 acres) or forty 
million marks a year on all the public forests. In some parts of 
Prussia the net income is very much larger. Irrespective of the 
income, the main points always are: First to plant and to let grow 
all trees that promise to accrue in value; second, to cut down and 
sell when the timber is most in demand; and third, to take care 
that cut-over areas, as well as land now waste, will be successfully 
restocked. 

Another waste area reforested by artificial means is in western 
France. It is known as the Landes, and is bounded on the north 
and east by the rivers Gironde and Garonne, on the south by the 
river Adour, and on the west by the Bay of Biscay. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, this was a marshy, partly treeless 
waste, covered with a low, dense growth. It was originally damp, 
unhealthy, stagnant in places, and sparsely inhabited, directly due 
to the immense dunes which were lined up along the shore of 
the Bay of Biscay. They moved inland, covered trees (Fig. 3) 
and villages, and clogged up rivers and inlets. The rain which 
fell could not escape into the ocean, and thus banked up behind 
the dunes and flooded large areas. The damage done by these 
moving sands so increased that the Government officials investi- 


6.—BLEEDING THE PINE TREE. 
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gated the conditions, devised and executed plans for reforesting 
the area. Now the entire region is covered with a beautiful 
growth of the maritime pine (Pinus maritima). The surface of 
the sand was first covered with brush arranged like the shingles 
on a roof, with a shovelful of sand here and there to hold it in 
place. Then the seeds of maritime pine are sown with seeds of 
other plants to shade the young pines. In other locations the 
sand is kept in place by first planting the sea marram (Ammophila 
arenaria), a grass that is uesd extensively for fixing the sand 
(Fig. 4). The pines come up well and grow quickly; although 
close to the sea they become gnarled and stunted by the salt 
winds. Thus the sands are fixed, and, although the forests do 
not yield a good interest (Fig. 5), they are of incalculable value 
to the people of France. Very little cutting is done in these 
forests, the revenue coming mainly from the resin industry. It is 
advisable to cut down a tree, it is bled to death before it is re- 
moved. All other trees are tapped very carefully (Figs. 6 and 7), 
and are in no way injured by the process. In fact, bled timber 
is considered superior to unbled in France. Formerly resin tap- 
ping obtained extensively in the coniferous forests of Germany; 
the practice has been discontinued in that country since the mari- 


Fic. 7—NativE TAPPING PINE TREE. 


time pine in this part of France has attained commercial im- 
portance. 


By the fixation of the sand in western France 1,605,500. acres of 
land were made to produce timber. Today it is a health resort, 
and every luxury is afforded to the 200,000 tourists who come there 


every year. It is covered. with valuable pines. ..Although a few 


Severe fires occur now and tken,-a number~ of -industries ~ have 


sprung up in this artificial forest, and none are more extensively 
and scientifically developed. Collection and manufacture of naval 
stores, the impregnation of wood with preservatives and oyster cul- 
ture all have been demonstrated that there is no better way of 
fixing shifting sands, of draining swamps and removing pestilence 
than by forest planting. 

Another portion of France where brilliant work in reforestation 


Fic. 8—Masonry Works FoR STORAGE OF WATER. 


has been accomplished is in the Alps, Pyrenees and Cevennes. At 
the cost of 50,000,000 francs over 350,000 acres have been rewooded 
under great difficulties. This replanting was made necessary in 
order to regulate the stream flow and to correct the torrents. 
This was also accomplished partly by constructing a series of 
masonry works (Figs. 8 and 9) along the course of the principal 
mountain streams so as to retard their eroding powers. The dis- 
appearance of the forests at the heads of the mountain streams 
was chiefly a result of overgrazing. 
Mayor Forest Propucts. 

When trees are cut they are converted into timber and firewood 
(Fig. 10). Timber consists of logs, butts, poles, stacked timber 
and brushwood, while firewood is made up of split billets, round 
billets, root and stump billets and faggot wood. Logs are the 
boles of mature trees at least 23 feet in length, with a mid-diameter 
of at least 6 inches outside the bark. Butts are round pieces of 
stumps or large branches, and are less than 23 feet in length and 
at least 7 inches in diameter in the middle inside the bark. While 
the length of a butt is’stirpassed by logs, its chief value lies in the 
larger diameter. Poles of young stems are generally obtained 
from thinnings and usually measure less than 7 inches in circum- 
ference (2% inches in diameter) at the butt. They are usually 
sold with the bark on for. pit props, shafts, ladders, hop poles, 
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Fic. 9 —A Water StoraGE DAM. 


tree props, walking sticks, umbrella handles and bean poles. Stacked 
timber is in the form of round or split pieces separated into two 
classes, pieces over 6 inches and pieces from 2% to 6 inches in 
mid-diameter. This material is used by the cooper, brushmaker, 
wheelwright, turner, stave maker and in many places is worked 
into vine props. Wood used for paper pulp is chiefly obtained 
from this class of timber. Brush wood is material that is usually 
less than 3 inches at the thick end, and is usually piled between 
stakes in the form of cord wood. It is composed partly of branch 
wood and part of coppice, and is used for bean poles, broom 
handles, fencing material, and in the case of willows for basket 
making. 

The most laborious of all work in conversion of wood is that 
of stumps and roots. Stumps are reduced in size by means of the 
wedges and axe, or by blasting with black powder or dynamite. 
Stumps to be blasted by a charge of black powder is bored from 


Fic. 10.—Timper Reavy FOR FirREWwoob. 


its side by means of a large auger, so that the bore hole extends 
obliquely down to the junction of the roots. Dynamite, a more 
Powerful explosive, is used to best advantage only on completely 
uprooted stumps. Black powder is used considerably wherever the 
Price of labor is high and the wood of stumps has to be utilized. 
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Minor Forest Propucts. 
All forest products other than timber and wood come under the 
term minor produce. The most important article included in this 
class is the bark of oak, and to a very much less extent that of 


spruce and larch. Bark is collected for the tannin it contains. 


Fic. 11.—Facots REApy For MARKET. 


Oak coppice bark furnishes the best material for tanning, being 
much‘ preferred to the bark of older trees. 

The soil covering of the forest, consisting of fallen leaves, twigs, 
and so forth, in process of decomposition, is called litter and is 
highly valued by farmers, who apply it as manure to their fields. 
This litter sometimes requires to be disturbed, as, for instance, in 
hoeing it aside from strips in preparation for reproduction by seed, 
or from roads and ditches where it has accumulated. In such cases 
its removal is justifiable; but the regular removal of this natural 
fertilizer is not generally permitted by the forest officers. The 


Fic. 12.—D1strisuTinGc Facors. 


gathering of dead wood and pruned branches is a different matter, 
and is not considered harmful. 

Wherever twigs and branches are in demand for fuel they are 
cut into lengths and bound into fagots. These fagots (Figs. 11 
and 12) are made in whatever dimensions the public prefers. In 
country districts usually long thick fagots are in demand; near 
towns they are preferred when not exceeding 80 pounds in weight; 
they may be 1% feet long and 2% feet in girth, five smaller ones 
being bound together to make a fagot. 
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SOME USES OF PAPER AND FIBRE 


Substitutes for Wood and Iron, as Well as Glass, Can Be Made 
from Such Original Materials as Cornstalks, Sugar Cane, 
Swamp Grass and Many Others Now Going to Waste— 
Utilization of Refuse an Aid to Conservation 





Written for THe Paper Trave Journat by A, Price Dillont. 

Modern thought and progress may well justify us in revising 
the words of Ecclesiastes, “of making many books there is no 
end,” so as to read, “of making many objects out of pulp or paper 
there is no end.” The comparative ease with which books, news- 
papers and magazines are man- 
ufactured today makes one 
wonder whether Ecclesiastes 
was not a prophet greater than 
Isaiah in his vision of the fu- 
ture; for history does not show 
the existence of extensive li- 
braries during his time. Per- 
haps, however, the production 
of ground wood is one of the 
lost arts, and ancient books 
may have been made of stock 
of such little durability. 

The manufacture of paper and 
pulp has advanced within the 
last fifty years to such a marked 
degree that, while we once read 
of a tree having been cut down in the morning, reduced to pulp, 
made into paper and produced as a printed newspaper in the after 
noon, we now find, according to the recent accomplishment of an 
English gentleman, that on a transatlantic voyage he actually 
manufactured paper aboard ship in mid-Atlantic, producing a 
water marked sheet bearing the name of the makers of the dandy 
mold, with a picture of the ship. This paper was used for program 
purposes at an entertainment given aboard the same ship, and 
on it was printed, “Manufactured on board R. M. S. Hesperian 
in mid-Atlantic, March 1, 1911.” This certainly shows one of 
the unusual possibilities in the use of pulp which has developed 
in the making of paper for reading purposes. It reminds one of 
the original little wasp taking a small bit of woody fibre in her 
jaws, mixing it with saliva and chewing it into pulp, thus proclaim- 
ing herself the first real discoverer of how paper may be made. 

Those who have given scant attention to the subject would 
undoubtedly be greatly surprised to know what vast fields are 
constantly opening in which the use of paper or pulp in one of 
its varied forms plays a most important part. Investigations which 
have resulted in the rendering of paper waterproof, as well as oil, 
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Tue Paper BAG MetHop oF CooKING. 


grease and practically fire proof, have assisted materially in pro- 
viding a satisfactory substitute for almost anything now made of 
wood, and in many cases iron, as well as glass. 

It is therefore the intent of this article to draw attention to 
some of these substitutes, as well as to a few of the unusual 
objects made from paper for the use of man. 

Paper, as a medium of exchange among men, in the shape of 





money, checks, bonds, stocks, notes, and, in fact, as a representa- 
ive of, most collateral security, is so well known as to need 
little or no attention. The police are employed for protection 
against the improper applications of these varied forms, so what 
could be more fitting than to call attention to the policeman’s 
club made of paper instead of hickory. Reports from Lynn, Mass., 
state that the police of that town are provided with clubs of paper 
It is said that these clubs are harder, tougher and more durable 
than those made of hickory. Now that the protector is properly 
armed, the next consideration is the house and its contents. It 
will surprise some to know that there are houses, or bungalows, 
made of paper that have been standing and occupied for about two 
years. We show an illustration of one which is snow covered, 
indicating its thorough inhabitativness. Of course, paper for such 
uses is manufactured quite differently from that made for reading 
purposes, the fibres being held together much more firmly by a 
felting process which interlocks the individual fibres more com- 
pletely. This process is patented. It is not pasteboard, as pasted 
card board is sometimes called, and is lighter and stronger than 
pine. Cornstalks, sugar cane, straw, swamp grass, in fact any 
thing of a fibrous nature may be used in its manufacture. As 
there is constant talk of the great waste in the cutting of trees, 
and as true conservation is the utilization of all waste, it would 
seem that a material made of what is now wasted, that can be 
substituted for wood, should attract attention. The advantages 
of using this material makes one wonder why wood is used at all. 
Slabs may be had 5x11 feet up to 3 inches in thickness, The 
size of these slabs does away, to a great extent, with leaky roofs, 
owing to the absence of crevices which afford resting places for 
water, with resultant decay. Another exceptional advantage of 
these slabs is that they are non-conductors of heat. The writer 
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VocoPHONE MADE FROM PAPER 


has seen a blowpipe flame applied for the space of one minute 
to a sectional piece, properly prepared, not one-half inch in thick- 
ness. Upon touching the opposite side to which the flame had 
been applied little or no heat was felt. From this experiment it 
would seem that paper might easily be utilized in the satisfactory 
construction of ice houses. 

Then, for chicken houses, what could be more desirable than 
the use of such large pieces of material; preventing, as they do, 
the accumulation of chicken lice or other vermin in the many 
openings so prevalent when small planks of wood are used. 

Automobile garages are also being built of this material, and 
as a substantiation of some of our statements an illustration of 
a paper garage now in existence is shown herewith. 

Having called your attention to the house and its outside sur- 
roundings it seems relevant, at this point, to look inside the 
house with an appreciation of the possibilities of the use of paper. 

Paper flowers afford decorative opportunities, while sofa pillows 


made of finely cut pieces of paper, otherwise known as confetti, 
make a suitable resting place for the head. Sometimes this kind 
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of pillow is best appreciated after a return from the Mardi Gras. 
Paper interlining between the carpet and floor deadens the sound 
of walking, as well as prevents dust from sifting through the 
carpet into the floor cracks, thus preventing breeding places for 
mohts. Passepartout tape, made of paper, provides a chance for 
the artistic framing of pictures. Lamp shades and waste baskets 
may also be had from paper by the exercise of artistic taste. 


For the conservatory, flower pots made from paper are water- 


Parer House 1N WINTER—IMPERVIOUS TO SNOW. 


proofed sufficiently on the irside to be available for this purpose. 
Crepe paper in colors is used for wrapping around the ordinary 
flower pots, thus lending an embellished effect to the potted plant. 

A specially prepared bottle holder made of paper for use in the 
nursery keeps baby’s milk warm for hours and also protects the 
glass bottle which holds the milk breaking if dropped. 
Speaking of milk reminds. one that there is a strong movement 


from 


on foot to enforce the delivery of this article clean and in a clean 
receptacle. Paper milk bottles are an outcome of this demand 
As it is claimed that they are airtight, to be used only once, germ 
and dust proof, if accidentally dropped do not break or spill the 
contents, less expensive than glass bottles, reducing the cost to 
dairymen for broken and stolen bottles, it would seem that the 
hastening of their general use would be an exceptional sanitary 
as well as economic advantage. 

The use of the paper bag for cooking purposes, doing away 
with dirty pots and pans, also draws attention to the growing uses 
of paper for hygienic purposes. The nutriment of food cooked in 
this way is not lost, but especially prepared paper must be used, 
as the ordinary paper bag is apt to leave its objectionable taste in 
the food, 

Egg carriers are made in sheets of a soft embossed pulp in half 
sections. By half sections is meant that when the egg is deposited 
on the embossed sheet it is half exposed. When the other em- 
bossed half section of pulp is used to cover the exposed part of 
the eggs they are ready for transportation and delivery. Easter 
egg transfer paper may be made for transferring designs to the 
shells of eggs by making a drawing on tissue paper with an in- 


delible lead pencil of the desired design; then wetting the piece 
of paper and wrapping it around the egg. 
1s used, in some instances, in place of the old “ball” bluing. But- 


Laundry blue paper 
ter containers are made of paper. Toothpicks and bread are 
Wrapped in paper for sanitary reasons. Paper receptacles to be 
used as a lining for the small kitchen garbage pails are provided 
to assist in the cleanliness of housekeeping. These are emptied 
into the larger pails when filled and a new retainer inserted in 
their place. 

In the bathroom hygienic paper, medicinally treated, for toilet 
use 1s provided, with soap supplied on leaves of paper. The old 


fashioned “printers’ towel,” which has afforded so many oppor- 
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tunities for humorists to display their poetical talent, is also done 
away with by the substitution of paper towels. Water closet seats 


of paper fibre are made in one piece, doing away with seams 


which occur so often by the splitting of wood seats. This is an- 
other sanitary condition made possible by the use of paper. Tanks 
for flushing may be made of paper in two pieces—all four sides 
being practically cast like iron out of paper into one piece, with 
the bottom Wall papers imitating 
tiling and entirely waterproof provide excellent wall coverings. 
For the dining room plates may be had of different kinds, some 
resembling the old crockery which our grandmothers called “ma- 
jolica.” 


being swelled in afterward. 


Cups and napkins, to say nothing of tablecloths and doilies 
in imitation of the real lace article, are to be had. Decorations of 
food in some instances are attempted with cleanliness as an object. 
\s an example, the covering of the bony end of the French chop 
with fancy forms to prevent soiling the hands with grease. 
dinner one may 


After 
paper, 
If he hap- 
pens to prefer a cigarette, let kim but look at its wrapper and he 
will find that he is actually smoking paper. 


remove his cigar from a made of 


and with a match made of the same material light it. 


cover 


Those musically inclined may not know that if they are looking 


for a big show with “music in it” they may secure a full set of 


musical instruments for a band made from paper. These instru- 


ments are called “Vocophones,” and are utilized in many parades 
when real musicians are scarce. If the performers are good singers 
it is possible to produce good effects in harmony. 

Phonographic discs are made and coated with a special prepara- 
tion, the use of which is supposed to relieve the reproductions of 


sound from their tinny 


vibrations so other 


Panels for pianos, as well as the perforated 


Sheet 


natural when some 


substances are used. 
rolls used in automatic piano players, are made frem paper. 
music is so well known it need only be mentioned. 


The individual may with 


arise from a bed covered paper sheets 


A Paper GARAGE. 


and blankets; put on slippers and dressing gown of paper; after 
removing his slippers he may use a shoe-horn of paper to put on 
shoes, the buttons and upper layers of heels of which are made 
of paper. 
paper. 


Wash in a basin made of paper. Use a cuspidor of 


Use powder covered paper after shaving. Put on a neck- 
tie and vest of paper. Write his correspondence with a pencil 
made of paper. 


If blind he may read from paper by the use of 


his fingers; running them over embossed dots which indicate 
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letters. As a climax, he may put on a hat, and, if he chooses to 
take his wife along, she may also put on a hat made of paper, 
trimmed with feathers and flowers of paper. On a trip from the 
suburbs they may enter a railroad car with not only the wheels 
but some of the minor gear wheels in the engine made of paper; 
part of the rails on which the trains run are of paper; tacks in its 
upholstery work have heads of paper; the cleats for the electrical 
wires of paper, cups for drinking of paper, and so on. 

The steamer Claremont, of the Catskill Evening Line, the writer 
is told, has its stateroom partitions, door panels and wainscoting 
constructed of paper. Ex-Commodore Tod, of the New York 
Yacht Club, has also availed himself of its use for similar purposes 
on his private yacht Karina. The commanding officer’s dining 
room on the Argentine Republic’s battleship Rivadavia, which 
is the largest and most powerful battleship afloat, is wainscoted 
with paper made in the manner heretofore mentioned. On ac- 
count of its being so much lighter in weight it will readily be seen 
what enormous possibilities for its use the maritime field must 
eventually offer. 

The ecclesiastical domain has been invaded by its use for panel- 
ing and for the construction of domes and ceilings. Some of the 
churches which have used it in one or the other capacity are St. 
Boniface R. C. Church at Paterson, N. J.; St. Joseph’s German 
Catholic Church at Newburgh, N. Y., and St. Finbar R. C. Church 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. These statements of actual use show that 
this material called PAPER is most plastic in the possibilities of 
its commercial development. 


Panels for delivery wagons, carriages and automobiles are fur- 
nished. Stands for mounting vases have been supplied to some 
of the most prominent museums. Kegs and beer barrels, water, 
oil and grease proof, are made of paper. Packing cases, made 
with one piece to the side, thus preventing the admission of rain 
water on perishable goods, is an additional instance of its great 
adaptability. Table tops, either painted or veneered with wood, are 
made of it. 

After all these many uses of paper it will readily be seen how 
many industries are dependent upon it; and in order to emphasize 
this fact more forcibly we call attention to the following: For 
the paper box manufacturer imitations of mother-of-pearl, tortoise 
shell, ivory, cork, satin, barks of trees, metal and other materials 
are made from paper differently treated. There is also transfer 
paper for the lithographer, leather paper for the shoemaker and up- 
holsterer, press board for the blank book manufacturer, cartridge 
paper for wall paper manufacturers, gun cartridge paper for the 
makers of cartridges, matrix paper for stereotypers, blue print, 
silver and special black papers for the photographers, safety paper 
to show alterations of checks, carbon, copying, writing and blotting 
papers for the merchant, sticky fly paper for all, tracing paper for 
the architect, blue seidlitz powder paper for the apothecary, stencil 
paper for the shipping clerk, weather gauge paper for the weather 
man, electro-chemical and insulating paper for the electrician; and 
80 we might continue on almost indefinitely, for what we have 
had the chance to refer to in our limited space is only a drop in 
the bucket of paper that may be used by all of them. 


Syrian Paper Market 


Syria imports considerable quantities of paper, amounting to 
from £20,000 to £5,000 sterling annually. Wrapping, cigarette, 
cheap news and note paper of different grades is imported from 
Austria and Germany. Wall paper and fine printing paper comes 
from France and Germany; Italy only ships cheap envelopes and 
packing paper. Tissue paper for wrapping up oranges is bought 
from Germany, a small portion also from Austria and Norway. 
Fine Rote paper comes from Germany, but bears English names. 
Genuine English note paper is too expensive for the Syrian market. 
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LIFE IN A LUMBER GAMP 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL By R. O. SWEEZEY. 














For physical endurance, diligence and skilfulness in all kinds 
of labor there is none to surpass the Canadian shantyman. Even 












































A GANG oF Loc Drivers. 





the Indians cannot aech him more than he already knows about 
how to utilize the varied resources of the forest or adapt him- 











self to his surroundings. Give him an axe and a few matches, 
drop him from a balloon into the wildest forest of the North and 
























































THe Forestry ENGINEER’S CAmp. 








he will at once proceed to the satisfying of his wants, absolutely 





confident of successfully extricating himself from his unenviable 
position. 











In tracing the history of the shantymen through the romantic 






















































Scucot CHILDREN OF THE WooDSMEN. 








legends of the conteur de conte the impression is left that those 
of the early lumbering days were of the roughest and most 
formidable character—physical giants with whom the shanty- 
man of the present day would be but miserably contrasted. From 
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romantic sources it is found, however, 


truer though less that 
those old bus iwhackers could chop no more logs in a given time 


than the present-day lumberman. The converse of this is also 


true, in spite of the belief that modern improvements have altered 
work. In fact, the 
js, with few exceptions, the same today as it was some sixty or 


every kind of whole system of log making 


seventy years ago, but the demand for small logs in pulp making 
has in a measure altered the conditions of transporting logs. 
The “old timers” 


peas, bread and molasses. 


used to live all winter on pork and beans, 


the 
extravagant user had to pay for at exorbitant prices, to be de- 


Tea was a costly luxury which 


ducted from his wages of $8 or $12 a month. In the centre of 
their log shanty was a huge fire, used for cooking as well as to 
assure warmth and comfort in the bunks, the smoke escaping 


through an opening in the log roof. But in the modern lumber 


\ CoMPANY 


THE Jopper’s Horse. 
camps operate , 
amps operated by the lumber or pulp and paper companies every 
consistent luxury 


in the way of food and warmth is provided. In 
the long winter e 


venings the men gather around the great camp 
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Camp. 


stove to listen to some old shanty veteran recounting the idary 
“Wen- 


daredevil 


tales of the ancient coureurs de bois, the voyageurs, the 


digo,”* the “Chasse Gallerie’} or the herculean and 


exploits of the early shanty days. 
These men are probably the most healthy and vigorous 
the country. 


men in 
Born or reared on the frontier, they take their hard 
times as a matter of course. 
pounds load on his back 


For a man to carry a 200 or 300 
across a portage is to them a 


ordinary feat, while they can travel al 


very 


day in rain or cold water 
and slush with an 80 pound pack, and at night, with a 


l few dex- 


*The Wendigo—An evil 
shrouded in mystery. 

+ The “Chasse Gallerie.””—‘In the 
the free life of th 


whose d 


spirit of the forest 
days of the ‘old 


woods and prairies proved too tempting for the 


Canada 


young 
men, who frequently deserted civilization for the savage delights of the 


régime’ in 


wilderness. These voyageurs and coureurs de bois 


New 


came their spirits in 


seldom returned in 


the flesh, but on every Year’s Eve, back through storm a1 ricane— 
spell, 
feast of the Jour 


French 


in midair 
the old 


de l’an, or 


ghostly canoes, to join, for brief 
folks at home, and kiss the girls on the annual 


Ne w The 


speaking Canada, is known as ‘La Chasse Gallerie.’ ” 


Year’s Day. legend which still survives 
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strokes of the axe, 
throw up a “lean-to” of fir 
boughs, all the time being 
in the most jovial mood. 
With such men as these 
log making is easy, but in 
order to make the logs 
cheaply, and thus take ad- 
vantage of such skilfulness 
and energy, the management 
of pulp mills should give out 
to them all their log mak- 
ing by contract. Many new 
companies object to this 
method, preferring to es- 
tablish their own carefully 
studied and elaborate sys- 
tem of camps, roads, teams 


terous 


and day labor. But one 
season usually suffices to 
prove the inferiority in 


point of cost of their sys- 
tem to that of the French- 
Canadian jobber. In the 
jobber system the company 
gives contracts for the sea- 
son’s cut of logs to one or 
several responsible men, who 
in turn sublet the work in 
small contracts to the habi- 
tant jobbers and such men 
as have horses and are 
adapted to the work. 

The company, if it owns 
limits, may cut their logs 
on these or buy by con- 
tract from farmers scattered 





along rivers or railroads; 
REPAIRING THE “GRAND SLEIGH.” but our methods are often 

adopted, obviously to save 
the timber on the limits of the company. 


The duty of the company’s forestry superintendent is to know 
the limits thoroughly in order to determine upon the policy to 
be pursued in the annual operations. He will therefore determine 
the locality and area of operation for each season’s cut. He 
must know how many logs the area will yield, the conditions of 
operating, the cost of improvements to rivers for log driving, the 
storage requirements for the drive and how to place head con- 


tractors and jobbers so that lumbering may be carried on in the 
most economical way. 


The superintendent supervises operations in the forest to pre- 
vent wasteful cutting, and also to see that jobbers shall cut and 
haul out the logs that are far from the river as well as those that 
are easy of access. 

According to law no trees smaller than 7 inches in diameter 
on the stump may be cut, and in cutting year by year on different 
parts of the limits the portion lumbered on is allowed to grow up 
again, so that under natural conditions it will be ready to yield 
another cut twenty to forty years later. 

The jobber goes into the woods in September or October with 
some of his sons, or, lacking these, a couple of hired men or boys, 
and one or more horses, often taking with him also his wife and 
‘small children. He builds his abode of round logs, the spaces 
between them being well stuffed with moss, so that with a good 
wood pile at hand the small shanty is at least warm and snug if 
Not bright and airy. The same kind of a shanty is built for the 
thorses, though often the small jobber, with his wife, children, one 
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or two hired men and his horses are all sheltered under the same 
roof, with a peek-a-boo partition to keep the horses from promis- 
cuously trampling on the children. In a few such camps the horse 
is not put to this indignity, but is allowed to enter by the same 
door and share the same one room abode with the human occu- 
pants, probably being assigned a stall adjacent to the foot of 
the two story bunk, so that he may, if he wishes, back up to the 
full length of his halter to warm his limbs by the stove, which 
he not infrequently makes a mess of. 

Being able to work well under such economical conditions, the 
jobber is favorably equipped to compete with the company camps, 
where high wages and good living prevail. Besides, with his 
“bob-sleighs” and “grand-sleighs,” he can with facility make roads 
to every part of his alloted area. These roads and trails all lead 
to a main or trunk road, which in turn leads directly to the “roll- 
ways” on the river banks. The frozen ground and abundance of 
snow make it easy to build these roads. Enormous loads can be 
drawn over such roads on runner sleighs, since the natural slope 
within a river valley or watershed is always toward the river. 

A good axeman will chop about 100 pulp logs of 12 to 16 feet 
in a day. The logs are strewn along the various roads, where 
they are picked up by the teamsters and drawn out to the roll- 
ways on the river banks. With the disappearance of the snow 
in the spring the logs are rolled down the sloping banks and into 
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the river, thus log drive, 10 miles 
long, or perhaps, as on the Ottawa River, 150 miles to the 
The skill and darinz of the 


His hours are 


which may be only 
mills. 
French-Canadian driver or river- 
from starlight to starlight, for 
utilized while the 


man is prover 


every second daylight must be flood is on. 
Often in the tr 
ing rapid a picked few of these drivers will work like madmen 


break the jam, until perhaps, the 


ut of a great jam of logs on the crest of a roar- 


suddenly, great mass of 


\ TypicaL Josper’s SHANTY. 


40,000 or 50,000 logs is started—slowly at first, but quickly gather 
ing speed by reason of the rush of water from behind. 


fellows, canthook in 


The brave 


hand, are now nimbly jumping and side 


stepping to reach safety while the cheer of the 
men on the ashore is but 
rumbling and crashing of the mass of 

In driving large 
their burden of 


many, 


thirty or 
heard 


fc rty 
re ype 


gang faintly above the 


logs. 


rivers into which the smaller streams carry 


logs the dangers which the men have to face are 
drowning and other accidents frequently 
boats of the flat-bottomed pointer 


rough rapics and pertages are 


occurring. Oar 
cially 


type espe adapted for 


Winter Home or THE BUSHMAN. 


rapids or falls, drowning some or all of the crew. It was on 
the Ottawa River some years ago that a boat crew of seven men 
Was swept over the f “Devil’s Chute.” 


a small log jam on a rock above the 


famous Attempting to reach 


falls the boat captain soon 


found that he had mise: ilculated the velocity of the current. The 
most desperate struggle with the oars, and the most expert wield- 
ing of the 9 foot paddle by the steersman held them for a few 
minutes against the awful current, but soon realizing the futility 


of further effort they all stopped rowing and passed calmly to 
their doom before 


the eyes of their comrades on shore. 


sometimes swept over impassable 
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WOODS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF MEGHANIGAL PULP 


Written for THe Paper Trapt MeGar\ 


Forest Products Laboratory 


Tot RNAL by 


The production of mechanical pulp is essential! 
suitable 
present time 


dependent upon 


wood, cheap power and shipping facilities 
this industry in the 
almost entirely to the States 


dian border, 


Up to the 
United States has been contined 
lying immediately 
and extending from Maine 


south of the Cana- 


on the east t \linnesota 


on the west. 
Spruce has always been considered the wood most d 
the production of mechanical pulp, | 


sirable for 
uit with the depletion of the 
supply of spruce it has been necessary for the mills to seek other 
domestic woods to substitute 


A study 


for it or import 
of statistics shows that the 


spruce from Canada. 
importation of spruce from 
Canada in 1900 for the production of mechanical pulp 
120,870 cords ; 


amounted to 
while in 1909 the importation of spruce for the pro- 
duction of mechanical pulp had increased to 317,289 
more significant those given in the following 
showing the importations of mechanical pulp during the 
1909 and 1910 


Even 
tables, 


i 
cords. 


figures are 


years 


From— Pounds. 


Canada 249,831,9 
Germany 
Sweden (not given).. 
Norway 


Other countries 


159,06 


Totals 


From- 
Canada 


Germany 


Pounds 


Sweden 

Norway 
Other countries 

319,347,992 

It will be 

Canada 


tables that our 
in 1910 exceeded those in 1909 by 


seen from these 


importations from 


approximately 37 per 


while our total imports in 1910 exceeded those in 1909 by 31 
per cent. The possibilities of 


cent., 
increasing the production of 
chanical pulp in this country to meet at least our domestic 
ments seem to be dependent upon: 

1. Our ability to 


me- 
require- 


substitute for 
the supply of which is still adequate. 
To begin the 


spruce other domestic species, 


manufacture of mechanical pulp in regions 
where ample water power is available and where w 
for the manufacture of such pulp can be obtained at 
able price. 


oods suitable 
very reason- 
In 1910 Congress provided funds for the Forest Service to con- 
duct a series of tests to ascertain what domestic species could be 
substituted for spruce in the manufacture of mechanical pulp. In 
co-operation with the American Paper and Pulp Association a lab- 
oratory was erected at Wausau, Wis. The laboratory is equipped 
with a three-pocket grinder, 
500 horse power, 


heavy-duty, which is directly 


direct current motor, and 


con- 
nected with a with a 
wet machine, screen, etc. 

A progress report on the investigations conducted at the labor- 
atory during the prepared by J. H. 
been in charge of the 
Public 


past year, Thickens, who has 
hands of the 


for distribution within the 


direct 
Printer, 


tests, is now in the 
and will be available 
next month or six weeks. 

The woods which have been thoroughly 
ent time are hemlock and jack pine. Promising sheets of pulp have 
been obtained from both of these species, and the pulps have 
manufactured into news print paper on high speed commercial ma- 
chines under exactly the same conditions that are ordinarily used 


studied up to the pres- 
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for the manufacture of news from spruce pulp. The papers made jack pine pulps commercially which are of sufficiently good quality 
have had the strength, finish and appearance of standard news print to be used in cheaper grades of paper. 
paper. The pri duction of pulp per grinder, the horse power con- More recent tests than those upon hemlock and jack pine have 
sumption per ton and the yield per cord approximate the averages shown that lodgepole pine, which occurs in extensive stands in 
which obtain in the grinding of spruce. Pulps composed of mix- 
tures of hemlock, spruce and jack pine in various combinations 
have also been obtained which compare very favorably with the 
general run of spruce ground wood. 

There is much doubt as to exactly why the pulp industry has 

neglected to use hemlock and jack pine for the cheaper grades of 
paper. It seems to be the general impression that hemlock grinds 
to so fine and short a state that there is a great loss in conversion. 
Opinions have been given that the yield obtained is in many in- 
stances only three-fifths of that obtained from an equal amount 
of spruce. The loss in grinding hemlock so often spoken of by 
manufacturers has not been in evidence during the tests. The 
pitch in jack pine is undoubtedly responsible for the lack of atten- 
tion paid to that wood. This, however, can be removed by steam- 
ing or soaking, and treatment in this manner will be considered in 
future work. 

Throughout the experimentation it has been noted that the : 7 
yields secured from different: woods are in direct proportion to Ficure No. 2. 
ee ere eee cee, Sy Rein me ae ee oe Montana, as well as in other Western States, makes an excellent 

grade of pulp. When one remembers that the average price of 
spruce imported for the production of mechanical pulp is approxi- 
mately $11 per cord, and that the average price of the unpeeled 
domestic wood is a little less than $7 per cord, it seems quite pos 
sible that mechanical pulp could be produced in Montana, and possi- 
bly in other Rocky Mountain States, and delivered to the mills in 
Wisconsin and Michigan at prices that would enable it to compete 
with pulp imported from Canada, and with the pulp manufactured 
from imported wood, 

The sample of lodgepole pine pulp shown in Fig. 3 was produced 


Ficure No. f. 


pected that the yields from jack pine and hemlock will be less, 
since they are considerably lighter in weight than spruce. On this 
basis there appears to be very little more loss in converting hem- 
lock or jack pine into pulp than there is in the conversion of 
spruce. The fibre obtained from these woods by grinding has been 
considered unsatisfactory on account of its shortness; however, it 
has been demonstrated that it is long enough for use in cheap 
papers. One who is accustomed to handling spruce ground wood 
will not be favorably impressed with the appearance of either 
hemlock or jack pine pulp. This is particularly true of the hem- 
lock sheet. Both pulps are somewhat softer than spruce in texture, 


and all together they are not as pleasing in appearance as the 
present commercial product. 


Another point which may account for 
the lack of attention paid to hemlock and jack pine is the care 
which must be exercised in grinding them. It is possible to obtain 
a grade of pulp from spruce which is suitable for most purposes 
without the utilization of a great deal of care in the preparation Figure No. 3A. 
of the surface of the pulp stones. In the grinding of hemlock and 
Jack pine, especially hemlock, this is not the case. Great care must on a stone sharpened with a straight-cut, three-to-the-inch burr, 
be exercised in bringing the stone to the correct degree of sharp- and finished with a spiral-cut, twelve-to-the-inch burr. Fig. 4 illus- 
ness, since these woods will be ground to powder if the surface is trates the character of the surface of the stone. The average horse 
as sharp as is ordinarily employed in the grinding of spruce. The power furnished to the grinder was 337, and the bone-dry pulp pro- 


important fact, however, is that it is possible to obtain hemlock and duced in twenty-four hours was a little less than 3 tons. It is 
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thought that the production per grinder can be increased and the 

horse power 

the quality 
There ar 


r ton can be decreased without materially affecting 
the pulp produced. 
nany water powers throughout Montana and Idaho 


igure No. 
which could be developed cheaply ; there are also a number of powers 
that have been developed, but which have not yet found a market 


for their entire product. It is also felt by some of the larger 


Figure No. 3C. 

Owners of timberlands that quite a large proportion of the lands 
being cut over for the production of lumber have a good 
value for agricultural purposes when cleared. In connection with 


such lumber operations it would be possible in some places to ac- 
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cumulate large supplies of lodgepole pine which would be more 
suitable for the manufacture of pulp than it is for the manufacture 
of lumber. This would afford an opportunity to more closely util- 
ize material cut, and at the same time lessen the production of low 
grade lumber, thus increasing the average value of mill-run stock. 
It seems, therefore, in cases where pulp could be produced from 
wood logged in connection with lumbering operations and ground 
with power which under present conditions cannot be advanta- 
geously used for other purposes, or with power which could be de- 
veloped at comparatively low cost with the idea of using it for 
other purposes when the country is more developed and densely 
populated, that there would be a good chance to dispose of it in the 
Lake States; 


prohibitive could be obtained. 


provided, of course, a freight rate which was not 


This is merely suggested as a subject for investigation on the 


] 


part of men who are more familiar with the cost of logging in the 


West and with the opportunities to obtain cheap power. 
If the present Congress provides funds for continuing the investi- 
gations now being conducted at Wausau, a program of work has 


Figure No. 4. 


been outlined which should result in making available much infor 
mation that will assist greatly in arriving at definite conclusions re 
garding the future of the news print paper industry in this country: 


Fig. 1.—Showing switch and motor generator set on the right, and on the 


extreme left a part of the 500 horse power, direct current motor, which is 


directly connected to the grinder. 


the left the three-pocket grinder, 


screens and stock tank 


Fig. 2.—Grinding room, showing on 


and on the right the wet machine, 
ga.—A good grade of commercial ground 


Fig. spruce. 


Fig. 3b.—A medium grade of commercial ground spruce. 
Fig. 3c.—Lodgepole pine produced in laboratory. 
Fig. 4.—Impression of surface of stone used in grinding lodgepole pine 
pulp. 


the fine diagonal white lines show the shallow grooves produced by the spiral 


The heavy white lines show the three-to-the-inch straight cut grooves; 


burr. The small black spots show the character of the grit. 


Paper Imports to Sao Paulo, Brazil 


There is such a large consumption of paper and paper goods 


that the imports are constantly increasing in spite of the rapidly 
The total imports came to 
Germany 
the lead in supplying this market, but other countries also 


growing home industry in this line. 
7,345 tons in 1910, having a value of about $500,000. 
takes 
get a certain share of the trade. 
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JAPANESE PAPER PLANTS 


Written FOR THe PAPER TRADE JOURNAL BY RALEIGH RAINES. 


According to the Japanese writers there are at least nine plants 
from which papers are made in Japan, each species furnishing a 
different variety of product. Two are species of the paper mul- 
berry (Broussonetia ), and while three species have been described 
and defined, they may all be referred to as one, namely, Broussonetia 
papyrifera, the paper mulberry. One, the white mulberry (Morus 
alba); another a specimen of Daphne mezereum; three are wild 
forms of a small tree (Wickstraemia), and one, the Edgworthia 
papytifera, furnishes the pulp for the mitsumata paper, of which we 
import large quantities every year, especially for use as legal docu- 
ments, diplomas, deeds, bonds, etc. For convenience each plant 
will be described in the order named, although only three of these 
plants are usually known to the commercial trade in Japan papers. 
The Brouussonetia papyrifera, or paper mulberry, is a native of 
China, Japan, Siam, Polynesian Islands and Burma, and has been 
introduced into other countries. In Japan it is called Kodzu and 


MitsuMATA PAPER PLANT. 


Kozo, but in other countries a different name attaches in each 
locality. It grows wild in China and Japan and in the Pacific 
Islands, where the natives manufacture a large part of their 


clothing from its bark. It forms a small tree, attaining a height 
of from 20 to 30 feet, with a trunk seldom more than a foot in 
diameter, and generally branches a short distance from the ground. 
The young branches are covered with short soft hairs; the leaves 
are deciduous, varying much in shape, those of young trees being 
divided into three and five pointed lobes. The Japanese cultivate 
this plant in very much the same way that we grow oziers. Only 
the young shoots are used for the manufacture of paper; these are 
cut into convenient sized pieces and boiled until the bark separates 
readily from the wood, when it is peeled off and dried for future 
use, In the wild state the plant and tree is usually found on the 
hills and mountains facing the southeast, so as to receive the full 
sunlight and protection from winds. The propagation is either 
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MitsuMATA Paper PLANT IN BLoom—UNIteED States EXPERI- 
MENTAL STATION, CuHico, Cot. 


done by planting divisions of old roots, layerings, cuttings or seeds; 
but the most common method is the first mentioned. The young 
shoots with some rootlets are cut about a foot in length and 
planted in rows 2% feet wide, at intervals of 3 inches apart in the 
drill. After attaining the height of several feet the plants are 
stripped of the bark, which is carried through the process of soak- 
ing in water, drying, rubbing, beating, and finally becomes the pulp 
from which the fine paper is made, The preparation of the pulp 
is quite an art, though simple in operation. The work of separ- 
ating the outer bark from the fibre is accomplished only after much 
labor, which is usually performed by women and girls, who re- 
ceive from 6 cents to 10 cents per day. After the pulp is washed, 
rinsed and mixed in vats a mucilage made from the arrowroot is 
added to give adhesiveness, then the pulp is spread upon frames to 


MitsuMATA PLANTATION, NEAR GIFFO, JAPAN 
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dry, in the end m king a whitish brown paper, very strong, and in 
common use in Japan for wall papers, wrapping papers and other 
yses, Instead of paper the natives of the South Sea Islands manu- 
facture an exceeding!) tough cloth called tapa, or kapa, which they 
commonly use for clothing, often dyeing same in many colors. By 
employing the mucilage of the arrowroot the pieces of cloth are 
joined together, and Admiral Sir Everard Home states that the 
King of Tongataboo, in the Friendly Islands, had one piece of 
cloth made which was 2 miles long and 120 feet wide. Of all the 
paper and fibre plants of the countries mentioned, the Kodzu, or 


Boarps Coverep WitH MeTSUMATA PAPER IN A JAPANESE VILLAGE. 


paper mulberry, is regarded as the most useful to mankind, fur- 
nishing, as it does, the clothing for millions of human beings. 

The Moru alba, or white mulberry, is a native of China and 
the north of India. Only small quantities of this bast is used for 
paper making in Japan, its manufacture being mostly confined to 
China, though it is sometimes mixed with the pulp of other bast. 
The tree, which has been introduced into America, grows 40 to 50 
feet in height, and belongs to the mulberries, which are cultivated 
for the fruit. 

Daphne mezereum is a well known thymelaceous genus of shrubs 
the species of which are widely distributed, being found in the tem- 
perate and tropical parts of Europe, Asia, Australia and America. 
It forms a dwarf bush with erect branches, and is remarkable for 
the appearance of its fragrant pink flowers in early spring before 
the leaves expand. Several kinds of this species are cultivated in 
America. One of the species of this shrub, D. cannabina, furnishes 
the famous Nepaul paper, much used in Japan and in India for 
records and deeds, the fibre being very tough, will not break or 
track when folded, and is extraordinarily durable. Very little of 
this paper finds its way to foreign markets, though it is compara- 
tively cheap in its native country, the price for sheets a yard square 
being about so cents per hundred sheets wholesale. 

The “Gampi,” or “Ganpi,” belongs to the genus Wikstroemia, of 
which there are about twenty species, three of them being used in 
Japan for making the fine money paper. This genus is distributed 
Over the warmer parts of Asia, Australia and the Pacific Islands, 
some of them being shrubs and other trees. This plant is rarely 
cultivated on account of the difficulty in propagation, and as a re- 
sult the bark from which the fibre is made is gathered chiefly from 
the wild growth. While attempts have been made to grow the 
shrub, little success has been the result, which renders the paper 
manufactured from it scarce and high priced. The rocky hillsides 
and mountains furnishes the best locality for its growth, and the 
difficulty attending its harvesting affects its scarcity. Very little 


of pure gampi paper is used for export owing to its scarcity and 
high price. 


The “Mitsumata” 


4 (Edgworthia papyrifera) is perhaps the most 
widely used of all the Japan papers mentioned, and is the chief 
Paper of export. It belongs to the genus thymelacea, and two of 
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the species are used in the manufacture of the “Mitsumata” paper 
of commerce. Its botanical name was given in honor of Mr. 
Edgworth, a noted botanist of India, who first described its com- 
mercial possibilities. This plant or shrub is extensively cultivated 
in Japan for paper making, and its introduction into the United 
States has shown that it can be as successfully cultivated in this 
country as in Japan. It thrives best on loamy shady hillsides, in 
warm or temperate climates. The accompanying illustration shows 
two shrubs in thriving health growing in North Carolina, The 
word Mitsumata means three-pronged, as its forks are always com- 
posed of three branches instead of two, as is common with other 
shrubs, It is a pretty decorative shrub, with its characteristic branch- 
ing stems, broad light green leaves and delicate yellow flowers, 
which are borne in heads. 


It is sometimes grown in Japan for its 
decorative flowers alone. 


Scarcely over 5 


feet high, it has as a 
result of its peculiar branching habit a characteristic vase form. 
The light brownish gray bark is thick and lace-like as a piece of 
tapa, and one can easily spread a bit of it out with the fingers into 
a web-like, rough fabric. The small fruits are borne in clusters, 
and each fruit contains inside the layer of flesh a shiny black, 
sharp pointed seed, with a thin shell and milk white contents. 
In the provinces of Shizuoka, Nogano and Fattori are quite ex- 
tensive plantations of mitsumata, and the areas under cultivation 
are rapidly increasing. As a rule the plantations occupy land which 
is not fit for rice growing, such as hillsides too steep for terracing 
and valleys too narrow to make rice culture practicable. The har- 
vesting is done any time in the winter, and consists merely in cut- 
ting the plants to the ground, binding them into bundles and 
transporting them to the farmhouse. From 600 to 2,000 pounds of 
raw bark is produced to the acre, and when made into pulp is 
worth in Japan 16 cents per pound in gols, which is four times 
what the wood pulp from America sells for in Yokohama. In 
Japan small paper factories are scattered all over the central 
part of the country, along the picturesque mountain streams, and 
the broad drying boards covered with sheets of fresh paper are 
common sights in many of the mountain villages. The Japan 
papers are in many respects the most remarkable in the world, and 
the papers employed by the common people of that country are 
immeasurably more varied than with us. They form one of the 
important economies in the life of the peasant, and it is such 


Paper Mabe FROM BARK OF THE MITSUMATA PLANT. 

ingenious uses of plant material as this employment of the bark 
of a shrub that makes it possible for 42,000,000 Japanese to live 
on the production of a cultivated area about one-third the size of 
the State of Illinois. The walls of Japanese houses are wooden 
frames covered with thin paper which keeps out the wind but lets 
in the light, and when one compares these paper-walled “dol! 
houses” with the gloomy bamboo cabins of the Island of Java, 
or the small-windowed huts of our forefathers, he realizes that, 
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without glass and in a rainy climate, these ingenious people have 
solved in a remarkable way the problem of lighting their dwellings 
and at least, in a measure, of keeping out the cold. Their oiled 
papers are another important element in the peasant life of the 
Japanese, and are astonishingly cheap and durable. As a cover for 
his load of tea when a rainstorm overtakes him, the Japanese 
farmer spreads over it a tough, pliable cover of oiled paper, which 
is almost as impervious as tarpaulin and as light as gossamer. He 
has doubtless carried that cover for years, neatly packed away in 
his cart. The coolies in the large cities wear rain mantles of this 
oiled paper which cost less than 18 cents, and last for a year or 


more with constant use. An oiled tissue paper, which is as tough 


A JAPANESE Cootre WEARING Oi Paper Rain Coat. 


as writing paper, can be had at the stationers for wrapping up 
delicate articles. Every farmhouse has its stock of wrapping paper, 
which has been in use for several years, and appears as strong 


as ever. It has been tanned with the fermented juice of green 


persimmons, and made into “shibugami,” which is more imper- 
vious to moisture than ordinary paper and much tougher. In the 
tea factories the piles of paper sacks filled with tea are made of 
shibugami, and eight year old sacks covered with paper patches 
are a common sight. It is said that these tanned sacks keep the tea 
in better condition than any other sort, and that they last with 
careful use for many years. Grain and meal sacks are always made 
of this Same paper in Japan, for it is not easily penetrated by 
weevils and other insects. But perhaps the most remarkable of 
all the papers which find a common use in the Japan household 
are the leather papers, of which tobacco pouches and pipe cases 
are made. They are almost as tough as French kid, so translu- 


cent that one can see through them, and as pliable and soft as 
calfskin, 
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THE DEGADENGE OF THE SMALL 
PAPER MILL IN NEW ENGLAND 


WRITTEN FOR THE PAPER TRADE JoURNAL By J. F. CocHRANE. 

The trend of the times is toward combinations of everything in 
some form or other, each trust, merger or combine drawing to- 
gether or freezing out the individual operator or company, as best 
suits their purpose; but in the paper manufacturing industry na- 
ture seems to have aided and abetted in the change. The paper 
makers of New England, and, I think, more especially of Con- 
necticut, have felt the result of this new order of things more 
keenly than some other sections of the country. Within forty 
years back the State was dotted here and there in the valleys 
adjacent to the streams and ponds with many small paper mills 
owned by private individuals or small companies, and operated 
often by members of one family or a few relatives, and marketing 
their product by an occasional visit to some nearby centre of trade, 
doing all their hauling by teams, sometimes of horses, often of 
oxen, and having to go several miles in this manner to get their 
product to the nearest market or shipping place and draw their 
raw material, coal and wood back to the mill. 

Some of the more primitive concerns dried their paper by 
wood fires in the dryer roll, others used wood for fuel to make 
steam. In this way they managed to keep running for the 
greater part of the year, the supply of water being adequate, 
usually, to keep them in operation for all but a few weeks of the 
hottest weather of July or August. They would then shut down. 
make repairs to the machinery and buildings, mow grass and 
brush and cut wood. Most of the help would have gardens, adja- 
jent to the mill very often, usually provided by the company to 
aid their workmen in providing for the family wants during the 
temporary shutdown, although quite a number either owned or 
rented a few acres of garden land. 

The country mill was very often the playroom of the children 
in the neighborhood when the weather was inclement or they tired 
of being in the hot sun, and much pleasure they enjoyed rum- 
maging through the paper stock, and picking out old magazines, 
books and pictures to play with. 

The country mill, too, was a resting place and shelter for the 
tramp paper maker, and many not of the craft, too, enjoyed its 
hospitable shelter at night. Mainly, a night’s shelter and a break- 
fast, either brought to the mill or eaten at the home of one of the 
workmen, and he was on his way again to repeat his program 
at the next mill. Sometimes he would get a job, work a few 
days, perhaps weeks, sometimes for the season; but usually the 
spirit of unrest would seize him in a few weeks and he was gone. 

Then came the scarcity of lumber for building, augmented by 
the demand for wood pulp, and the denuding of the forests and 
woods by the woodman’s axe and the steam sawmill, with the re- 
sulting decrease in the season’s rainfall, and the consequent in- 
crease in the summer shutdown of the paper mill. Most of. the 
mills had to lose some of their trade or put in a steam engine for 
power; many did so, but it was generally found that they could 
not buy coal and haul it to the mill for power purposes and meet 
the competition of the big mills, so they often contented them- 
selves with making paper only when they had water enough to 
drive the mill. They have finally come to depend almost entirely 
on steam for motive power, build larger mills, and have had to 
install the up to date, ponderous paper machine, with its costly 
equipment. and large capacity, producing six times the amount of 
paper that the small water driven machine did, and requiring 
large capital and a large and efficient corps of trained officials to 
manufacture and market its product, which is shipped in freight 
cars at the mill door. In this way the small mills keep dropping 
out, and their elimination follows the wearing out of their ma- 
chinery. Their buildings are too small and too lightly constructed 


to accommodate the modern machine and its accessories. 
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DAMS FOR IMPOUNDING WATERS 


The New York Inspector of Docks and Dams Reports for 
The Paper Trade Journal Upon Power Dams—Finds Those 
of the State to Be in a Neglected Condition—Regulations of 
the New York State Conservation Commission, Etc. 


Waitten FoR THE Paper TRADE JOURNAL BY ALEXANDER RICE 
McK. 

During the past four months I have personally examined many 
of the dams of the State. I found these generally in a very 
neglected condition, even when originally well constructed. The 
responsibility and the danger of impounding waters behind in- 
sufficient barriers is not generally recognized. Many ‘dams were 
built when the surrounding country was entirely unsettled and 
property of little value. But the same types of dams have been 
continued in use in many places where they are no longer safe 
under existing conditions. This applies to many of the wooden 
dams which are loosely built and not anchored nor filled with 
stones, and which were originally built for logging purposes. 
Also to many narrow earth dams, and to earth dams without a 
spillway or with only a narrow wood sluiceway. 

The safety of an earth dam is in its never overflowing. A 
spillway acts for an earth dam as a safety valve on an engine. 
Every earth dam should have a masonry spillway with sufficient 
unobstructed area to take the highest flow. And the earth dam 
should be built high enough above the highest flow so that even 
with a flood at high water the dam cannot overflow. And the 
dam should be built above the highest wave action and above the 
frost line. 

I have found earth dams with a thin masonry core on which 
the down stream half of the dam, the half which resists the pres- 
sure of the impounded water, is omitted. These should all have 
the lower half added in order to make a safe structure for im- 
pounded water. Like a woman’s letter, the object of the writing 
will be found in the postscript. 

In masonry dams poor cement and earthy sand have sometimes 
been used and many have not been built wide enough to give 
them sufficient mass to resist the horizontal pressure of the 
impounded water, no thought being given to ice pressure and the 
possible upward water pressure. 

On account of the above defects, several reservoirs have been 
emptied and others lowered to safe depths until the dams shall 
have been strengthened. 

For the most part I find the owners of dams willing and 
ready to carry out any suggestions. Of course, there are some 
who consider the law an excellent thing applied to his neighbor; 
like the man who was glad Bill Jones was in church to hear the 
parson’s sermon, never for a moment considering that it applied 
equally well to him. Only two, however, have strongly objected. 
One, who had a dam built some years before my appointment in 
which poor materials were used, wrote a very bitter article attack- 
ing me—incidentally in an adjacent column was an advertisement 
of his business. The other, who had an old and very weak earth 
dam which was overflowing and a menace, employed a lawyer 
instead of an engineer, evidently fearing that owners below might 
get some water. 

I have in the past been greatly hampered because there was no 
standard for the construction of dams. For this reason I drew 
Up a set of proposed regulations which have just-been adopted by 
the New York State Conservation Commission as their code for 
dams, As this concerns all engineers, contractors and owners of 


dams, and as it will not be printed for distribution for some time, 
I give the code below: 


Code of the New York Conservation Gommission 
FounpDaATIon Bep. 
Dams must be built upon a firm, compact, impervious and 
fatural foundation bed, from which all perishable material has 
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been removed. Rock foundations must be stepped wherever it is 
at a greater angle than 5 degrees with the horizontal. 


Masonry 
must be carried into solid rock at the base and sides, wherever 
practical, and also have channels cut into the rock bed -sufficient 
to afford a firm hold for the dam. 
all loose material removed; the crevises under the dam, and 
accessible crevices for 200 feet above and for 100 feet below 
the dam, must be thoroughly filled yith concrete or grout, and 
the whole surface under the dam thoroughly washed. Masonry 
dams over 35 feet in height must have the rock bed drilled for 
hidden fissues and tested by compressed air. These holes must 
be filled with grout under a pressure equal to the maximum 
ultimate pressure, 


Rock foundations must have 


CALCULATIONS. 


Dams must be stable at any section and under all conditions. 
The compression upon masonry on the upstream face shall be 
10, 14 and 18 tons per square foot, and for the downstream face 
8, 10 and 14 tons per square foot, depending on the mass; the 
first for walls less than 12 feet thick and for buttressed dams, and 
the last for solid masonry dams over 150 feet in height, with the 
best of work done under the inspection of a competent engineer 
approved of by this commission. 

All cement must be Portland and up to the standard of the 
New York city building law, tested as prescribed by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and must more than fill the voids 
of the sand and stone mixed in the proportions as used. The 
sand and stone used for masonry must be sound and permanent, 
clean, hard and not easily sheared or split. 


OUTLETS. 

All dams must be provided with outlets of sufficient size and 
so located as to completely allow the impounded water to be 
released when desired or necessary, and precautions must be made 
to prevent leakage along the outlets. 

PRESSURE. 

From December 1 to March 15 no dam shall have the water 
higher than two-thirds the height of the dam, unless permission 
is granted by the Conservation Commission to keep the water 
above at a higher level. And dams liable to be full during the 
above period must be built strong enough to resist any possible 


IcE 


ice pressure in addition to the water pressure, and dams not so 
designed must have an outlet at two-thirds the height of the dam. 
APRONS. 

Spillways of all dams must be provided with aprons or other 
provisions on the downstream side to preyent the undermining of 
the dam by the falling waters. 

Woopen Dams. 

Wooden dams may be used for temporary purposes or where 
the reach of the water impounded above the dam is not over 300 
feet or its depth more than 10 feet. The timber of the dam must 
be removed after five years, unless permission is granted by the 
Conservation Commission for a longer period. 

The cribwork of wooden dams shall be built in pockets not 
more than 8 feet square, well fastened together with at least three- 
fourths inch spikes or bolts, long engugh to pass through three 
timbers, and the pockets solidly packed with stone. The upstream 
face is to be built at an angle of three horizontal to one vertical, 
covered with plank on which is to be laid a good layer of gravel. 
If the foundation is rock, the bottom timbers must be anchored 
to the rock. 

EartH DAms. 


The upstream half of earth dams shall be composed of gravelly 
earth with about 15 per cent. clay, with no stones over 4 inches 
in diameter, the finer material being placed near the upstream 
face, or, if there be a core, next’ to the core on the upstream 
side. The earth is to be moist, not wet, and well rolled in 12 
inch layers slightly sloping down to the middle of the dam. The 
downstream half, or part below the core, may be composed of 
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coarser materials and stones. The top should be slightly con- 
yexed and of a minimum width of 8 feet, plus 1 foot in width 
for every 5 feet over 15 feet in height. The slopes should be 
two horizontal to one vertical, except if stone is used on the 
downstream half it may be one and one-half horizontal to one 
vertical. If the upstream part is of very fine material, the slope 
must be less. A berme or horizontal surface shall be constructed 
on the slopes at every 20 feet horizontally from the top of not 
less than 4 feet im width. On the downstream face these bermes 
shall be provided with paved gutters. The upstream face shall 
have an 18 inch stone pavement laid in broken stone or gravel 
from the top to the upper berme; and below shall have a pavement 
or rip rap. The downstream face is to be sodded or covered with 
12 inches of gravel or rip rap. 

Every earth dam must be provided with a masonry spillway of 
sufficient unobtsructed area to take the high flow and built with 
the same requirements as for masonry dams. The height of the 
dam shall be at least 3 feet above high flow, plus 3 feet for a reach, 
or expanse of water up stream, of 1 mile, plus 8 feet for a reach 
of two miles, and proportional for an intermediate reach. 

Earth dams of over 10 feet in height shall be provided with a 
masonry core m the middle, the top to be not more than 2 feet 


an angle of not over 45 degrees, with the horizontal and the down- 
stream face not over 60 degrees. No part of the dam shall be 
less than 12 inches thick. If on rock foundations, the front face 
must have a heavy cutoff wall built into the rock. If on gravel 
and clay foundations both faces must have deep cutoff walls and 
a heavy reinforced flooring with weep holes to relieve the water 
pressure under the flooring. Drainage must be provided in 
interior pockets for seepage waters, and, if practical, the interior 
must be made accessible for inspection. The crest of the spillway. 
and for 3 feet below, must be thickened and heavily reinforced, 
and the entire dam and bulkheads protected from ice and floating 
bodies. The dam must be well anchored to the bulkheads. 
FISHWAYS. 

All dams in streams of a height of 15 feet and under are to be 
provided with fishways, for which this commission will soon issue 
a special bulletin. 


The week of September 9, 1911, was devoted to a general cele- 
bration throughout the Ohio Valley of the completion of the Fern- 
bank dam, the largest movable dam in the country, and which is 


VIEW OF THE FERNBANK DAM. 


below the top of the dam, and a top width of not less than 2 feet 
with a batter of one horizontal to twenty-four vertical on each 
side. Or the core may be placed on the upstream side, in which 
case the width of the core at any point must be equal at least to 
half of the depth. Or the core may be omitted and the dam made 
5 feet wider and 3 feet higher than above specified; in this case 
the hydraulic process of construction may be employed. 
Masonry Dams. 

The least width of masonry dams shall be one-tenth of the 
height with a minimum of 4 feet. The minimum width at any 
depth shall be two-thirds the depth below the highest water level. 

The masonry must be built up in horizontal sections with centre 


8Tooves in the top and sides for bonding, formed by 


embedding 
beveled timbers in the concrete. 


: Concrete masonry shall have 
Vertical cast iron bars in the upstream face, placed at 


apart and of sufficient length to protect the masonry 
and floating bodies. 


least 2 feet 
against ice 


REINFORCED AND ButtresseD DAMS. 
The buttresses shall be not over 20 feet apart for dams over 
100 feet high on rock foundations, and nearer for others, with 


the hecessary cross stiffening girds. The upstream face shal! be at 


located near Cincinnati. The latter city devoted several days to 
rejoicing over the completion of the vast undertaking, which 
promises to revolutionize water traffic in the Miami Valley section 
of the country. 

The success of the Fernbank dam, which is officially known as 
No. 37, is generally admitted by Government officials, and steps 
are under way to construct others in the Ohio River, and make 
this waterway navigable the year round from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Cairo, Ill., a distance of more than 1,000 miles. 

Fernbank dam is located 12 miles south of Cincinnati, and gives 
the river in that city a minimum stage of 9 feet. This is the 
permanent depth for a distance of 25 miles or more, and pro- 
vides new diversions for launch owners and lovers of aquatic 
sports. 

For six years builders have been at work on this marvelous 
structure, which cost $1,500,000. Though practically completed the 
latter part of last July, when a steamboat passed through the 
lock, several minor mishaps, due to the peculiar construction of 
the dam, which is composed of a series of hinged wickets, pre- 
vented its dedication until September. It is known as the largest 
movable wicket dam in the world. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL 
RESOURGES 


By M. H. Hoover, Cuter oF Pustications, CoNsERvATION Com- 
MISSION, STATE OF NEW YorK. 

The conservation of natural resources has to do with three dis- 
tinct, but interrelated, divisions, namely, “Lands and Forests,” 
“Fish and Game” and “Inland Waters.” Probably no branch of 
industry in the country is so vitally affected by the first and third 
as the paper and pulp manufacturers. 

In the preliminary work of the New York State Conservation 
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Commission and its plans for the future, therefore, the paper and 
pulp industry necessarily manifests the greatest interest. Perhaps 
more important than the high regard in which the manufacturers 
hold the efforts of practical conservationists is the unmistakable 
signs and evidences of an eager desire on the part of the makers 
of paper and pulp to co-operate in the work imposed upon the 
Conservation Commission by the State laws. 

In preparing a report to the State Legislature, including the rec- 
ommendation of a revised and consolidated law, embodied in the 
conservation law, relating to lands and forests, fish and game, and 
inland waters, the Conservation Commission consulted all the 
various interests directly or indirectly affected by these matters, 
so far as practicable with reference to time and opportunity. The 
result of the commission's preliminary labors, therefore, bears evi- 
dence of being the combined wisdom and experience of both State 
officials, to whom has been entrusted the carrying out of Governor 
Dix’s great conservation ideas, and of men engaged in virtually all 
the important industries, professions and vocations, 

The lands and forests properly come first in conservation work. 

Upon them is foundationed not only a bountiful supply of fish 
and game, but also the continuous flow of many streams. The 
relation of the forests ‘to rainfall, the run-off of streams, the 
habitability of the country, the health of the inhabitants, is now 
pretty well understood by the majority of people. This educated 
and enlightened condition of the people may be credited with the 
Popular sentiment in favor of practical reforestation which shall 
Testore forests in proper proportion to the needs and require- 
ments of the population in every phase of the problem having to 
do with the highest welfare of the public. 
; The Paper and pulp makers are interested, first of all, in know- 
ing just what we have in New York State in wooded areas, the 
fate of diminution, and the probable fate of their industry if 
Present conditions are permitted to persist. 


AREA OF THE STATE OF New York. 

The area of the State of New York in acres is 30,498,560. Of 
that amount, the wooded area of the State covers 12,000,000 acres, 
or just about 40 per cent. Allowing 900,000 acres for the occupa- 
tion of cities, towns, villages and highways, we have remaining a 
farm area of 22,020,367 acres. This farm area is divided as fol- 
lows: Improved farm area, 14,844,039 acres; unimproved farm 
area, 2,750,183 acres; farm wood lots, 4,436,145 acres. 

Of the 12,000,000 acres of wooded area we have 7,700,000 acres 
in the great forest regions, including 136,000 acres of farm wood 
lots, so situated as to be part of the great forest areas. In the 
remainder of the State there are 4,300,000 acres in farm wood lots. 

The great forest regions are apportioned as follows: 

Adirondack region, 4,600,000 acres; Catskill, 1,200,000; southern 
tier, 800,000; Long Island, 400,000; highlands of Hudson and 
Ramapo Mountains, 300,000; Oneida-Oswego, 250,000; Berk- 
shires, 150,000. It is quite likely that in these figures another 
forest region should be located in Chenango and Otsego counties, 
of 200,000 acres to be subtracted from the farm wood lot areas. 
Taking out the farm wood lot acreage in the great forest regions, 
we have a total great forest acreage of 7,568,193 acres. 

After location comes the consideration of the quality of these 
lands. 

It is estimated on careful surveys that the State today has 
6,000,000 acres covered with merchantable timber, or about 20 
per cent. of the total area. Of this total about 3,500,000 acres 
are now ready for cutting in the great forests and 2,500,000 in the 
wood lots. More or less valuable tree growth is found on 
4,500,000 acres, but practically none of this contains merchantable 
timber. Two per cent. of the State’s area, or 1,500,000 acres, have 
no valuable growth. In addition to this there are 800,000 acres 
of unimproved farm lands which would he best adapted to forest 
growths. 

It is estimated, further, that the merchantable timber can be 
placed today at about 25,000,000,000 board feet, 30,000,000 cords. 

It seems to be of the utmost importance to land owners, lum- 
bermen, paper and pulp makers and all cognate industries that 
this information should be generally disseminated, ‘and that prac- 
tical steps should be immediately taken to correct the waste that 
is now going on in the failure to utilize the 2,300,090 acres in 
the State adapted above all other kinds of valuable production to 
raising trees. Information should be obtained by the commission 
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as to the percentage of woodland having over 1,000 feet and less 
than 2,000 board feet per acre; percentage having from 2,000 to 
3,000, and on up to percentage having over 7,500 board feet per 
acre. To this should be added other areas which will cut other 
products not enumerated in the foregoing, poles, ties, etc., speci- 
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fying the average amount per acre; acreage with growth of com- forests protected and the public interests safeguarded, it is herein 
mercial species, but with sizes and amounts not commercial. provided: 
Other valuable information as to woodland areas can be fur- 1. That no soft wood timber, less than eight inches in diameter, 
nished by lumbermen, mill men, landowners and others interested breast high, and no hardwood timber, less than twelve inches in 
in conservation. 
Work OF THE CONSERVATION COMMISSION, 

The Conservation Commission is rapidly advancing the work 
of reforestation. New York leads its sister States. This year it 
has on hand 11,000,000 trees to be sold to private landowners at 
cost. The cost this season is to be much lower even than last 

year’s prices to applicants, to whom application blanks will be 
sent on application to the Conservation Commission. White 
pine transplants, which sold last year for $5 per thousand, are 

offered this season at $4, for four year old trees; three year 
olds at $3.50 and seedlings at $1.50. Scotch pine, red pine, Nor- 

way spruce, European larch, black locust seedlings and Carolina 

poplar and basket willow cuttings will be sold at similarly low 

rates. Three year Norway spruce transplants are offered at $4. 

Applicants are asked to give a description of topography, original 

growth, present growth, previous use of land, kind of soil, and are 
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diameter, breast high, growing upon any wild forest land within 
the towns specified in Section 97 (the so-called fire towns), shall 
be cut without the written consent of the Conservation Com- 
mission first obtained, which consent shall be evidenced by reso- 
lution duly adopted by said commission, and entered in its minute 
book; and such commission shall make rules and regulations to 
control the cutting and removal both of the timber and trees 
prohibited, and the timber and trees permitted to be cut under this 
section. Violation of this section incurs a liability of $100 fine 
and in addition $5 fine for each tree cut. 

The taxation relief section reads in substance: 

In consideration of the public benefit to be derived from the 
planting and growth of forest trees, and to the end that the 
growth of forest trees may be encouraged and the water 
supply of the State protected and conserved, and that floods 
may be prevented, the owner of any waste, denuded or wild 
forest lands, of the area of five acres or upward, within the 
State, which are unsuitable for agricultural purposes, who shall 
agree with the commission to set apart for reforestation or for 
forest tree culture, the whole or any specified portion of such 


Forest OF GRABOW IN PRUSSIA. 


Tequired to plant trees obtained from the State at these low rates 
under direction of the Conservation Commisison. 


In spite of New York’s great advance in reforestation, a great 


deal remains to be done. It is estimated that today five trees are 


being cut to every one planted. At the present gain in reforesta- 
tion within three years one tree will be planted to every one cut 
down. But from five to ten trees should be planted to every one 
destroyed to enable the forests to hold their own on account of the 
loss during the process of growth, thinning, etc. This year a new 
tree nursery will be established at the Great Meadows prison, one 
of the most productive in the United States. Prisoners will be 
employed in growing trees. The commission recommends legisla- 
tion which shall authorize the employment of prisoners also in 
planting trees, both on State land and along the public highways. 
The State now has 45 acres of nurseries. Switzerland has over 
600 acres of nurseries, Germany today has one-fourth of its area 
covered by planted forests. 
To Amenp CoNnSsERVATION Law. 
1 In the proposed act to amend the conservation law in relation to A Fine STAND OF SPRUCE. 
a nt Ps perks, oe to the Legislature Janu- lands, may apply to the commission to have such lands separately 
» Many ¢ erest to the industry are pre- classified as lands suitable for reforestation or underplanting. Fol- 
sented. In the enactment of the proposed amendments the State of lowing this classification the owner is to be given an assessed 
New York will go further than any State in the Union in the valuation on the property as waste lands, and such assessment is 
regulation of the cutting of timber ps sthetdie Talk, wait to enminaie = to ~ ———- for a period of as Ai ' ase the 
aging reforestation by taxation relief, Section 88 provides: To The State will ‘tutaldhy teatn Sn sepkeniied: ‘th fis, § nds yee 
j ‘ : S planting on these lands at cost. 
the end that the water supply of the State may be conserved, the Other proposed amendments provide for reforestation of lands 
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on State institutions now in need of trees—some 22,000 acres 
both for the improvement of the institution surroundings and to 
jnstall model forests throughout the State for practical examples 
of profitable and beautifying forestry. 

For the employment of prison labor to plant trees on State lands 
and along State roads. 

For the extension of the powers of appropriation of public lands 
to the acquirement of high slopes in the Adirondacks and Catskills, 
areas which protect important watersheds, whether they adjoin 
State lands or not. 

For the limitation of the lopping law to the “fire towns.” 

Increasing the commission’s powers of regulation of logging rail- 
roads and engines, portable sawmills, traction engines and similar 
engines which enter the forest regions, and affording radical 
powers for the prevention of forest fires from these causes. 

Giving the commission power to require companies guilty of bad 
lumbering, which create conditions likely to cause tire losses, to 
construct fire lanes. 

To create the office of district forest rangers, forest rangers and 
fire wardens, with employment the year round in necessary cases. 


WaTER STORAGE AND HypraAuLic DEVELOPMENT. 


The most notable feature disclosed by the investigations of the 
department during the past year, in relation to water storage and 
hydraulic development, is the magnitude and value of the water 
powers which are at present owned by the State, through owner- 
ship of riparian lands; surplus canal waters; those which would 
naturally belong to the State through the operation of proposed 
storage reservoirs, and those which may properly become the prop- 
erty of the State by virtue of Federal grants of rights in boundary 
waters. A general summary of these powers is given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Taste of HyprAuLic Power or New York STATE IN WHICH THE 
State Has or May Have An INTEREST. 


Twenty-Four Horse, Stxty Per Cent. Power Witn Recutatep Fiows. 

1. Undeveloped powers now belonging wholly or in part to the State 
by reason of grants or possession of banks of stream are for 
tegulated flows). 


(powers 


Continuous. Power. 
I SN a 
(b) Kettle Mountain (Hudson River)... 
{c) On Sacandaga River above Northville. 


{d) Ausable River 


60% 
75,000 75,000 
25,000 (Est.) 
29,000 

8,000 


500,000 


33,000 
35,000 
10,000 
500,000 
637,000 653,000 
2. Powers added by water storage to existing plants and those com- 
mercially feasible of construction. 
Increase by Regulation 
Over Minimum Un- 
regulated Flow. 
60% Power. 
90,000 
40,000 (Est.) 
20,000 


Continuous, 
(a) Sacandaga storage 


{b) Indian Lake storage (new) 

(c) Genesee storage (Portage Dam) 

(d) Black River storage (two small res- 
ervoirs) 


8,000 


22,000 


33,000 


53,000 
90,000 


110,000 293,000 
(f) Oswego River (undetermined). 


{g) Oswegatchie River (undetermined). 


> », . . . 
3. Power created at proposed storage reservoir dams, or within short 
distances below. 


Continuous. 60% Power. 
34,000 


14,000 (Est.) 16,000 


(c) Oswego (none). 


{d) Black 2,500 (Est.) 


34,000 
11,000 


3,000 
41,000 
16,000 


91,500 


110,000 
{g) Racquette (none). 


th) Oswegatchie (undetermined). 


4. Power belonging to the State as a result of 
tion. Estimated by the 


Barge Canal construc- 
Sarge Canal authorities as 50,000. 

5. Power that may belong to the State from assertion of rights in cases 
where damages have been paid in the construction of the Erie Canal, etc. 
Guess, 20,000; in all, 908,500 H. P. 

Exclusive of Niagara and St. Lawrence.. 333,500 H. P. 


In the column headed 60 per cent. power are placed the figures 
showing the size of development which could run at full capacity 
60 per cent. of the time, which represents the average commercial 
limit of development. 

Owing to the limitation of authority conferred by legislation 
previous to the conservation act there has never been a systematic 
study of the assertion of the State’s rights in these matters, and 
particularly in relation to surplus canal waters and reservoirs pre- 
viously constructed by the State. The commission proposes to take 
immediate steps for the initiation of a comprehensive program 
along this line. A complete plan for the development and use of 
State-owned powers should be worked out, and the support of the 
Legislature, in the granting of adequate appropriations, is earnestly 
invited in behalf of all the numerous lines of investigation and 
research which are needful in order that the provisions of the con- 
servation law and the expectations of its sponsors may be realized. 
Extensions of the investigations already begun under the Fuller 
act of 1907, on the Black, Oswegatichie and other unsurveyed 
streams, are projected, as well as sub-surface investigations near 
Conklingville in connection with the proposed Sacandaga reservoir 
and along the proposed tunnel line, for power development at 
Hadley, therefrom. 

During the past year there were several important developments 
relating to the river improvement law, the most significant whereof 
was the decision of Justice Sutherland relative to the Canaseraga 
Creek improvement matter. When the Conservation Commission, 
in July last, succeeded the State Water Supply Commission, it was 
confronted by the Sutherland decision, handed down January 4, 
1911, to the effect that, in dealing with the Canaseraga Creek im- 
provement, the Water Supply Commission had exceeded its statu- 
tory authority by including in its ordered construction artificial 
channels, thus grafting upon the river improvement scheme a drain- 
age scheme. Obviously, if sustained by the higher courts, the effect 
of this decision would be to jeopardize the bonds previously sold, 
from whose proceeds the Canaseraga improvement was financed. 
The Conservation Commission was confronted with a serious di- 
lemma. The landowners of the district affected actively desired a 
continuance of the work. 
the bonds be protected. 


At the same time, it was imperative that 
The Conservation Commission has au- 
thorized the continuance of the work, after making careful and 
impartial appraisals of the property of the interested landowners, 
which in conjunction with the contract with the landowners that 
they would not contest the acts of the commission, in carrying on 
the improvement, on any ground except inequality of assessment, 
will, it is believed, fully protect the bond issue. 

The State has had drainage laws since its formation, and con- 
siderable work has been done under such laws, but the result has 
If we look for the reason we shall 
The 


provisions for drainage contained in the conservation law are de- 


been almost universal failure. 
find it in the methods prescribed for carrying on the work. 
signed to overcome previous defects of procedure. Hence it is be- 
lieved that there will eventually result from the present law the 
reclamation of a large part of the 100,000 acres of swamp land in 
the State and an addition of $10,000,000 to farmland values of the 
State. 

The future work of the Conservation Commission under the 
drainage law should develop into a very important feature of its 
activities, and liberal appropriations should be made to provide 
necessary funds to carry on reconnaissances of swamp lands and 
a detailed survey of at least one promising project. 
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THEORIES IN THE PAPER MILL 


WarittEN For THE PAPER TRADE JouRNAL By Jupson A. DeCew. 

It is difficult to find any industry in which thinking men are 
engaged which has not developed a number of theoretical prin- 
ciples as an explanation of its working methods or processes. 

Every man in the paper mill has a few ideas that he has 
gleaned from his personal experiences, and these he will call his 
reasonable conclusions, at the same time his freinds might call 
them his personal theories. A theory regarding a working princi- 
ple might, therefore, be called a theory or not, depending upon the 
point of view, and in this we may find some explanation for the 
lines of distinction that are sometimes drawn between the prac- 
tical man and the theorist. 

In paper making these distinctions have sometimes been made, 
but a closer intercourse between men of diversant views, always 
makes it apparent that they cannot distinguish themselves in this 
way, for every man considers himself extremely practical. We 
might suggest three classes, however, which should include most 
men, which would be somewhat as follows: men of intelligence, 
men of experience and men with intelligent experience. In the 
last class are all those who have formed some conclusions from 
their experience which will enable them to profit by it. 

The intelligent workman in the grinder room will have his theo- 
ries about the method of grinding and the quality of the product. 
The machine tender has his theories about the slope and shake of 
his wire, the temperatures in his dryers and hundreds of other 
things connected with his work. In fact, every thinking man is a 
theorist, and he is also in some ways a man with practical 
experience. 

Sometimes the most interesting theories are propounded by the 
men who are in daily contact with a certain problem, and although 
but a portion of it may be good theory, yet all of it is of value. 

There was a man in charge of a grinder who said it was no 
harm to insert a 12-inch stick in a place where a 24-inch stick 
would go, for it would grind away quicker, due to the increased 
pressure, and he would get the same production in the end. His 
theory seemed so reasonable to him that he had not taken the 
trouble to ascertain the correctness of his assumption, that “the 
production varies directly with the pressure applied.” 

He was just like the most of us, however, inasmuch as we all 
often form conclusions from insufficient data. 

Let us consider, for instance, the very important matter of clean- 
liness in product, for not many men will examine a sheet of paper 
without looking through it, and when they do, behold there is 
the unmistakable evidence of something which should not be there. 

Every interested party has an explanation which, of course, im- 
mediately relegates the origin to another department. And just to 
think that one little speck in the paper could cause such argument 
in regard to its parentage. Of course, it was accidental dirt falling 
onto the wire, and if not, why was it not caught on the machine 
screens? Then, perhaps, it came from dirty clay or rosin which 
the beater man did not make clean, or it may have been a lump 
of free rosin that collected some dirt while growing. The resinous 
pitch from ground wood or sulphite may have had a similar life 
history, and its origin thus obscured. The careless screening of 
pulp and too great economy in the wood room are causes which 
should not be overlooked, and, of course, they are not, but inas- 
much as each source probably contributes its share of foreign 


on to the finished product, it is difficult to locate responsi- 
lity, 


There are some problems in paper making which have become 
controversial, due to the fact that chemical reactions take place at 
times which are somewhat obscure. It is thus possible for men 
of some experience to conduct a series of experiments which lead 
them to form erroneous conclusions. 


h This may easily happen 
when dealing with such problems as beating and sizing. Every 
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once in a while we find that some new experimenter has redis- 
covered the principles of sizing. 

He will state that the experience of later years is found to be all 
wrong, and that the fundamental belief of our ancestors in the 
efficiency of resinate of alumina as a sizing agent is still the only 
correct working hypothesis. He very easily proves that paper 
cannot be sized with free rosin, because he has tried to do so and 
did not succeed in his experiment. It would avail little to point 
out to these experimenters the error in their method or the fal- 
lacy of their conclusions, as they are seldom paper makers them- 
selves and not directly interested in the practical application of 
their theories. If there is any paper maker today, however, who 
still thinks that resinate of alumina is an economical size he 
could not do better than to allow any expert who understands 
the free rosin processes to demonstrate to him in dollars and 
cents the costly difference between good and bad theory. 

For any principle or tendency that we notice developing in a 
trade we can generally find a reason if we but look for it, and 
when we find that paper is generally a little under sized, instead 
of too hard sized, we could reason to the fact, if we did not know 
it, that the average price of rosin was gradually rising and that 
the turpentine forests are being rapidly destroyed. We often find 
that a common grade of news print contains no rosin at all, except 
what is accidental to the fibre, and the maker is proud of the fact 
that he can make a nice looking sheet without it. When carrying 
the right amount of moisture this paper may retain its finish for 
a short time, but when the reader finds fluff all over his clothes 
before he has reached the third page of his morning paper he is 
likely to express himself in a forceful. manner. 

Unsized news, like unbeaten news, is the result of a tendency to 
cheapen the product at the expense of quality, and although the 
price obtained may justify the maker in doing this, yet the practice 
is hardly likely to be a permanent one. To discard a process 
because in the past it has been inefficient may be a logical develop- 
ment, but the rational one would be to improve the processes and 
make them worth while. 

For instance, two-tenths per cent. of rosin as it is generally 
applied in a news mill shows very little result, but if properly 
applied it is quite sufficient to hold the appearance and finish of 
the sheet. 

The placing of a large contract might be decided upon a point 
such as this. 

There is at present a very interesting development in the making 
of news, which consists in the simplification of manufacture by the 
elimination of the beating process. Everyone will admit that 
the average beater in a news mill is little more than a mixer, but 
nevertheless it is more than a mixer. If the news furnished were 
left in the beater for six hours instead of thirty minutes it would 
not look, feel or act the same on the machine as that which had 
been in an agitating tank for the same length of time. Conse- 
quently there must be a difference, though small, between stuff 
beaten thirty minutes and that not beaten at all. 

When the character of fibre in the paper has been in no way 
modified from its structure and character in the pulp the burden 
of quality is entirely on the raw material. Does it not seem 
strange than in the face of the increased scarcity and value of 
power this extra task should be assigned to the ground wood mill, 
for the power saved from the beating process is more than con- 
sumed in the lost production on the stones when making fine 
ground wood. 

From recent improvements in the process of beating news 
stock it has been shown that the structure of the ground wood 
can be so modified in the beater that high grade paper can be 
made from ordinary pulp, and it is quite probable that this prac- 
tice will prove to be the most economical when all factors are 
taken into consideration. 

As the most economical working in a ground wood mill gives a 
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certain full length fibre, which carries with it a good percentage of 
fibre bundles, this is the kind of pulp that will be made when the 
paper mill does not control the pulp supply. It will be a great 
advantage to any paper mill dependent for its raw material if by 
improvements in processes it can become more independent of 
quality in same. 

To attempt to dig up all the theories in a paper mill would be a 
hopeful but an endless task. The dead ones only serve as guide posts, 
while the live ones point in so many directions that each cannot be 
followed to see what it at the end. Is it any wonder then that 
things as a whole move slowly and that ideas which have become 
fixed by heavy investments are reluctant to give way. - An idea 
might be ever so great, but without the accumulative pressure of 
many minds the inert mass of opinion before it will never move. 
If, however, there is any industry that is more communicative or 
progressive than the paper trade it is hard to find, for by the de- 
yelopment of scientific methods and management it practically 
stands alone as the only industry which in the face of increased 
cost of raw material has offered cheaper and better products to 
the consumer. 

That this is due to the theories and discoveries of the many 
active minds engaged in this work there is no doubt. 

There is always much satisfaction in having found the solution 
of old problems, but this is soon lost in the pleasure of facing the 
new ones that soon appear. So let us hope that we may all have 
the joy of creating a new idea, warming it at the fires of criti- 
cism and offering it as a sacrifice to the gods of reason, if they 
should so decree. 


LOGGING IN MAINE WOODS 


Although we heard a great deal about the wood pulp industry 
duting the tariff revision and the reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
not many of us have had the opportunity of seeing the logs being 
cut in the forest for making all the paper necessary to feed the 
large printing presses of the present day. Those who delight in 
spending their vacation in “the wilds of the Maine woods” have 
no doubt visited one or more of these lumber camps, where the 
stranger is always welcome. Everywhere in these woods may be 
seen some sign of the lumberman’s axe. Either some old road 
uséd in a former cutting or some old camp, or we may happen 
to be in the neighborhood whefe there is a gang of lumbermen at 
work, in which case we can follow the trail into the woods and 
see the men felling the trees, trimming off the branches and saw- 
ing the logs up into stitable lengths for logging. 

After the loge are cut and have been marked with the company’s 
mark, they are drawn by horses to places along the trail and piled 
up on skidways into large piles, from where they are later on 
hauled to the shore of a lake, or to the bank of some brook or 
stream. 

Cutting goes on all through the summer, but principally in the fall 
and winter months, and in the spring begins the transportation of 
all the logs that have been piled up in the woods. This transporta- 
tion is all done by water, and the waters of most of the lakes and 
streams are backed up by a great system of dams, in order to 
get a good head of water to float the logs, and in places where 
. the natural conditions do not allow of the free passage of the 
logs great Sluiceways are built of timber, such as those connecting 
the Debsconeag Lakes, through which the logs are floated. 

With the melting of the snow small brooks on which a canoe 
could not be used in the summer become raging torrents, and the 
logs are sent floating down, through streams and lakes, over water- 
falls and down through gorges, on their way to the large pulp and 
Paper mills. Very often’a log will get wedged against a rock or 
some other obstruction and cause a tremendous blockade, but 
with the use of dynamite the obstruction is blown away, together 


with a good many of the logs, and the whole mass goes forward 
with a rush. 

Should a lake be very large and wide, the logs are held together 
by large booms, formed by chaining logs end to end, and they are 
all towed down together to the foot of the lake, where they are 
straightened out by the men, who step from log to log with as 
much ease as they would on solid ground, and with the aid of 
spiked poles guide them on through the outlet to continue on 
their journey (illustration, “Driving Logs on Debsconeag Dead 
water”). 

Practically all the logs coming down the west branch of the 
Penobscot River to be used in paper making find their way into 
the Great Northern Paper Company’s mills at Millinocket, which 
are said to be the largest in the country and to turn out about 
250 tons of paper a day. 

A visit to these mills is most interesting. We can see the logs 
being hauled out of the water by an endless chain hoist, then cut 
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up into short lengths and the bark and knots removed. These 
pieces are then fed into the large rotating cutters and cut up into 
small chips, which in turn pass through revolving rollers and 
are crushed into a pulp. After this all the resin and other foreign 
matter is removed from the pulp and it is rolled into sheets of 
pure wood pulp. This pulp is then bleached, and after passing 
through the paper making machines finally comes off as finished 
paper and rolled up into large rolls ready for the printing press. 
There is always a huge pile of logs kept on hand at these 
mills, in case of any shortage due to a very dry season, such as 
we had last year, when thousands of logs are left stranded on 
the lakes and rivers on account of the lack of water to float them 
down. And when we look at the amount of lumber consumed by 
this one mill alone, which is run day and night throughout the 
year, we do not wonder that the tops of the sugar cane and other 
grasses are being utilized for the manufacture of paper. 
rs eee 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


American Paper and Pulp Association Meets for 
the Thirty-fifth Time at the Waldorf 


Largest and Most Successful Gathering in the History of the Organization— 
Manufacturers and Representatives From All Points of the Compass— 
Able and Instructive Reports—Resume of Business Conditions by 
the President—Few Official Changes—An Overflow Banquet 


ONVENTION WEEK this year of the American Paper _ tives. 
and Pulp Association brought to New York from 
every paper making section of the country more dele- 


gates than ever 
before. They 
were on busi- 
ness bent, but, 
as usual, had an eye to the 
light recreations which the 
metropolis affords. 

The serious side of the 
gathering, and the one 
which counted most, was 
emphasized by the import- 
ant happenings of the year 
in which the paper industry 
in all its branches was vi- 
tally interested. The mem- 
bers probably never before 
have been made to realize 
the importance of their as- 
sociation and the excellent 
and strenuous work of its 
executive officers. 

The general meeting was 
held on Thursday, but long 
before that—even as early 
as last Saturday—the mem- 
bers began dropping in to 
town. All day Tuesday 


President Hastings and his 


lieutenants were busy with 
the preliminaries. 
Wednesday was devoted 
to the meetings of the sev- 
eral divisions. The reports 
of the various vice presi- 
dents were presented and 
discussed, preparatory to 
submission at the general 
meeting the following day. 
Wednesday night was a 


On Thursday the general meeting was held. The morn- 
ing sesssion was devoted to routine work, and to the reading 
and discussion of the various division reports, which are given 


in full elsewhere in these 
pages. 

The thought uppermost 
in the minds of the mem- 
bers naturally had to do 
with the Canadian recipro- 
city act, its present and 
possible future  conse- 
quences to the trade. The 
good sound sense which 
has always governed this 
body of deliberate busi- 
ness men never was more 
clearly shown. There was 
a disposition to approach 
a painful subject man- 
fully, and to deal with 
it in a business like way. 
What has been done can’t 
be undone by any violent 
speaking or vituperation. 
The meeting realized this, 
and the predominant senti- 
ment was to work along 
those lines which would ul- 
timately lead to the great- 
est good. It was decided 
that the best that could be 
done was to take things as 
they were for the present, 
but to educate the consum- 
ers of paper to take a 
right side view of the situa- 
tion, to undeceive them as 
to the prospects of break- 
ing the news print market 
by legislative means, and to 
enlighten them as to the 


ArtuHur C, HAstTINGs, futility of the reciprocity 
gala affair. The National act as a cheapening influ- 
Paper Dealers’ Association, ence. So far it has had a 
and the Associated Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies of New decidedly hardening tendency with every prospect for a 
York, held their respective banquets, the first at the Hotel steady advance. The 
Astor, and the second at Louis Martin’s. These naturally at- formal. 


tr . : 
tacted a large number of manufacturers and their representa- 


President American Paper and Pulp Association. 


election of officers was more or less 
Confidence in the present executive staff was supreme. 
Arthur C. Hastings was again chosen president, G. F. Steele 
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yice president, Arthur G. Maury assistant secretary and 
treasurer. Clarence I. McNair, former secretary, recom- 
mended in his report that the office of secretary-treasurer 
should be made a more active one, and in deference to his 
wishes the office was left blank, to be filled by the executive 
council at its next emeting. 

The rest of the president’s official family was left as it was, 
with the exceptions that H. J. Brown, of the Berlin Mills Com- 
pany, replaces F. J. Sensenbrenner as vice president of the 
news and wood division, and that the divisions heretofore known 
as “coated paper,” “coated board” and “wood” have been 
discontinued. 

President Hastings’ Report 

In his annual address, President Hastings said: 

This being the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, it hardly seems possible that anything new 
can be said, and the best your president can say is to reiterate the 
advice given by him and former presidents of this association, with 
the hope that at least some of the advice will stick, and be acted 
upon by its members, and by the paper manufacturers as a whole. 

We have all had many years’ experience in this business, and I 
have yet to find not more than one or two manufacturers who 
contend that the profits in the business are adequate to pay for the 
natural wear and tear, not only on his plant, but the individual’s 
physical condition. If that is so it must be because of some lack 
of business ability, or conditions surrounding this industry as 
compared with other large manufacturing industries of the United 
States. 

I have, to the best of my ability, analyzed the paper situation, 
and the concrete result of my investigation is that the paper manu- 
facturer is afraid he will not have business enough to run his plant 
100 per cent. of the time, and it is overproduction in every line 
that he fears. The association’s investigations, however, show, ex- 
cept for brief periods, that the overproduction has been imaginary 
rather than real, and at the end of any period of twelve months 
the demand has practically taken care of the supply except in one 
or two grades. Our aim is, through statistical information, to abso- 
lutely show to the manufacturers of the country what the actual 
conditions are as affecting any grade of paper; that if, for instance, 
at the end of November, 1911, it was shown that the demand was 
better than it was in 1910, and better than in 1909, we may hope 
for better increases in 1912; that all facts relating to the trade 
are relative. When we are advised that new mills are under con- 
struction to produce a certain quantity of paper over some certain 
period, say a year, we are prone to dispose of our present product 
on the basis of what is coming into the market twelve months 
from now. As we know today what the production and consump- 
tion is of certain grades of paper, we can pratically foretell what 
the consumption will be twelve months or two years from now, 
and can, in an intelligent way, save a great deal of uneasiness on 
the part of manufacturers by foretelling future consumption. 

I believe the association work has proved to a majority of the 
paper manufacturers that no branch of the paper business can be 
stimulated as to business by lower prices, and that this is about 
the one article on which price has no effect upon the demand, and 
it has been demonstrated by many manufacturers that profits are 
measured by the difference between cost and selling price, rather 
than by large production. Buyers are also influenced by facts as 
developed through our association, to the extent that they do not 
now make as many misstatements as they did formerly, when they 
claimed to know more about our business than we did, and when 
the buyer was apt to stampede the manufacturer by information 
he claimed to have, and which was not in possession of the man who 
made the goods. This all tends toward a more uniform market 
condition. I believe the average manufacturer does not desire ex- 
cessive profits, and if he could have the assurance of somewhere 
near a uniform selling price over a year or two he would be much 


better satisfied than to sell his product at a low price one part of 
the year and at an excessive price the other season. 

I have often referred to the fact that we are on one side selling 
our goods to men who are associated together with a view of buy- 
ing cheaper, and we are buying from men who are associated to- 
gether to get the best price for the article they have to dispose of; 
we, being between the two, should at least know what is going on, 
and be able to combat the efforts of the buyer and seller to put us 
in a position where there are no adequate profits in our business. 
It seems to me no disgrace, nor is it unlawful, for any manufac- 
turer to get a fair profit on his investment, and the same reason 
should lead the manufacturer to run his plant according to demand, 
and in this way sooner arrive at the proper profit; in other words, 
it is a question of knowing what is the supply, and then how the 
demand compares with it, This can be known only by co-operation 
among the manufacturers in reporting output and deliveries, then 
each man for himself to so size up conditions surrounding the 
business that he may get the best results. 

The value of organized effort in the treatment of all commercial 
problems lies not necessarily in the power of influence by organi- 
zation in any particular case, but through association and organiza- 
tion, facts may be developed which bring forth unanswerable 
arguments. 

The manufacturer is constantly confronted with new problems. 
Certain States have taken up the matter of stream pollution. All 
concerns are subject to claims for patent infringements. General 
freight rates and labor demands could be better coped with through 
organization than by individuals. 


While we have found only one manufacturer who was satisfied 
with the so-called reciprocity as it finally developed, we have had 
hundreds of letters and interviews with manufacturers who are 
not members of the association, who have never paid one cent 
toward the support of the institution, and yet concede that the work 
we have done, and are doing, is of general benefit to the paper 
industry. 

The association has led to a better acquaintance among manufac- 
turers, and this close acquaintance has led to a better co-operation 
in that one manufacturer cannot hope to get more than his share 
of the business without incurring the criticism of his fellow manu- 
facturers. 

There is no industry in the United States that has been so inves- 
tigated and legislated as has this industry. Possibly some of it 
is our own fault, but the main cause is that a man who buys one 
grade of paper that we make considers he is being abused through 
excessive prices charged him. No credit is given the manufacturers 
of paper and pulp as to his increased costs in the so-called increased 
cost of living, which does not mean foodstuffs necessarily, but 
every one article that goes into the manufacture of paper and pulp, 
The same publication that rants about the injustice they are sub- 
jected to in the extra price of paper over what they have paid for 
the last ten years is claiming that the high cost of living is respon- 
sible for the advances in everything—except paper—and yet a bal- 
ance will show a greater advance in the cost than in the finished 
product. 

As you know, the association has been investigated by the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury, and a representative of the Attorney General has 
also investigated our office and correspondence. Since the last 
meeting we have had to appear before committees in Washington 
to combat the so-called reciprocity legislation. The condition that 
that is in today you are well aware of. To quote from the presi- 
dent of the National Tariff Commission Association: “The position 
in which the paper industry has been left is so illogical that it would 
be ridiculous if it were not serious.” 


While I believe the intent of Congress was not to give our mar- 
ket freely to all nations, the effect is such, through the passing of 
Section 2 of the so-called reciprocity act, that we are obliged to de- 
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fend ourselves through the customs courts, and these cases are to 
be tried soon. 

This attempt of the publishers to secure selfish favors has brought 
about a general tariff uneasiness, and has awakened the manufactur- 
ers of all other commodities to the great danger confronting them, 
and today we have more assistance from other industries than we 
have had at any time during the tariff and reciprocity debates. No 
manufacturer can hope to escape participation in these tariff reduc- 
tions if one industry of the magnitude of ours is to be singled out, 
and they have awakened to the fact that in “union there is 
strength,” and that general tariff schedules must be adjusted with 
the same fairness to all, rather than with the hope of many manu- 
facturers that if the press was subsidized their interests would 
escape any reduction in tariff duties. 

There seems to be an attempt on the part of Congress to enact 
laws to compel men who have adopted the law of co-operation to 
abandon it, and to force manufacturers to follow the line of ruth- 
less competition, which, in the end, is more destructive than com- 
bination. 

In the case of the manufacturers of paper it seems to me co- 
operation is necessary to the extent of so knowing conditions that 
they may not be ruined through the combination of their opponents, 
and our opponents seem to be the users of news print paper, who, 
through their selfish desire to buy paper cheaper, at any cost to 
the manufacturer, propose to throw our market open on all grades 
of paper and pulp to the manufacturers of other countries. 

Pressure has been brought to bear upon the Congress from the 
President down; every members of the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation having been urged to write letters demanding relief from 
payment of duties on all paper of a value of 4 cents a pound, or 
less, at the point of shipment, which would affect over go per cent. 
of the paper produced in the United States. This demand is no 
other than a plea for a special privilege, for a special interest. 
The Administration is told, in effect, if they expect the support of 
the newspapers in the country generally, they must grant the special 
privilege, and with an implied threat to retaliate in case of refusal 
of the demand, and an implied promise of their support if the de- 
mand is forthcoming. Many of these same newspapers are con- 
stantly disclaiming against favoritism in Washington, and some 
stand unqualifiedly for the maintenance of tariff on every other 
article. 

The vice president of each division will take up each phase of 
the paper business, which will, in a general way, show general 
conditions in his particular field. As a whole I believe the paper 
business has gone through the general depression with much better 
results than any other large industry. The mills have run nearly 
full time, and have disposed of their products. No matter what 
prices have been made, no more pounds could have been sold in 
total at a less figure. 

Trade customs which have been adopted by the different divisions 
are being quite generally lived up to. We have always contended 
that trade customs is the one basis to do business on, and that the 
more religiously these customs are followed the less the price of 
the commodity will vary. In times of poor demand and slack busi- 
ness the manufacturers will endeavor to run their plants full time. 
but if they are all sold upon one basis there would not be the varia- 
tion in price that there is where they are not only cutting prices, 
but actual conditions under which the goods are sold. Any manu- 
facturer giving close attention to general conditions surrounding his 
business, as compared with any other large industry, must be con- 


vinced that our market today must be the world. The low duties ' 


now prevalent upon our finished goods does not keep out foreign 
nations from our market. We are practically a dumping ground 
for €xcess production in other large producing countries, and we, 
in turn, must seek foreign demand for our surplus. With the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, and the growth and education of South 
American countries, a large and increasing market will be avail- 
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able. We have in Washington a gentleman who is gathering for 
our association information as to the consumption of the different 
grades of paper in the different South American countries and its 
growth for several years past, and the prospects of a still further 
market for our output. An intelligent view of these markets is 
possible and available to our members through these investigations. 

Few of our members take advantage of facilities offered at our 
headquarters. To show, however, the growing importance of the 
association headquarters, our record shows that in the month of 
January, 1912, 186 visitors called at the office. Of course these 
were not all manufacturers, but many were, and others came for 
information along various lines, 

Surely capital is entitled to all the information that can be ob- 
tained before making an investment in this or that business, and 
our contention is that many investments have been halted because 
of facts we could furnish as to the condition of the paper business. 
No sane man would invest money in producing a certain kind of 
paper that we know is today overproduced very largely, and yet 
promoters will secure capital when there is no possibility of a re- 
turn. Our statistics, when consulted, have saved many foolish 
wildcat investments, which must accrue to the benefit of legitmate 
manufacturers. 

We must, as manufacturers, I believe, realize that this business 
is entitled to and demands the same treatment as any other manu- 
facturing industry, and one reason why we have not received it at 
the hands of Congress is because we have not asserted ourselves 
strongly enough along the proper lines. The larger the association 
is the more weight we have upon legislators. This association 
should have as members every manufacturer of paper and pulp in 
the United States. We should be able to speak for every manu- 
facturer in the United States, and when manufacturers of any grade 
of paper or pulp decide upon a certain policy is the proper one it 
should be the combined call of the industry for relief or benefit. 

No manufacturer is so isolated or so intelligent that he can hope 
for any individual treatment. The majority rule should be the 
proper position for every man to take, and I believe we are nearer 
that condition in this business than we ever have been before. 
Combination and restraint of trade read so broadly that co-opera- 
tion and knowledge of conditions and facts are the only safe guide 
for the American manufacturer. I know of several industries 
that have heretofore worked through division of territory or under 
patent rights that have today abandoned all these methods and are 
now working along the same lines that we are. We surely have 
been investigated and have been found guiltless of any wrongdoing, 
therefore I think we are pursuing the wise course. 

Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the world; it tramples over 
prejudice and opposition. It is nothing more or less than faith 
and action. Faith and initiative rightly combined remove all bar- 
riers and achieve almost anything that it sets out to accomplish. 
Get the germ of “enthusiasm” in our association work, and carry it 
to your fellow manufacturer. If he is not a member insist upon 
his being one. Carry it in your attitude and manner; it spreads 
like contagion and influences everybody you approach. 

In 1908 we had 100 active members; in 1909 we increased to 164; 
in 1910 to 220, and at our last meeting we reported a membership 
of 235. Today I am glad to report we have 260 manufacturers as 
active members of our association. In December we had report- 
ing through our statistical bureau 358 individual plants and com- 
panies. 

The Labor Bureau on January 1, 1912, had I 
names on file. 


3325 applicants’ 
During the past year 205 men reported as having 

§ J 5 g 
secured employment through our bureau, and we know of many 


more having secured situations. 


Four hundred and twenty-eight 
positions were offered by 275 manufacturers during the past year. 
Seventy-two manufacturers who were not members of the asso- 
ciation upon request were furnished a list of men for different 
In the month of January, 1912, alone, 


positions they had vacant. 
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thirty-six manufacturers inquired for men to fill fifty-one positions. 
This shows the increased value of this bureau to the manufacturers 
and to the employees, which is again along the lines of co-opera- 
tion. 

At the last meeting of the association I called attention to the 
necessities of the paper manufacturers in the way of a better cost 
system than is at present being used by many manufacturers, and 
our suggestions have been followed out by some manufacturers, 
and I believe to their benefit. 

I also suggested at that meeting that an arbitration board be 
established to be carried on by the members of the three great 
branches of the paper business, viz., manufacturers, jobbers and 
users of our production, and I know this could be brought about 
by the co-operation of the National Typothete of America, the 
National Paper Trade Association and our association. While 
such a board would not necessarily avoid all lawsuits, it would elim- 
inate a great many annoyances, claims and disputes as to deliveries, 
and would save time and money on the part of all interested parties. 
Still further, it would improve trade customs as abuses develop. 

We should also have a publicity bureau, where new uses for 
paper may be investigated, new inventions inquired into, and where 
anything pertaining to the paper industry, as a whole, may be 
taken up in an intelligent way, with a view of development. 

I believe we should and will broaden out to the extent that manu- 
facturers of a certaim grade of paper and pulp will actually ex- 
change information as to the cost of different articles going into 
the manufacture of this grade of paper, in that all may have the 
benefit of any advantages that are possible for them to use, as we 
all realize there are some advantages regarding location, power 
and capital that are not available to each individual. As I look 
upon the business, the cheaper we can manufacture our paper as a 
whole, the more margin of profit there is, without extra cost to 
the consumer. 

I desire on behalf of the officers, and personally, to thank the 
members for their support during the last year, and particularly 
those who have enthusiastically supported the institution from the 
start to the present time. This means, as you will understand, more 
than passive membership and paying dues. Enthusiastic support 
means doing what they are called upon to do in the way of travel, 
correspondence and personal attention to anything put before them. 
If every paper manufacturer in the United States were a member 
of this institution, and took the same interest in it that a few have 
done, there is nothing we could not accomplish, and no heights in 
the way of success that we could not climb. 


Report of the Secretary and Treasurer 

The secretary and treasurer, Clarence I. McNair, presented his 
report as follows: 

Mr. Presiwent AND GeNTLEMEN—Your president and the vice 
presidents and the chairmen of the several committees report at 
this meeting upon the condition of the paper industry and the ex- 
Periences, serious legislative complications, general troubles and 
occasional triumphs of the paper manufacturers during the past 
year. 

Each one of these men has been selected for his ability and 
knowledge, and I deem it one of the many great advantages of 
this association that at least once a year we may listen to their 
words of wisdom and advice. 


It is not my special province to present any statement, other 
than the formal report of A. G. Maury, your efficient assistant 


secretary and treasurer, as to the membership and financial condi- 
tion of the association. 


However, as I reflect upon the great strides, under President 
Hastings, that the association has already made, I feel it a duty 
one owes to the manufacturers of paper in this country to urge 
them to consider what this organization means to them individually, 
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and that only by continued effort and increased membership may 
still greater efficiency result. 

For many years this was practically a social assemblage. As 
such it did well in fostering a neighborly feeling among its mem- 
bers; and while this sentiment went far to promote the indus- 
try, the time came when a broader field presented itself. The tariff 
legislation showed the need of accurate statistical information and 
a more definite knowledge of conditions; this the association has 


accomplished in assembling and disseminating, and its offices and 


G. F. STEELE, 


Vice President, 


members seem all agreed that, along lines literally and strictly 
obeying the laws of our country, it be progressive and advance its 
effort to promote the welfare and interests of the United States 
manufacturers of all kinds of paper. 

We want to be permitted to continue the position this nation 
now holds as not only the greatest producer of paper but also as 
making the best quality of paper. 

We are resourceful, both in 
achieve results. 


raw materials and in men that 

No other realm has ever approached the American spirit of ac- 
complishment, and we want to continue to believe that the com- 
mon sense and desire for fair play on the part of the great mass 
of people will not tolerate unfair or special legislation that will 
be disastrous to our welfare. 

We believe that our association has a still greater field for activ- 
ity and development, representing, as it does, the several groups 
or classes of paper manufactured, helping each impartially in its 
problems. 

At this time I wish to call particular attention to the action of 
the last meeting of the executive council recommending that Mr. 
Hastings be given more assistance. The time has come when the 
office of secretary and treasurer should no longer be purely hon- 
orary. There is clearly a fertile field for additional effort and 
originality, ingenuity and efficiency. The council feels that Mr. 
Hastings is entitled to the co-operation and assistance of a man 
capable of filling the position and devoting all of his time and 
energies to the duties involved. 

While I wish to again express my great appreciation of having 
been retained as the honorary secretary and treasurer until this 
meeting, nevertheless I feel that the best interests of the associa- 
tion from now on demand that the office of secretary and treasurer 
be made an active one, and also that the position shall be filled by 
one not connected with the management of any mill. 
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Report of the Wrapping Paper Division 
The report of the Wrapping Paper 
H. W. Stokes, vice president, read: 


Division, presented by 


Mr. PresipENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AssociATION—During I9QII 
wrapping paper, like most other branches of the industry, suffered 
to some extent from the prevailing depression of general business. 
During certain periods there was unquestionably a general contrac- 
tion in demand, due to well recognized causes, and which fostered 
an apprehension in the minds of some, which a closer study and 
comparison with previous years would not justify. A comparison, 
however, of the past year with 1909 and 1910 indicates that the 
prevailing idea of lack of demand was more imaginary than real: 

Production, 1909—Forty-nine companies reported 381,959 tons, 
an average of 7,795 tons each, which was 81 per cent, of normal, 
of which 99 per cent. was shipped. 

Production, 1910—Sixty-two companies reported 443,467 tons, or 


CLarENCE I. McNair, 


Retiring Secretary-Treasurer, 


an average of 7,152 tons each, which was 84 per cent. of normal, of 
which 99 per cent. was shipped. 

Production, 1911—Sixty-three companies reported 468,938 tons. 
or an average of 7,443 tons each, or 83 per cent. of normal, of 
which 99 per cent. was shipped. 

Production can seldom equal normal for more than a short period 
of time, and an average production of 84 per cent. of normal would 
probably be about 90 per cent. of the possible production, and con- 
sidering the general business conditions during the past three years 
it is probable there are few other manufacturing trades which can 
show an equally satisfactory condition. It is also apparent that in 
spite of the fact that some new tonnage has come on the market 
during the past twelve months the demand has kept fairly con- 
stant with the production, and there appears to be no increase of 
stocks in the hands of the manufacturers, 

Kraft—The production in tons during 1911 has also been influ- 
enced to some extent by the increasing demand for kraft paper, 
one ton of which, owing to its light weight, will go as far as two 
tons of ordinary wrapping paper or fibre paper. While the qual- 
ity of the domestic product is not yet as good as the foreign, sev- 
eral of the mills in this country are turning out a sheet which ap- 
pears to answer all the requirements demanded, and with more ex- 
perience and a further development of the sulphate process in this 
country, our own mills should be able before long to supply all of 
this grade which our home consumption. demands. Those who 


make domestic kraft paper are still protected by the tariff, but 
should the present duty be removed, it is evident that its further 
profitable manufacture would be impossible. As no separate ac- 
count of the importations of kraft paper is kept by the Treasury 
Department, it has been impossible to determine in tons, or other- 
wise, the quantity which is being imported. 
formation obtainable it is 


From the best in- 
believed that the amount of the im- 
ported kraft is between 13,000 and 15,000 tons annually. 

Not being a manufacturer of either manila or bag papers, I am 
not qualified to speak with authority on these grades. As far as I 
can ascertain, however, those who do make them have been af- 
fected by the same general conditions which have governed trade 
in fibre and express papers. There is undoubtedly too great a lack 
of uniformity in the grades of manila papers made by the different 
mills, which probably accounts for the fact that this kind of paper 
is still selling at a price close to cost of making, except in the case 
of a few mills who have low costs of production, and those who 
believe they are entitled to a fair return on their investment, and 
who conduct their business along lines which will produce it. 

For some time past the production of paper bags has been in 
excess of consumption, and this fact has made the market for both 
manila and white bag papers and the prices obtained for them un- 
settled, except in the case of the best grades. 

Prices—It is unfortunate that it is impossible to make so satis- 
factory a report on prices which were obtained as in previous years. 
During the early months of the year the demand for paper kept 
up well with the production, and the prices of fibre and manilla 
remained at a fairly remunerative figure; but as it became evident 
that Congress would pass the reciprocity agreement with Canada, 
the demand slackened perceptibly and prices responded accord- 
ingly, till they reached a lower point than manufacturers had re- 
ceived for many years, and in most cases below the cost of pro- 
duction. It was not until the early fall when the demand in- 
creased, and stocks in the hands of the consumers were at a mini- 
mum, that any improvement occurred, and such advances failed 
to bring the price to a point much above the cost of manufacture. 

The falling off in the demand for paper was due in part to gen- 
eral business depression; to a misconception on the part of most 
consumers fostered by news dispatches, that the enactment of the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement would at once mean lower prices 
for wrapping paper; but perhaps to a much greater extent to the 
fact that some manufacturers attempted to operate at full capacity 
in spite of the lessened demand, and to sell all the paper they 
made regardless of whether the market was able to take care of 
it or not. 

A stable price at a fair margin of profit means much to the manu- 
facturers, and in the end to the jobber and consumer, and if the 
producers would regulate their business on the basis of the law of 
supply and demand greater uniformity in prices would be possible. 

The monthly reports of your association, compiled at consider- 
able expense, furnish much valuable information on trade condi- 
tions, and greater attention given to them by manufacturers would 
result in better average returns. Some of the manufacturers appre- 
ciate the value of this information, and have endeavored to con- 
duct their business accordingly, but it is an impossibility for even 
a majority to obtain better prices than are quoted by their less 
wise competitors. 

Cost—The cost of manufacture continues to advance each year, 
not in any one item, but in practically all. The progressive com- 
panies are quick to adopt any new process or ideas which will 
reduce their cost sheets, and there is undoubtedly much greater 
energy and study spent on this question than in the past; but in 
spite of this the fact remains that the economies hardly keep pace 
with the upward tendency of both labor and supplies. This fact 
alone should awaken the manufacturer to the importance of a 
closer study of general business conditions. 


I have made some reference above to the effect of the tariff on 
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the manufacture of kraft paper in this country. A special report 
will be made on this subject by your president, and all I can add 
js that the manufacturers of wrapping paper are more seriously 
menaced than those making any other grade. Should this country 
be open to the free entry of the low cost papers of Europe and be- 
come a dumping ground for their surplus product, the end of the 
industry here is clearly in sight. It is a cause for regret that more 
of the wrapping paper manufacturers are not members of this 
association. The expense of membership is slight in comparison 
to the advantages obtained, and the condition of the industry is 
such that it needs the co-operation of all. The time is now far 
past when anyone in any line of business can remain in an isolated 
position and assume a go-as-you-please attitude and achieve the 
best success. 


Report of Writing Paper Division 

W. D. Judd, for the Writing Paper Division, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Mr. PresipeENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ASsocIATION—In reporting 
for the Writing Division I have followed the example of my 
predecessor and endeavored to obtain so far as possible a consen- 
sus of opinion of the members with regard to existing conditions 
in our particular branch of the paper industry. Such opinion 
would tend to show that 1911 was about an average year, with 
both the production and sales but little below that of 1910. 

Mills along the Connecticut Valley were troubled a great deal 
in the early summer by low water. The fall rains were unusually 
heavy, however, so that during the last months of the year we 
had a free run, and statistics show that the water conditions for 
the full year averaged much better than during either 1910 or 
1909. There is much food for thought, as well as comfort and 
encouragement in the statistical information furnished us by the 
executive board of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 

The total tonnage of our individual mills represents about 95 
per cent, of the writing paper made in this country, so that the 
information compiled from reports furnished by our members 
should be reasonably correct. 

With an average normal production per day of 586 tons there 
was produced in 1911 an average of 522 tons, showing the total 
amount of paper made for the year to be 89 per cent. of the 
normal capacity, and of the total product made 97 per cent. was 
shipped. This would seem to prove that our membership is grad- 
ually showing signs of wisdom, and have abandoned the foolish 
policy of running up stock when shy of orders, and then attempt- 
ing to force the market by the cut price method. 

The usual summer quiet arrived in June with customary prompt- 
ness, and through July and August business was comparatively 
light on all grades. Fall trade was materially better, and, judging 
from some of the information upon which the foregoing is based, 
the new year shows promise of bettering the 1911 record, notwith- 
standing the fact of its being Presidential year. 

I think we are all agreed that our association under its new 
Practical working policy has proven its worth and should receive 
the hearty support of its members. For the Writing Paper Divi- 
sion I am pleased to report the good spirit which prevails at our 
meetings. There is a spirit of frankness in all of our discussions 
which a few years ago would not have been thought possible. 

I will leave the discussion of the political situation, as well as 
the all-important repeal of Section 2, which should really be con- 
sidered under matters political, to our very able president and the 
officers of those divisions so vitally interested in the repeal of this 
Section. I will simply say for the Writing Paper Division that we are 
in hearty sympathy with the efforts being made along this line, 
and believe it the duty of every member of the American Paper 


and Pulp Association, whether directly interested or not, to help 
our executive board in every way possible. 


Report of the Tissue Paper Division 

E. R. Redhead, for the Tissue Paper Division, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AssocIATIon—Much might 
be said about the need of improving present conditions in the 
tissue business. Little can be told about what has been actually 
done to bring about this desired result during the past year. 

The tissue and toilet manufacturers have been exemplifying for 
the past twelve months what the law of supply and demand car- 
ried out to its logical conclusion, without restraint or direction, 
will accomplish. The valuable statistics gathered by our associa- 
tion as to the monthly production and sales of all grades of paper 
show that the consumption of tissue paper has been nearly equal 
to the supply of the same; but this small excess has been sufficient 
to demoralize the tissue market and to force prices below a living 


profit, and, in some cases, below the cost mark during the past 
year. 


With a little co-operation on the part of the tissue and toilet 
manufacturers these unsatisfactory conditions in all probability 


ArTHUR G. Maury. 


might have been avoided. If the doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest” is to be applied, serious loss must be suffered by most, if 
not all producers, and in the end the weaker or less determined 
ones must or will quit the business. Perhaps this destructive and 
unfeeling method is the only legal way at present to correct the 
evils or reduce the burdens of overproduction; but it hardly seems 
possible that an enlightened and progressive age cannot find a bet- 
ter way. There must be a golden mean somewhere between grind- 
ing and exorbitant combinations or trusts on the one hand and 
ruinous and selfish competition on the other hand. Meetings of 
men engaged in the same branch of business, at regular intervals, 
to discuss general conditions, ought to result in such steadying of 
the business as to prevent most of the disastrous slumps which so 
often distress us at present; and if such meetings make those par- 
ticipating in them liable to indictment for violation of the so- 
called anti-trust laws, then the officials of an administration mak- 
ing such a narrow, arbitrary and unjust interpretation of the laws 
should be rebuked and repudiated. 

The reciprocity agitation affected injuriously, no doubt, the tissue 
business, as all other branches of the paper industry, but we are 
in hopes with improving general business conditions and the appli- 
cation of good business sense to matters in which we are mutually 
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interested, that the present business year will be a much better one 
for the tissue business than the one that has just closed. 


Board Division 

The report of the Board Division was presented by Vice Presi- 
dent Charles C. Richardson, It read as follows: 

Mr. PresiveNtT AND MEMBERS OF THE AssocIATION—The Board 
Division of this association represents approximately a normal 
output of about 3,000 tons per day, which is about equally divided 
between the East and the West, represented by a line drawn north 
and south through Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and while the two di- 
yisions are to some extent non-competitive and influenced by differ- 
ent conditions, they are very largely dependent upon each other, 
and their success and prosperity are influenced by the same general 
causes, The welfare of the whole paper industry affects them, as it 
does manufacturers of all other grades of.paper products. 

The last year has not been a prosperous one, either in the volume 
of business or profits. This is due to several causes, some of 
which are obvious, such as the general depression of all business 
which has prevailed throughout the country; the unfair criticism 
and attacks made upon all branches of the paper industry, and the 
unjust discrimination against the entire industry in the reciprocity 
measure enacted by the last Congress. 
have contributed to this result are: 
board manufacturers themselves; 


The other causes which 
Unfair competition among 
the unprincipled methods adopted 
by many buyers, and a general lack of confidence and frankness 
among competitors, with respect to customers and markets; and 
the ever increasing tendency to substitute a lower grade article and 
to reduce the standard as to quality, calibre and count. 

The only way to correct and obviate these conditions rests with 
the board manufacturers themselves, and it can only be accom- 
plished by their hearty co-operation, even though this does not seem 
to be viewed with much favor by the Government at present. Be- 
cause former combinations in this branch of the industry, follow- 
ing in the course of numerous other combinations in other indus- 
tries, were decided to be contrary to the laws of the land, and be- 
cause the public press will not treat fairly any branch of the paper 
industry, is no reason why a proper association of board manufac- 
turers could not be formed to deal with and correct these abuses 
which have crept in, and work for a higher standard for their 
product and encourage frankness and fair dealing among honorable 
competitors. 

During the past year the price of board started off in January 
at a low level compared with the price of paper stock, and with a 
very moderate demand, which continued throughout February. 
During March, April and May, under an increased demand, the 
board advanced about $2 per ton, followed by a reduction during 
June, July and August of a similar amount; advancing about $1 a 
ton during September, October and November, which disappeared 
during December, showing a net loss at the end of the year of not 
less than $2 per ton. 

Throughout the year the price of paper stock declined about $1 
per ton during the first quarter, followed by another dollar during 
the second quarter; but promptly recovered the loss and advanced 
about $2 per ton during the next quarter, and ended up the year 
at the same price it started out with, 

During the year the demand only absorbed about 82 per cent. of 
the normal output, showing conclusively that there are sufficient 
board mills to supply the demand for their product. New board 
tonnage has come onto the market during the past year of just 
about the same amount that has been taken off through the ieiere 
or discontinuance of former mills. One additional board mill i 


being erected in the West at the present time, which is the only one 
Projected that I am advised of. 


ts the Western section, out of 1,100 tons of combination board. 
about 800 tons have an association, where statistical information 
i 

$ collected bimonthly, by its secretary, and the totals sent to the 


different members, showing the general condition of the industry 
as compared with the normal output per month; 
of raw material on hand in totals. 


also the amount 
They have also made some ef- 
fort to classify paper stock and improve its quality, and are making 
some headway along these lines. The result of their first year’s 
observation shows that the demand during the first seven months 
of the year was never above 8o per cent. 
low as 50 per cent., 
during the 


and was as 
per cent., and that 
last five months of the year the average was above 90 
per cent., and for twenty-two weeks did not fall below 95 per cent., 
without any corresponding improvement in prices. 

In the Eastern 


but once, 
with an average of about 75 


section a considerable amount of the tonnage 


A. L. WHITAKER, 


President Whitaker Paper Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


formed a club to work along the same lines in the collection of 
statistical information looking to the welfare of the industry and 
the intelligent understanding of conditions affecting the industry. 
It is to be regretted that the Government representative attacked 
this association and indicted its members, none of whom were able 
to secure sufficient orders to run their respective plants to capacity, 
or at prices which yielded a living profit. Probably had they been 
indicted for running their business at a loss a large number of them 
would have pleaded guilty, as well as a majority of other board 
manufacturers throughout the country. 

With the large amount of money invested in board mills, and 
the importance of the product to the whole country, and the many 
new uses that are being developed for this product, it is deplorable 
that the condition of the industry continues as it has for the last 
and past few years. 

The men who are active in the management of this business 
should realize that they have assumed large responsibilities and 
duties, both for themselves, their stockholders and the public. As 
men of intelligence and ability, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
attitude of the Government and the hostile and unfair criticism 
of the press, and the discouraging conditions which surround us 
at the present time, we should develop sufficient courage to meet 
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and overcome all of the obstacles and raise the standard of man- 
agement of this industry to the equal, at least, of any other. 


Report of the Specialty Division 


The report of the Specialty Division, as follows, was presented 
by S. A. Upham, vice president: 

“Mr PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE Associ1ATIon—The Specialty 
Division extends a cordial invitation to all manufacturers to enter 
the fold. The grazing is not too bad, but it can easily be made 
worse. To the uninitiated we would only request that they fa- 
miliarize themselves with the rules of the game. 

The Specialty Division field is a very green pasture—at least so 
seem to think many who have not had the experience of browsing 
therein; but it seems quite necessary, owing to the overcrowding 
of its range, that signs be posted warning the careless to “keep off 
the grass.” The feeding grounds are badly trampled by the over- 
crowding, and need a period of rest in which to reproduce them- 
selves; and unless some intelligence is shown in the care of these 
pastures there will be no feed left. 

Far be it from us to preach the doctrine of restraint of trade. 
Everyone knows that is somewhat unhealthy; but it seems per- 
fectly within our rights to advocate the conservation of our re- 
sources; and the only way these resources can be conserved is by 
using care and intelligence in making quotations on what are 
termed “specialties.” 

There may be some confusion as to what the term “specialty” 
really means; but there can be scarcely any confusion as to what it 
does not mean. No one, I believe, will hold that a specialty in 
paper is understood to mean white news, book, manilas, fibres and 
other standard grades of paper. Manufacturers making those 
grades, however, know perfectly well when they are asked to quote 
on something outside of those particular lines, or even in those 
lines, when an unusual basis of weight or finish or color is asked 
for, that it then becomes strictly a specialty, and should be treated 
as such. A price commensurate with the trouble, cost and ability 
to make those special orders should be charged; and do not be 
weak-kneed or bashful in determining what that charge shall be. 
The probabilities are strong that those who have not often figured 
on the cost of turning machines from a regular product to small 
lots of special papers will make the mistake of not asking a high 
enough price to cover for the loss of product and extra expense 
incurred in making the special order. Then at the end of the 
period, when inventory is taken and a balance struck, the query 
follows: “Wonder what’s the matter with the profit and loss ac- 
count?” The matter is that a price too low to cover cost of manu- 
facture plus a reasonable profit has been made—and very likely 
made on a so-called specialty. The result is twofold. It shrivels 
the profits of the mill making the paper and lessens the ability of 
the specialty mills to maintain a fair price for such specialties. 
The specialty mills themselves are not entirely free from blame for 
the present unsatisfactory condition of the market for specialties. 
Frequently, in the frantic desire to get orders, a price is made so 
low that a microscopic examination is necessary to discover the 
difference between cost and selling price. I believe if the mills 
would manifest a little nerve, more wholesome respect for the ex- 
cellence of their products and a determination to get a price based 
on cost plus a reasonable profit, that the market conditions would 
soon show a decided improvement, Personally, I would welcome 
the Opportunity to compare costs and selling prices with other 
specialty manufacturers, and I firmly believe if a more co-operative 
spirit could be shown in this regard by manufacturers, much bene- 
fit would result. It is a well known fact that the paper dealers 
have a strong association in the National Paper Trade Association, 
and this parent association is supplemented by smaller associations 
in the large cities. These associations have been instrumental in 
correcting abuses and in making better business conditions for the 


dealers; but the benefits have not been brought about by each mem- 
ber of the association being a law unto himself or by keeping his 
own counsels. Members of these associations, I have no doubt, 
have discussed freely among themselves such matters as costs of 
merchandising, trade customs, undesirable customers, and other 
relevant matters, with the result that better trade conditions are 
maintained. It would seem obvious, if the paper dealers can ac- 
complish so much by co-operation, that manufacturers could do 
equally well. Permit me to borrow a sentiment from Kipling, 
which I think quite apropos at this point: 


“Now this is the law of the jungle— 
As old and as true as the sky; 

And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
But the wolf that shall break it must die. 


“As the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk 
The law runneth forward and back— 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 


It is to be regretted that the Specialty Division does not have 
accurate figures as to production and consumption, as do some of 
the other divisions; but I recognize the fact, owing to the diversity 
of the products, it would be very difficult if not impossible to com- 
pile those figures. However, it will be a reasonably safe guide to 
take the comparative statement of all grades of paper as issued 
by the association for an illustration. 

On January I, 
hand 
There were produced during 1911 


191I, of all grades there were on 
31,127 tons 
2,849 tons 


Making a total of 


3,653,976 tons 
Shipments during 1911 were 


3,519,022 tons 
Leaving a balance on hand January I, 1912... 134,954 tons 

The percentage of normal production made in 1911 was 87 per 
cent. and of normal production shipped 86 per cent., while the per- 
centage of actual production shipped was 99 per cent. 

These figures do not indicate that the paper business has gone 
to the “demnition bow-wows,” but they do indicate clearly that the 
business is in a strong, healthy condition, only there is a slight 
temperature present owing to the disturbance caused by the low 
price germ. Eradicate it, teach your fellow manufacturer to re- 
spect his own product and the product of his competitors, think 
twice before making price on a specialty, and then add about 
quarter of a cent. to half a cent per pound to your figure for safety 
and unexpected items of cost, and an era of prosperity to the Spe- 
cialty Division—which it is entitled to enjoy—is sure to follow 


Report of the Chemical Pulp Division 


Thomas Hunter, on behalf of the Chemical Pulp Division, pre- 
sented his report as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—The Chemical Pulp Division 
looks back on the year 1911 just closed as a fair year, but not 
what we would like. For the past two or three years the foreign 
unbleached sulphite has come into this market by the shipload, and 
it did seem as though it would be impossible for us to absorb it 
and let our home people live, as you could always find foreign pulp 
at any price, and the paper mill buyers wanted us at home to meet 
the price; this has been the struggle. Some mills would not cut 
the price below their cost to manufacture, and others tried to 
meet the foreign low prices to keep their mill going and help pay 
the overhead charges. 

The demand for unbleached sulphite pulp has been moderate 
and the prices low, and 1911 has not been up to our expectations; 
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but we all hope that 1912 will be and give us better prices and 
full time for our mills, which we have not had for several years. 
But we find with this season’s imports that the constimption in 
this country is nearer the supply than it has been for a number 
of years. You will all observe that there are no new sulphite 
mills being built, and have not been for several years, unless in 
connection with some paper mill, for the simple reason that there 
was mighty little money in it, and you could buy a mill much 
cheaper than you could build one. 

Thirty-three sulphite mills making unbleached sulphite are re- 
ported to have a capacity of 183,000 tons, and shipped during the 
year 107,658 tons. I think this capacity is a little large, as some 
of these mills are now making bleached sulphite instead of un- 
bleached as formerly. We believe that the large manufacturers 
have shipped into this country about all of their surplus pulp. In 
1909 there was shipped into this country 162,757 tons; in I9I0, 
202,081 tons, and in 1911, 212,908 tons; you can see by these figures 
that there has been a constant increase in the imports, but we, the 
sulphite manufacturers, do hope that they will have no additional 
surplus to ship into this country, as we cannot learn of any new 
mills going up abroad, and we now feel that we have reached 
the point of consuming their surplus, and hope to sell all that we 
produce here at home. 

With reference to the bleached sulphite pulp,. the demand 
throughout the year has been good, and I understand that they 
have about all the business they can care for. Imports have not 
increased like they have in the unbleached. In 1909, 61,904 tons 
were imported; in 1910, 76,846 tons, and in 1911, 86,422 tons, in- 
creasing about 24,518 tons in three years, while the imports of 
unbleached sulphite were increased 50,151 tons in three years, 

Soda pulp has not increased much, as near as we can judge, 
about the same as 1910; the mills have not run full time and 
would like more business. 


The total shipments for 1910 were 
73,048 tons. 


Board Division 


Arthur L. Pratt, vice president of the 


300k Division, presented 
the following report: 


Mr. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN—In considering the conditions 
of the Book Division of our association for the past year it would 
be well to view them as they appeared at the beginning. The un- 
settled and proposed legislation relative to postal rates; the pend- 
ing Canadian reciprocity bill; the uncertainty of business in gen- 
eral, resulting largely from the harrassing of some of our largest 
industries by the present Administration in its selfishness to make 
political capital from an assumed virtuous desire to ascertain the 
scope of the Sherman law, and the knowledge of the considerable 
imerease in the production of book paper—presented a prospect that 


Was anything but bright for business in general and our industry 
in particular, 


It is, however, gratifying to review the past and consider the 
future, excepting for the live clause No. 2 of the dead Canadian 


reciprocity bill. The volume of general business has not been 


normal, but the book paper manufacturers have enjoyed about the 
normal increase in consumption. The increased tonnage has not 
materially affected the ratio between the supply and demand as 
existed prior to the year 1911. With the same normal increase in 
consumption and without any material increase in production, 
which fortunately is not in sight, our industry ought to be on a 
fairly sound basis, so far as supply and probable demand are con- 
cerned. Prices have been materially and unnecessarily lowered the 
past year because of the feeling that general business would be 
such that the market could not possibly use the old and absorb the 
new Product that would be offered during the year. There has 
been a disposition to book as much business as possible on a 
gradually lowering market. With the knowledge of the real situa- 


tion in our possession we should be able to intelligently and more 
successfully conduct our operations this year. 

The Canadian reciprocity bill is past history, except Clause No, 2, 
which appears now as a dark cloud that nearly covers the horizon 
of our industry. The injustice of its present status and construc- 
tion, and the appalling results that will surely follow, are so 
grave that the forces responsible cannot but fail to realize the 
jeopardy in which they have placed the fifth largest American 
industry. The damage so far is not great and can be repaired, and 
it would seem that there yet may be awakened a sufficient sense 
of loyalty to the principle of protection to American manufacturers 
to correct the threatened demoralization. The efforts of our presi- 
dent, Arthur C. Hastings, have been most intelligent and untiring, 
and deserve our utmost appreciation and heartiest co-operation. 

I desire to thank our president and the association for the honor 
of having appointed me to act the past year in the interest of the 
Book Division of our association. 


Report of the News and Ground Wood Division 

F. J. Sensenbrenner, vice president of the News and Ground 
Wood Division, presented his report as follows: 

Mr. PresipENT AND GENTLEMEN—During the year 1911 there was 
produced by the news mills of the country reporting to the asso- 
ciation 1,204,079 tons. This is 98,360 tons more than during 1910 
and 190,579 tons more than during 1909. Production was equal 
to 93 per cent. of the productive capacity of such mills, and ship- 
ments for the whole year were substantially equal to production, 
and the year ended with stocks on hand of 27,640 tons, which was 
the lowest point reached during the entire year. 

Power conditions throughout the paper making sections were 
somewhat better than during the preceding year, and the rainfall 
for the whole year was about 8 inches greater than the year 
before. 

Prices during the period were not subject to any material fluc- 
tuations, due undoubtedly to fairly uniform water power condi- 
tions and the fact that supply and demand were pretty evenly 
balanced, as indicated by the fact that tons of news produced and 
shipped during the year were substantially the same. 

July 26 last the reciprocity act, so-called, became a law, and so 
far as the paper pulp provision is concerned, which was covered 
by separate section, became immediately effective and regardless 
of failure of ratification by Canada. The result is a material in- 
crease in the importation of news from Canada. So far as the 
figures which have been obtainable show, 50 per cent. of the news 
imported from Canada since that time has come in free, and about 
80 per cent. of mechanical ground wood pulp, 


Report of the Official Chemist 


Arthur D. Little, the official chemist, presented the following 
report: 

The extent to which paper making has established itself upon 
a scientific basis in Germany is strikingly evidenced in the remark- 
able special number of the journal Der Papier Fabrikant, which 
was published in June, 1911. The issue in question contains 
nearly 300 pages, a large proportion of which are devoted to 
scientific and technical articles of exceptional merit and importance, 
while the numerous advertisements, by reason of their substance, 
make-up and artistic illustration, are scarcely less educational 
than the body of the publication. The more important articles 
are followed by abstracts in English, and the publication as a 
whole cannot fail to impress any thoughtful American paper 
maker with the seriousness of the competition which he will 
ultimately be called upon to meet, and may suggest to him some 
of the underlying reasons for his own unpreparedness to contend 
successfully against it on even terms in the possible event of the 


withdrawal of tariff protection. Paper making in this country 
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The first volume of the Proceedings of the Verein der Zellstoft 
und Papier Chemiker for I9II contains abstracts of 305 scientific 
studies covering almost the entire field of pulp and paper making. 
At least one other volume will be required to complete the record 
for the year. As abstracts of these papers, together with any 
others dealing with the same subject matter, are promptly printed 
in the fortnightly journal, Chemical Abstracts, published by the 
American Chemical Society, where they are available to any paper 
maker who cares to join that society or subscribe to this journal, 
only a few of the more important of these papers will be referred 
to here. y 

The first part of Dr. Carl G. Schwalbe’s treatise on “Die Chemie 
der Cellulose,” which appeared during the year, constitutes a 
notable contribution to the subject, and attention should also be 
called to the paper on cellulose by the same author which ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Franklin Institute. In addition to 
a general description of the cellulose industry, including historical 
references, statistics and recent developments, the article pays 
particular attention to such technical matters as the discoloration 
of brown mechanical pulp, the utilization and disposal of pulp 
mill wastes and new sources of paper making raw materials. 

Another important monograph to which attention should be 
directed is that on the Chemical Composition of Pine Wood, 
by Peter Klason. The subject matter is divided into five parts: 

1.—Historical. 

2—Investigation of the lignosulphonic acid present in waste 
sulphite liquors. 

3.—Study of substances extracted by water and by alcohol from 
pine wood, 

4—Summary and discussion of the foregoing. 

5.—Appendix. 

The water extract is found to constitute about 12 per cent. of 
the dry wood, of which 10 per cent. is wood gum and 2 per cent. 
lignine bodies. The gum, which is only slightly soluble in alkali, 
contains about 25 per cent. of xylose (the sugar of wood) and 
6 per cent. of mannose. The lignified portion of the wood is not 
of homogeneous composition and does not appear to be com- 
bined with the cellulose. It has approximately the composition 
CwHzOn, and combines in the sulphite liquor with two molecules 
of SO. 

In an endeavor to work out, in our own laboratory, test methods 
for the standardization of sulphite pulp, we tried boiling the pulp 
in an open vessel with 1 per cent. caustic soda solutions for one 
or two hours. We were greatly surprised to find that not only 
sulphite, but also soda pulp, pure cotton and other forms of 
cellulose, lost as much as 20 per cent. and would continue to lose 
on successive cooks. The reaction is subject to great variations 
which are not easily explained. Mr. Tilley, at the Bureau of 
Standards, has independently made similar observations. 

From the reports published in 1911 on the Indian Provinces 
Exhibition of 1910, held at Allahabad and known as the Allahabad 
Exposition, it appears that the exhibition contained many exhibits 
of unusual interest to manufacturers of pulp and paper. Special 
reference should be made to the report of William Raitt, cellulose 
expert to the exhibition, who studied in all about forty specimens 
of woods to determine their suitability for pulp making. These 
studies included trial cooks by the standard chemical processes, 
and it is interesting to note that Mr. Raitt found the sulphite 
Process most generally effective. Raitt concludes that the fol- 
lowing species offer the most promising fields for further inquiry, 
viz: Picea Morinda (spruce), Abies Pindrow (silver fir), Bom- 
bax Malabaricum, and among the deciduous trees, Trewia Nudi- 
a oe Tetrasperma (willow) and Butea Frondosa. Raitt’s 
oe i = Indian grasses demonstrates that several of these 

able in large quantity and furnish excellent sources of 
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paper stock. This‘is particularly true of Ischoemum Angusti- 
folium (Bhabur or Sabai grass), which yields about 43 per cent. 
of unbleached pulp scarcely distinguishable from esparto, and 
bleaches to a brilliant white with from 8 to Io per cent. of bleach- 
ing powder; Saccharum Sara (Munj grass), averaging 42 per 
cent. unbleached; Anthisteria Gigantea (Ulla grass), yielding 37 
to 40 per cent. of pulp remarkable for both strength and color, and 
available in immense quantities; Phragmites Karka (Kaing grass), 
yielding 34 to 38 per cent. of fibre closely resembling that from 
Ulla grass, and, finally, bamboo. Raitt has already several times 
reported at length on the suitability of bamboo as a raw material, 
and his findings have been presented to the Association in former 
reports of your chemist. The noteworthy point in the present 
communication lies in the fact that Raitt has now found that 
the sulphite process, at any rate with certain species, is admirably 
adapted for the reduction of bamboo and yields pulp of such good 
coior that it 1s immediately available for half bleached papers. 
The results obtained are considered so promising that the subject 
will be exhaustively investigated at the Indian Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Doon. 

Richmond, in reporting upon the work of the Philippine Bureau 
of Science, again calls attention to bamboo as one of the most 
promising substitutes for wood for paper making, although it is 
not suitable for mechanical pulp. Richmond prefers the soda 
process for its treatment, and obtains a yield of 45 per cent. The 
cost of production of bamboo pulp at Manila is given at $21 per 
ton. Richmond’s later work confirms his original good impression 
as to the value of congon grass, which yields a fibre resembling 
esparto. 

Havik, the engineer commissioned, by the Government of the 
Dutch Indies to investigate the paper making qualities of the 
native fibres within its jurisdiction, has rendered his report. Over 
3,000,000 acres of rice are under cultivation in Java, two kinds of 
straw being harvested; paddy straw, which is collected with the 
unhusked rice to the amount of nearly 500,000 tons, and field straw, 
which is left on the fields and amounts to about 6,500,000 tons. 
The paddy straw is reduced to pulp with 8 per cent. of its weight 
of caustic soda under very moderate pressures in two or three 
hour cooks, and yields 45 per cent. of unbleached stuff. The re- 
duction of the field straw is much more difficult, and the yield 
only 32 per cent. 

Abadie has given an interesting account of the methods of 
manufacture of straw paper in France. 


In the Limousin, paper is 
made from straw without cooking. 


The chopped straw is soaked 
in cisterns sunk into the ground to a depth of about 5 meters. 
The straw is pressed down by means of weighted planks, and on 
the straw is introduced milk of lime. After thus soaking for about 
eight days, the straw is removed and exposed to the air for three 
or four days, after which it is worked up into a kollargang. It is 
finally washed and finished in the beaters, from which it goes 
direct to the machine. 

A better grade is made in the departments of the southwest of 
France. In this case the tanks are much larger and the straw 
is heated by steam while soaking in the milk of lime. Under 
these conditions the treatment is completed in twenty-four hours, 
after which the straw is exposed to the air for several days. It 
is quickly washed in large cylinders, and thereafter worked in 
kollargangs before going to the beaters. Manufacturers in the 
southwest of France cook the straw in rotary digesters for about 
four hours with milk of lime. They also use kollargangs. 

The straw paper industry is highly developed in France, and 
many different varieties of paper are produced from this material. 

Your chemist has recently received several interesting communi- 
cations from John Christie, the well known fibre expert and broker 
of London, urging a more general consideration of esparto by Ameri- 
can paper makers. Although upward of three-quarters of a million 
tons of chemical and mechanical wood pulp are imported into the 
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United Kingdom annually, it has not had the effect of diminishing 
the consumption of esparto, which stands at about 200,000 tons, 
which is a little above the average of the past twenty years. 
Nearly half of this amount comes from Algeria, where great 
quantities remain untouched for lack of a market. It should be 
possible to lay down Algerian esparto in American ports at an 
advance of only about $2.50 above its price in British ports. It 
seems therefore reasonable to believe that first quality Algerian 
esparto could be laid down in the United States at £4 per ton of 
2,240 pounds, including freight and insurance. The experience of 
knglish paper makers has demonstrated beyond question that 
esparto stands in a class by itself as a raw material for the manu- 
facture of high grade book papers, and it would seem as though 
it were well worth the serious considerati@n of paper makers in 
this country. 

Perhaps the most important development of the year in connec- 
tion with paper making is the prospect opened out by the new 
Simmons sugar process of securing bagasse or waste sugar cane 
fibre in great quantities, and in form specially available as a raw 
material for paper making. In the old process of extracting sugar 
from the cane, the cane is run through heavy rolls to express the 
juice, and fully 10 per cent. of the sugar is left in the broken cane 
and goes to the furnaces. The plant, moreover, is operated only 
during the few months of harvest, and remains idle for the rest of 
the year. Under the new process the cane is first run through 
shredding machines, and the shredded material immediately and 
very quickly dried. It then passes through separators in which the 
pith is separated from the fibre, and both pith and fibre are 
separately baled. The baled material keeps indefinitely without 
injury to the sugar, and is being brought into this country, where 
the sugar is removed and refined. The process presents so many 
features of superiority over the old practice that a large supply 
of the waste fibre substantially free from pith would seem to be 
assured. It is reduced very easily by the soda process, and yields 
a pulp of excellent quality for the manufacture of book and 
printing papers, while the initial separation of the pith removes 
the chief difficulty which has attended previous efforts to utilize 
this fibre on the large scale. 

Cornstalk, or maize, fibre still has its advocates, and there is no 
question as to the quality of paper which may be produced from 
cornstalk fibre. The difficulties of collecting, handling and storing 
the great quantities of stalks required for a mill of any size con- 
stitute very serious obstacles which remain to be overcome. 

The German Government has made somewhat extended investi- 
gations into the raw materials for paper making available in the 
Cameroons. Among the most promising of these appears to be 
cottonwood, which by the sulphite process yields about 43 
per cent. of absolutely dry fibre, and a little more by the sulphate 
process. Elkwood (Musanga Smithii) by the soda process gave a 
remarkably high yield of 48 per cent., the quality of the fibre 
being apparently about midway between spruce and poplar. 

Small quantities of adansonia have been used from time to time 
for many years by the English paper makers, the fibre being de- 
rived from the inner bark of the baobab or monkeybread tree. The 
Paper making qualities of the fibre have recently been carefully 
studied by Remington and his associates. The yield of fibre is 57 
Per cent., and the fibre itself is long and strong and deserving of 
more general utilization. 

Attention should be called to the superb microscopical studies of 
Paper pulps by Dr. Hanauseck, which appear in the special number 
of Der Papier-Fabrikant, mentioned at the beginning of this re- 
Port, and to the splendid series of micrographs and drawings by 
Which the study is illustrated. 

Although the year marks no notable technical advance in the 
manufacture of sulphite fibre, a great deal of attention has never- 
oe een to the ever present problem of the utilization 

phite liquors. Perhaps the most important develop- 
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ment in this direction is the process introduced in Sweden for 
the production of an impure grade of ethyl alcohol by fermenta- 
tion of the waste liquor after neutralization with lime. Although 
alcohol in considerable quantities can unquestionably be produced 
in this way, and the process is one involving no serious technical 
difficulties, it nevertheless unfortunately holds out no hope of 
avoiding the nuisance created by the waste liquors since the slop 
from the distillery is far more objectionable than the original waste 
liquor, because of the presence of great quantities of dead yeast. 
In Germany attempts are being made to utilize concentrated lyes 
after elimination of the sulphurous acid for cattle feed, but no 
method has yet appeared which is cheap enough to render such 
utilization profitable. The use of a concentrated liquor for tan- 
ning in connection with tannin extracts continues to some extent. 
A sulphite mill in Konigsberg obtained permission to discharge its 
waste liquor into the city irrigation canal. The total daily dis- 
charge of the canal was 26,000 cubic meters, of which the sulphite 
mill contributed 11,000 cubic meters. The city required the mill to 
dilute its waste liquor so that the free acids should not exceed 0.02 
per cent., under which conditions no injury was sustained by the 
plants irrigated, and, owing to the increase in dissolved organic 
matter in the water, a certain improvement in the crops was no- 
ticed. V6gel recommends that the waste liquor should be evapor- 
ated, mixed with coal and burned, and it is believed that this 
method of utilization is worthy of careful study. 

A method of utilization which would seem to be important if 
proved is that for which the German Saduyn Company is responsi- 
ble. Saduyn is prepared from *the waste lyes of sulphite mills, 
and treated at about 100 degrees C. with common salt. The apparatus 
in which it is used is filled with sponge waste or other porous 
material, which is saturated with a solution of Saduyn. It is stated 
that this solution absorbs the evil smelling vapors of acrolein and 
other gases in the exhaust of motor cars. Two kilograms of the 
powder is said to be sufficient for a run of 600 kilometers, and it is 
estimated that if all the motor vehicles in Germany were thus 
equipped the consumption would deal with the waste from 4,000 
tons of pulp. 


Clason has described a colorometric method for determining the 
presence of lignin in sulphate cellulose, the method being based 
upon the fact that while pure cellulose dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with little or no coloration, the slightest trace of 
lignin develops a dark brown color. Klemm tests sulphite pulp 
for resin by treating the moist fibre with a strong solution of dye- 
stuff, Sudan III, in a mixture of three parts alcohol and one part 
of water. The excess dye is removed by blotting paper, and the 
fibres are observed in water. The stained particles of resin are 
then observed as red amorphous globules of irregular form. 

An important paper on the chemistry of the sulphate process 
by Clason and Segerfelt appeared in Der Papier-Fabrikant for 
September, 1911. The paper is too long for abstract, but it may 
be noted that the authors point out that the yields of fibre by the 
sulphate process is about 50 per cent., as contrasted with 37 per 
cent. by the soda process. 

Various proposals have been made to overcome the nuisance 
arising from the formation of mercaptan in the process. The 
Landin process contemplates destroying the mercaptan by nitrous 
gases, and Schwalbe has made a similar proposal. 
either method is in practice is not yet determined. 

Remington and his associates published in the Paper Trade Re- 
view for July 14 an interesting study of kraft papers in which the 
results of their investigations are tabulated. They illustrate forcibly 
the great variation in quality exhibited by the product of different 
manufacturers. 

A large plant is nearing completion at Bogalusa, La., for the 
manufacture of boards from southern pine sawmill refuse by a 
new process, involving a preliminary steaming of the wood during 
which it is intended to recover the turpentine. 


How successful 


The steamed wood 
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THE FOX PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, LOCKLAND, OHIO 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, 
Trim 124 in. 


All Sulphate Pure Swedish Kraft 
White or Mitscherlich 


CRESCENTVILLE, OHIO 
Trim 80 in. 


Carpet Lining, Plain and Indented 
Chip Board, Plain and Manila Lined 


News Board, Plain and Manila 
Lined 


Rag, Cloth and Candy 
Mill Wrappers 


Sulphite Screenings 


Building 
Specialties 


ROCKDALE, OHIO 
Trim 80 in. 


Sheathing 
Mill Wrappers 
Building 


RIALTO, OHIO 
Trim 80 in. 


Manilas, No. 2 and Butchers 
Express, Nos. 1 and 2, Red and Blue 
Black Hardware Wrapping 
Macaroni Paper 
Chip and News Board Specialties 
Rag Lining and Wrapping 
Sulphite Screenings 
Color Specialties 


ANNUAL CAPACITY, 30,000 TONS 
We manufacture and ship in straight or assorted car lots 
Long Distance ’Phones: Valley 650-651 


THE FOX PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, LOCKLAND, OHIO 
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then passes over a set of eight pairs of heavy rollers by which 
it is crushed into flakes, the fibres composing which are finally 
separated in the engine. The plant is equipped with digesters for 
cooking a portion of the wood by the soda process for admixture 
with the fibre produced by the process just described. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will begin operations in about sixty days. 

The Rinman soda process in use at Skutskar, Sweden, calls for 
the recovery of soda by precipitating the organic matter from the 
waste liquor by means of carbolic acid gas in the presence of com- 
mon salt. The precipitated material is distilled for the production 
of acetone and wood alcohol. 

Serious proposals have been made by Pauli and by Klemm fol- 
lowing the work of Frohberg for the substitution of epsom salts 
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of this loss fully 90 per cent. is recoverable, even by simple 
sedimentation methods. 

Herzberg reports the results of endurance tests made upon 
641 papers of various compositions, these papers being the same 
which were tested in 1889-1891 and again in 1903-1906. Between 
these times the papers had lain in loose bundles exposed to the 
air. Most of the papers showed a decrease in tensile strength of 
about 3 per cent., and in stretch of about 5 per cent. The author 
considers that the time elapsed is too short to draw any definite 
conclusions on the comparative durability of all rag papers and 
papers containing admixtures of wood fibre up to 25 per cent. 

Sindall describes in the World’s Paper Trade Review, No. 35, 
an apparatus for testing the porosity of papers by determining 
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for alum in rosin sizing. The net result of their investigations 
appears to be that although the magnesium sulphate, or epsom 
salts, is not to be regarded as a complete substitute for alum, 
it may nevertheless replace a considerable proportion of the alum 
used when employed concurrently therewith. This conclusion 
Taises the question whether after all equally good results could not 
have been obtained by cutting down the alum without adding any 
<peom Salts, since unquestionably in most mills much more alum 
than is necessary is commonly employed. 

In coloring, the introduction of indanthrene blue as a sub- 
stitute for ultramarine should be noted. In using this dye it is 
Possible to obtain a back-water which is free from color. 

Lehman points out that the waste water loss from paper mills 
frequently amounts to 10 per cent. of the materials used, and that 


the amount of air which is forced through the paper under 
standard conditions. 

It is a pleasure to report that the year has witnessed a notable 
increase in the facilities for research in paper making in this 
country along thoroughly practical lines. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington now has a complete paper making equipment 
with a combination Fourdrinier and cylinder machine, which is 
utilized in the preparation of standard papers for testing pur- 
poses, and the work of this bureau is already having a distinct 
influence upon American production through the raising of Gov- 
ernment requirements. The paper and leather laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, under the direction of Mr. Veitch, is carry- 
ing forward independently a large amount of research and routine 
work in paper testing and includes in its equipment a room main- 
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tained at constant temperature and humidity in which the testing 
machines are located. The laboratory is simultaneously carrying 
forward important researches in new pulp making processes and 
the availability of different raw materials. The bulletins of the 
laboratory contain much of interest to every paper maker. 

The forest products laboratory of the Forest Service is now 
adequately housed and splendidly equipped. Its most important 
work from the paper makers’ standpoint has perhaps been its 
comprehensive study of the process of wood grinding, and the 
results secured cannot fail to increase production and improve 
quality in our more progressive mills. The equipment of the 
laboratory includes the digesters and accessory apparatus required 
for the various chemical processes of pulp making and a 16 inch 
machine for running off the product. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., have recently erected in the Fenway 
in Boston a complete model paper mill equipped with digesters, 
50 pound beaters, Jordan and a combination 30 inch cylinder and 
Fourdrinier machine for use in the experimental study of paper 
making raw materials. 

In his previous reports, your chemist has repeatedly urged upon 
the Association the necessity of establishing a school of paper 
making in this country. That necessity still exists and is con- 
stantly becoming more acute. A committee from the Association 
visited the Lowell Textile School at Lowell, Mass., and was 
greatly impressed by the facilities there afforded for training 
workers and developing superintendents for the textile industries. 
The trustees of the institution unofficially responded cordially 
to the suggestion that under the auspices of the Association a 
school of paper making might be organized in connection with 
the textile school. There the matter has been allowed to rest. 


It has now been taken up independently of this Association by 
the Boston Paper Trade Association, and the project is in the 
hands of an enthusiastic and aggressive committee. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE 


The following members of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation attended the meeting: 
A. Pagenstecher, Jr., Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
H. J. Brown, Berlin Mills Co., Berlin, N. H. 
Charles A. Woodcock, Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
W. W. Nearing, Pejepscot Paper Co., Pejepscot, Me. 
F. S. Harrison, Esyter & Son, Hall Town, W. Va. 
F. R. Shaw, Berkshire Hills Paper Co., Adams, Mass. 
G. G. Chauncey, Three Rivers Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 
Rudolph Pagenstecher, Shawmut Manufacturing Co., Shawmut, Me. 
George Sullivan, M. & W. H. Nixon Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. J. Sensenbrenner, Kimberley-Clark Co., Neenah, Wis. 
A. D. Little, A. D. Little, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Charles McKernon, B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
James N. Mohr, Reading Paper Mills, Reading, Pa. 
W. G. Shortess, Haverhill Box Board Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
W. R. Shaeffer, New Haven Pulp & Paper Co., New Haven, Conn. 
R. A. Wight, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Alfred Leeds, American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
F. A. Emerick, Granby Pulp and Paper Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
W. B. Wentworth, Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. 
Thomas Hunter, Battle Island Paper Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
A. G. Paine, Jr., New York and Pennsylvania Co., New York. 
J. I. Mange, Watertown Light & Power Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
W. J. Raybold, B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
W. D. Judd, Carew Mfg. Co. and Hampshire Paper Co., South 

Hadley Falls, Mass. 

J. H. A. Acerm, Laurentide Paper Co., Merriton, Ont. 
George E. Bardeen, Bardeen Paper’Co., Otsego, Mich. 
E. R. Redhead, Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
«Sharles Vose, Hollingsworth & Vose Co., Boston, Mass. 
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L. H. Paddock, Oswego Pulp & Paper Co., Oswego Falls, N, Y. 
R. D. Bertschy, Fox River Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 

M. S. Flint, Berlin Mills Co., New York. 

Edgar G. Barratt, Union Bag and Paper Co., New York. 
Henry W. Stokes, York Haven Paper Co., York Haven, Pa, 
Grellet Collins, Dill & Collins Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 

H. L. Harrington, Berkshire Hills Paper Co., Adams, Mass, 
George W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N, ¥, 
Justus A. B. Cowles, W. H. Parsons & Co., New York. 

W. H. Northcott, W. H. Parsons Co., New York. 

R. S. Crump, Standard Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 

W. H. Eaton, Eaton-Dikeman Co., Lee, Mass. 

F. G. Weeks, Skaneateles Paper Co., Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 

F. H. Sisson, Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 

T. E. Sisson, Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Rufus L. Sisson, Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 

C. A. Dunklee, Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

H. A. A. Moses, Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass, 
Frank Gilbert, Frank Gilbert Paper Co., Waterford, N. Y. 

H. W. Ellerson, Richmond Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
George E. Crafts, Orono Pulp & Paper Co., Orono, Me. 
George H. Mead, Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chilicothe, Ohio, 

B. C. Bort, High Falls Pulp & Paper Co., High Falls, N. Y. 

E. T. Gardner, Colin-Gardner Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

C. R. White, Richardson Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio. 

L. S. Sterritt, National Box Board Co. 

M. E. Marcuse, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 
A. B. Daniels, L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass. 

A. L. Hobson, St. Croix Paper Co., Woodlands, Me. 

M. W. Waldorf, Waldorf Box Board Co., St. Paul, Mich. 
Maurice Hoopes, Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Frank L. Moore, Newton Falls Paper Co., Newton Falls, N. Y. 
Franklin Weston, Byron Weston Co., Dalton, Mass. 

John G. Luke, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York. 

C. E. Bush, Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., New York. 

H. E. Fletcher, Fletcher Paper Co., Alpena, Mich. 

C. E. Campbell, Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Dexter, N. ¥. 
J. Richard Carter, Boston, Mass. 

H. S. Lewis, J. P. Lewis Co., Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

Arthur C. Hastings, Cliff Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

B. A. Franklin, Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

C. I. McNair, Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 
Grosvenor M. Jones, Washington, D. C. 

M. F. Montague, Standard Paper Mfg. Co., New York. 

E. H. Bush, Z. & W. M. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

J. H. Hollingsworth, Oswego Falls Pulp & Paper Co. 

F. L. Ratcliff, Douglass & Ratcliff, Toronto, Canada. 

J. G. Sutherland, Douglass & Ratcliff, Toronto, Canada. 

R. B. McEwan, McEwan Brothers, Whippany, N. J. 

C. A. Crocker, Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Austin Smith, Wrenn Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Alden P. Webster, Nekonegan Paper Co. 

E. U. Kimbark, Paper Mills Co., Chicago, III. 

J. W. Brassington, Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del. 
George F. Steele, Nekoosa-Edward Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 
George C. Sherman, St. Regis Paper Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
W. D. Russell, International Paper Co., New York. 

G. W. Russell, Mt. Tom Sulphite Pulp Co., Mt. Tom, Mass. 

E. C. Robertson, E. C. Robertson & Son, Hinsdale, N. H. 

W. S. Wilcox, Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co., New York. 
George W. Knowlton, Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, N. Y. 
C. H. Coye, C..H. Dexter & Sons, Windsor Locks, Conn. . 
M. A. Wertheimer, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 
Sidney Mitchell, president United Boxboard Co., New York. 

S. A. Morley, Battle Island Paper Co., Fulton, N. Y. 

W. H. Howes, Knowlton Brothers, Watertown, N. Y. 

M. Plum, Jr., Meadow Brook Boxboard Co., Newark, N. J. 
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TROY, N. Y. 
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New York City 
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The Union Sulphur Gompany | A. N. MAYO, President and Treasurer. 
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Malem MERRIMAG PAPER Co, 
Absolutely Free from Arsenic or Selenium LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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World Goated Lithograph Papers 


Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana Especially adapted for two and 
three color Aluminum Press 
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ae -_ i which distribution is made 
by rubber belting to 24 
f) beaters on the floor above. 


Paper 
Makers 
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® Jackets 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| The machine lines were 
f| alsofurnished by Webster. 


We have specialized 
for many years on paper 
mill equipment, and are 
prepared to furnish advice 
and suggestions that will 
materially aid you in fitt- 
ing up your plant. 





Tell us your needs and let us work out your problem for you. 


THE WEBSTER MFG COMPANY 
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88.90 Reade Street TIFFIN, O. —ais.si7 Peter Bie. 
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FILTERS 
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FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Cylinder Faces and Washer Wires 


Rooms 908, 909, 910 Temple Court Building, New York 
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Agents for 
KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., Ltd. 
(Mills at Sarpsborg, Norway, Hallein, Austria.) Manchester, England 


VEREINIGTE STROHSTOFF FABRIKEN 
(The United Straw Pulp Factories, Coswig, Saxony, Germany) 


The Tyler Double Crimped Wire Cloth 
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YOUR ROPE DRIVE SHOULD BE EQUIPPED WITH 


“AMERICAN” Transmission Rope 
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—Thoroughly stretched in process of manufacture. 
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4—Laid up in special waterproofing and lubricating compound. 
5—Requires no external dressing. 
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THE BANQUET 


9 HE banquet was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thurs- 
day evening, February 15. It was more largely at- 
tended than any previous affair of the association, and 
it was necessary for many members and their guests 
to find places in the assembly rooms adjoining the 
srand ballroom. Everyone entered into the spirit of 
the occasion with great spirit. The arrangements were 

most complete, and many warm compliments were deservedly paid 
to the members of the Banquet Committee and to President Hast- 
ings because of the perfect way in which the affair was managed. 
PresipeNnt Hastincs  IntTRo- 

DUCES THE SPEAKERS. 

GENTLEMEN—W i11 you 
please be seated so that we 
can begin the post-prandial ex- 
ercises in proper order? I wel- 
come you to our thirty-fifth 
annual banquet. You will no- 
tice that at your earnest re- 
quest you have all gotten front 
seats. That was at the request 
of 99 per cent. of the people 
who were coming to the ban- 
quet, and I am very much 
pleased to see that we were 
able to supply front seats to all, 
both the deaf, the halt and the 
blind, and those who had occu- 
pied chairs under the gallery 
for the last fifteen years. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

I do not intend to take much 
time this evening, as I have 
been busy all day talking to the 
different paper manufacturers 
from ali parts of the country, 
and I am sure that you are not 
anxious to hear anything from 
your president, having re- 
elected him, and your president 
understands that his job is se- 
cure for another year, so that 
there is no necessity for him 
to try to make a speech and 
make friends, or he might lose 
some of the friends that he has 
if he endeavored to do it. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I pro- 
pose to introduec the speakers 
to you. I take pleasure in in- 
troducing as the first speaker 
Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Response of Darwin 


P, Kingsley THe MENv. 


Mr. Presipent ANd GENTLE- 
MEN—In introducing me the 


toastmaster did not name any subject to which I was expected to 
Tespond. I am rather glad that he did not, because there are a 
few People in this audience who hearing the subject and then 
hearing the speech would probably say, “The voice is the voice 
of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of Esau.” 
planation or apology for the fact that I am here I shall rest with 


By way of ex- 


that rather cryptic utterance, because it will be clear to those 
for whom it is intended. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote at the top of our political confession 
of faith two maxims, the truth of which he said were self- 
evident. The first was that all men are created equal; second, 
that they.are endowed by their. Creator with certain. inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. In support of the first proposition political writers have 
indulged in enough exigetical gymnastics to prove that the world 
was made in six days. Now, whatever the first chapter of 

Genesis may really mean, the 
world was not made in six 
days, and men are not created 
equal, whatever Jefferson might 
really have meant by his im- 
mortal dicta. The differences 
in men at birth—the congenital 
differences—are as great as 
those between two tender slips 
just pushing their tops into the 
sunlight, one to become a Prim- 
rose Pale and the other a Tow- 
ering Sequoia. There are only 
a few Sequoias left on earth 
now, just as at any given time 
there are only a few really 
great and strong men on earth. 
In order that we may appro- 
priately behold and wonder at 
them, why, we put them in a 
reservation. If I were to de- 
scribe tonight the kind of res- 
ervation into which a consid- 
erable section of society would 
like to put some of our great 
and strong men you would 
probably think that I was try- 
ing to interfere with the or- 
derly enforcement of the crim- 
inal law. (Laughter and ap- 
plause. ) 


As a matter of fact, we re- 
pudiated the first of Jefferson’s 
so-called self-evident truths 
when we wrote our Constitu- 
tion. We began to disprove it 
industrially as soon as we went 
to work under the impulse of a 
national consciousness, as soon 
as the differences in us felt the 
quickening power of opportu- 
nity. We were a little slow in 
< appreciating our opportunities 
cE TO ait SEN in this country; we were a 


little late in gettimg to work, 


(Designed and engraved by Malcolm & Hayes, New York.) but at the close of the Civil 


War the stage was set for the 
presentation of that industrial drama for which in a sense all 
previous history had been a preparation. The tragedy was there; 
the question of where Sovereignty resided has been settled. Some 
—not all—of the conflicting theories which led to the formation 
of the Confederation which threatened the colonies with ruin and 
chaos, which lurked insidiously in the compromises of the Con- 
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een reconciled by the cruel arbitrament of war. 
Then, and not until them, did nation building, industrially and 
commerciallly, in this country begin. 

If Jefferson had been right in his first dicta the intervening 
years would not be filled as they are with a record of glorious 
j They would simply record the 
hopeless and futile efforts of mediocrity. But in his first dictum 
Jefferson was W rong—utterly and eternally wrong. Every fact 
in the situation after Appomattox was potentially a denial of the 
truth of this declaration. The hunger of the centuries was ours, 
and before us was the garden of promise. The hopes of all the 
millions who had sought opportunity and found little was in our 
souls, and ours was a continent which could keep the promise both 
to the ear and to the hope. The imagination of all the men and 
women who had dreamed and dreamed, and dreamed and died 
dreaming, burst into flame in us. We seized opportunity with a 
determination which enthused into action the ecstasy of battle, 


stitution, had 


and imperishable achievement. 


courage, energy, foresight, efficiency, swept on to their logical, if 
sometimes ruthless, and cruel triumph. Cowardice, sloth, improvi- 
dence and inefficiency bore fruit that was perhaps more than ordi- 
narily bitter. The natural differences of men were not only demon- 
strated, but they were emphasized. The Sequoias began to lift their 
splendid tops even over the great pines, the cedars and the oaks; 
they, in turn, towered over the trees of smaller growth. We went 
on tremendously and without an overmuch regard for either the 
written or the unwritten law. Indeed, we traveled so fast that it 
took us nearly twenty years to discover that certain classes of 
business activity were prohibited by a criminal statute. Out of 
this condition has sprung the problems that confront us. 


Tue THREE PropLeEMS INVOLVED. 


Those problems assume three phases: First, problems caused 
by fear; fear of the size and activities of corporations. This is 
merely a reincarnation of the spirit that led the farmers to attack 
Stephenson when he built the first railroad. The fear that has 
so frequently led to riot and murder as labor saving machinery 
has been introduced. Third, 
problems caused by civic degeneration—a degeneration which in- 
eyitably followed when those men of finest brain and purest char- 
acter had abandoned statecraft for business. 

Now, as to the remedy. 


Second, problems caused by wrongs. 


Every after-dinner speaker has reme- 
dies—else why have after-dinner speakers? It is certain that a 


condition resulting from twenty-five years of almost uninterrupted 
industrial growth on the one hand, and civic atrophy on the other, 
cannot be cured by any quackery, by any specific, by any cure-all 


legislation. The great trouble is Fear. General business is in a 
very sound condition, but it is disturbed; it is not really menaced 
by the amazing attitude of the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton, but it thinks it is; people are not really menaced by the size 
of corporations, but they think they are. Capital is afraid. People 
are afraid. You cannot banish fear with legislation. If you legis- 
late hurriedly you will probably increase it, and you may at the 
same time destroy the beneficient power of certain natural processes 
in which the real remedy lies. For example, when general business 
learns, as it will after a little, that the Sherman law probably 
means little more to it than the law against larceny means to the 
average law-abiding citizen, that will be a remedy. 

When the people learn that the shameful story which lies at the 
door of the American Sugar Company in Brooklyn does not rep- 
resent the methods or ideas of general business, that will be a 
remedy, When the plain citizenship of the country learns, as it 
will after a while, that the McNamaras and other criminals higher 
up who have not yet confessed do not represent the methods or 
ideas of the laboring men, that will be a remedy. When the 


Supreme Court has rendered a controlling opinion, as it must 
before long, stating in 


specific terms what a corporation may 
do, having already 


said in a general way what it must not do, 


that will be a remedy. When we have settled another question 
of State rights, by holding as we ultimately must, that all business 
transactions between citizens of different States shall be controlled 
by our National and not by our State citizenship, that will be 
a remedy. When we pause to take breath under the strenuous 
demands of modern business, and each for himself asks himself 
how he has carried out the solemn contract that he made with all 
society and the State when he took the right of manhood suffrage, 
that will be a great remedy. (Great applause.) 

The enormous development of this country during the last 
forty years has been almost altogether an industry of commerce. 
In no part of our polictical machinery from the schoolhouse to 
the White House have we since 1865, if we except the army and 
more markedly the navy, made any material advance in methods, 
in ideas, in efficiency, or in men. In men we have probably 
and within that 
ideas, efficiency and have made a 
progress that is nothing less than revolutionary in its character 


whereas, in 
method, 


deteriorated ; 
time in 


industry commerce 


men, we 


Now, revolutionary developments, whether in government or in 
business, are apt to follow revolutionary methods and be fol- 
lowed by revolutionary results. There is not so much difference 
after all between an unlimited opportunity in industry and com- 
merce and an unlimited opportunity in war. Strength, years and 
resources any and the battle that precedes the 
establishment of a great industry, like the battle which precedes 
the creation of a dynasty, frequently leaves us with the sickening 
evidence of the fact that men are not created equal. 
as we pursue it is war. 


win in case, 


Industry 
The industrial army 
If the workers in our shops may be 
called an army, then the limited train, the telegraph and telephone 


Commerce is war. 
is a well sounding phrase. 


are, if I may strain a figure of speech, a navy which strikes at 
enemies far and near. That may be an Irish navy, but it is the 
only kind of mercantile navy we seem to be able to get. This 
has led to the fear which I have felt and committed the wrong I 
have adverted to. Both the fear and the wrong might have been 
mitigated, if not entirely avoided, if in this development and sole 
destroying truth of Jefferson’s first maxim we had learned the 
meaning of the truth of the maxim. What the 
second maxim mean? The right to Life! That means that human 
life after all is the only real value. That means the golden rule. 
We call that race solidarity, the right to Liberty. That means the 
right to think, to assemble, to speak. That means that the man 
who knows the term Liberty means only another term for Duty, and 
knows his duty would be crushed by any necessity of race suc- 
cess. The right to pursue happiness, that has always seemed to 
me just an ill-sounding phrase, because happiness doesn’t always go 
to success; neither is it always a stranger to failure. 


second does 


Wherever, 
however, there is a sense of wrong it is always absent. If we 
construct our State and our society in such fashion as to protect 
life and safeguard liberty, happiness can make shift for itself, 
but in the struggle, the strenuous struggle of the last generation, 
we have forgotten that philosophy. We have assumed that the 
great principles laid down in the Declaration of Independence and 
crystallized into fundamental law in the Constitution are safe be- 
yond attack and needed no attention. 

“We have assumed that they had nothing to do with industry 
and commerce; that they had only an academic relation to our 
every day life; that they belonged in the development or the realm 
of civil government, and not in business. 


Now we are beginning 
to discover our mistake. 


Now we are beginning to understand that 
exploitation is exploitation, whether it is practiced by a British 
king or an American corporation. We are beginning to understand 
that life and liberty can be as directly attacked by business methods 
as by political institutions. Now, who in the last analysis is the 
good and who is the bad citizen. Is the man who takes the right 
of franchise at twenty-one, or then and thereabouts, plunges into 
business with all his powers, paying no attention to the rules of 
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society or the laws of the State, except some rule of society or law 
of the State may seem to impede his progress, is that good? 
Under a form of government which pledges every man to protect 
the life and liberty of his fellows as well as himself, whereas be- 
tween statecraft and business, it is those citizens first. Where does 
his higher obligation lie? How is he to regard it? You and I 
know that the men that have done things in our time have sub- 
stantially deserted statecraft altogether. They don’t think they 
are deserters, but that is just what they are. They are full of 
the ecstasy of battle and conquest. They are doing great things ; 
things that they believe are for the benefit of society, as they are, 
but they have measurably forgotten, and their very successes have 
made them forget that weaker men have certain unalienable rights 
that even the necessities of business success are bound to respect. 
These men have come to refer to the politician with contempt. If 
the politician is contemptible, who made him so? Opportunity 
makes the thief, and no faithless treasurer guiltless of direct 
theft himself, who has nevertheless left the vault open and his 
books unchecked, was very morally guiltier than the average busi- 
ness man who has. devoted all his life and time and soul and 
strength to success, and has left the other fundamentals of society 
and the State in the hands of men whom he professes to despise 
(applause). The business man has degenerated as a citizen. Under 
the exigency of circumstances he has slipped from point to point, 
first entirely neglecting legislation and then hiring lawyers to tell 
him how he can get around legislation that seems to impede his 
progress (applause). This went on, until in 1905, in the insurance 
investigations, we had the first great explosion. Now we have a 
fresh explosion every morning (laughter). 

“Most of the remedies suggested thus far seem to me like wind- 
ing a clock by tinkering with its hands. We shall never get to 
the core of the problem until we get right back to the contract 
by virtue of which we are citizens of this republic. When that 
contract is enforced there will be no trouble about remedies, but 
how enforce it? Can it be enforced at all? Must we rely on the 
man’s individual sense of responsibility and go on indefinitely, 
making prosecuting attorneys into statesmen because all of our real 
statesmen are busy getting rich (applause). Already in our pitiful 
tinkering with the situation we have made little things statutory 
crimes that are no more crimes than for you gentlemen to meet 
and dine together. In this State we have made success crimes. 
What we have made crimes under the Sherman puzzle only our 
humorous Attorney-General seems to know (applause and 
laughter), which leads me to remark that if the order of Creation 
could have been reversed and man made on the first instead of on 
the last day the Creator might have produced an attorney-general 
at the very beginning, and that circumstance might have altered all 
subsequent history, because of that officer introduced to a world 
that was already formed and Boyd would have no occupation. No 
other when the Creator came to review the work of that day, he 
might not have called it good. 


Governor Dix’s Regrets 

The toastmaster here made the disappointing announcement that 
Governor Dix would be unable to be present, and read the follow- 
ing letter of regret from him: 

Dear Mr. Hastincs—I am compelled to forego the pleasure of 
meeting with my fellow members of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association on the occasion of the annual banquet, as my official 
duties and engagements make it imperative for me to be in Albany. 
I desired particularly to be present this year that I might express to 
the members and guests of the association the deep personal in- 
terest I have in everything that pertains to the development of 
the great industry of paper making and its allied trades. The 
Product of the paper mill is the instrument by which knowledge 
18 extended to all parts of the world. Improvements in the proc- 
esses of manufacturing paper have been one of the potent factors 
in the education of mankind and in developing the forces that 


operate for the betterment of the world. The thriving and pros- 
perous hamlets, villages and towns which exist where once was 
the wilderness are tributes to the energy and enterprise of the 
courageous and far-seeing Americans, whose endeavors in the 
pulp and paper industry merit and receive the admiration of all 
who value the characteristics of intelligence, industry and thrift 
that constitute the backbone of American character and achieve- 
ment. 

We should, however, ever be mindful of the fact that we are 
trustees of the opportunities we enjoy, and that the opportunities 
bring with them grave responsibilities. I appreciate the deep inter- 
est the members of our association exhibit in the conservation 
and perpetuation of the resources of forest and stream. And I 
know that their co-operation with the great movement now under 
way to conserve and utilize the natural resources which for years 
have been wasted will be of immeasurable value to the State of 
New York. The rational conservation and use of the natural 
resources of the Empire State will insure to our commonwealth 
practically perpetual primacy among the industrial and commercial 
communities upon the Western Continent. 

With best wishes for the success of the banquet, and for the 
continued prosperity of the American Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion, and with expressions of my personal esteem and regard for 
each and all the members, I am, Very truly yours, 

Joun A. 


F. B. McGurdy’s Address 


The toastmaster in a neat speech in which he made reference to 
Canada as a pulp and paper manufacturing country, and its great 
possibilities in this respect, introduced F. B. McCurdy, M. P., from 
Halifax, N. S. 

In response Mr. McCurdy said: Mr. President and members 
of the Americam Paper and Pulp Association, coming as I do 
from a cold country the warmth of your reception is particularly 
grateful. For some years I save been rather in a casual manner 
interested generally in manufacturing in Canada. Three or four 
years ago I took what you might call a plunge in pulp. (Laughter.) 
It was my misfortune or good fortune as the case may be, and 
that remains to be proven, but at any rate it was my fortune to 
become interested in a pulp proposition in Nova Scotia. It was 
one of those cases where there was no time for investigation. 
Perhaps some of you have had similar experiences. A promoter 
came along; he presented in a sketchy manner an outline of his 
proposition. I went to see the partially developed water power. 
It was attractive. It appealed to my imagination—and I parted 
with my money. (Laughter.) I investigated afterward. The 
promoter of this property was apparently as ignorant of the true 
conditions as was I. 

When I came to follow these operations a little closer I dis- 
covered that this pulp mill had an enormous appetite, and it 
consumed vast quantities of pulp wood. Every situation has its 
compensation, and my compensation in that case was that I was 
enabled to sympathize with those ancient manufacturers of whom 
we heard in our boyhood days who used to inquire how they could 
make bricks without straw. could make 
pulp without pulp wood. Experienced manufacturers, such as 
there are here tonight, have never met with a similar difficulty; 
therefore I think that they will not sympathize with me in the 
predicament in which I was. Fortunately large areas of good 
pulp land were available in the vicinity, and I was enabled to 
round out the pulp mill proposition by acquiring land immediately 
adjacent, and now I have the pleasure—though not the profit as 
yet—of being interested in what I believe to be a fairly good pulp 
mill proposition. 

Observing, as I said, rather casually manufacturing conditions 
in Canada, I wish to acknowledge the debt which we owe to 
you American manufacturers. In almost all lines of endeavor 
your experience has been more extensive and more varied than 


Dix. 


So I wondered how I[ 
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ours. Experience as you know can only be obtained generally 
at great expers In the development of Canada’s great natural 
resources we are fortunate. in being able to draw upon your ex- 
perience. In the development of your industries you have en- 
countered difficulties of great magnitude which you have overcome 
with the ingenuity characteristic of your people until you have 
reached a position which I may say is unique among the nations 
of the world, and today you are recognized as being the foremost 
manufacturing country in the world. You do not hesitate to spend 
money to improve your machinery and to cheapen the cost of 
production, with the result that today you are ready to compete 
in manufacturing cost with any country on the face of the globe. 

You were pioneers in manufacturing—manufacturing under new 
conditions, and you had to learn many lessons in the school of ex- 
perience. In the North, in the land of Our Lady of the Snows, 
we are carrying on a development similar to what you carried on. 
Our natural conditions are similar to yours. Our difficulties are 
similar; and when we get into trouble, whether our difficulties are 
in the manufacturing of steel or iron or woolens, or textiles or 
pulp and paper, we automatically turn to the United States for 
expert assistance to ge us out of our troubles. Therefore, I think 
it is only right that I should acknowledge to you tonight the heavy 
debt in which we are to you. As I have said, you learned in the 
bitter school of experience, under new conditions. We have 
similar conditions, and when we get into trouble we do not have 
to experiment; we simply turn to our friendly cousins of the 
South, and I again say we are indebted to you for the assistance, 
for sending your experts on a reasonable calling. Your difficulties 
were incidental. They must be encountered by pioneers in any 
industry, in any country. 

It seems to me, while profiting by your experience in manufac- 
turing, we are seeking if possible to avoid your troubles in the 
comparatively early stage of our development. if you have any 
troubles. I judge from Mr. Kingsley’s remarks tonight that there 
were certain difficulties under which you were laboring. We ap- 
pointed early our Conservation Commission. We also have our 
Public Service Commisison, our Public Utilities Commission, and 
presently there is before the Canadian House of Commons a bill 
for the appdintment of an expert tariff commission, the idea of 
which is to gather information which shall guarantee persons in 
our community, be they farmers, mechanics or manufacturers, a 
fair deal. (Applause.) I am quite sure that everyone here, every- 
one interested in the pulp and paper industry of the United States, 
sympathizes with Canada in the effort which she is making to 
protect her industries. I believe that, although you are inter- 
ester, for instance, in the holding of wood limits in Canada, you will 
agree with me that the measures adopted by the Government have 
not gone far enough, although we are sure to advance them in this 
regard. I believe from what I know in co-operation of the owners 
of property and these paper and pulp limits as a necessity to the 
proper safeguarding of the supply of raw material for future gen- 
erations. We have in Canada developed approximately 1,000,000 
horse power of electrical energy. We still have to develop in 
Canada more than ten times that amount of energy. A very sub- 
stantial fraction developed in Canada today is used in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, and it is necessary that in the further 
development of this energy that large quantities of wood should 
be consumed; and I bespeak your hearty co-operation in the con- 
serving of this supply of raw materials, which will form the basis 
of an industrial development of Canada at a later date. 

We in Canada have watched with peculiar interest the develop- 


ment of your industrial situation in the States. 


It is true that we 
have been re 


ady to go to the same extent as you, as, for in- 
mance, when you stopped to establish in this country your steel 
plate industry, when you gave a protection of 75 per cent. by your 
tariff to the tin plate industry, and by means of which you practi- 
cally removed holus bolus the tariff from the tin plate industry, 
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and you laid by that operation the foundation of an industry which 
has meant a great deal to your country, and which has since devel- 
oped into a great industry of manufacturing tin plate in this coun- 
try. We have not been able to follow you to the full extent. We 
have in Canada adopted a more moderate protective tariff, but it is 
a protective tariff. In 1878, over thirty years ago, we adopted 
what we call there the national policy—a policy of protecting every 
Canadian industry. It endeavored to secure the working up of 
Canadian raw products into finished products, or as near the fin- 
ished state as possible, and before offering them for sale. That in 
turn provided a market for the farmer, the fisherman and the 
miner. That policy has been adhered to down to the present day 
Last September we had an election in Canada. The Government 
of that day, which had up to that time followed the protectionist 
idea, adopted a policy which provided for the free entry into Can- 
ada of raw material. In other words, took away the protection 
from the farmer, and the fisherman and the miner. It appealed to 
the country on that change of policy, with the result that the ma- 
jority of forty-seven which it had in a House of 224 was reversed 
into a minority of forty-five, and was one of the most notable over- 
turns of any government which has existed in our country. Now, 
that appeal to the country was simply on the basis of whether or 
not Canada wished to change its fiscal policy. The relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, were never more cordial than at the present day. 

They looked upon that appeal as a question as to whether or 
not they should continue to follow the protectionist policy, or 
whether they should desert that for a policy of free trade. 


That 
was the issue and the answer was emphatic. 


The present Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa is committed to the policy of adequate protec- 
tion, and this fact should be noted by all men who control business 
in Canada, capable of further expansion. In other words, that 
result assures to invested capital in Canada in manufacturing 
enterprises in Canada adequate protection, so that they may carry 
on their business with the assurance that their investment in 
Canada will be property safeguarded. The public mind in Canada 
is firmly fixed on the fact that Canada should continue to develop 
and manufacture its raw products in Canada by its own hands, 
to be offered for sale in the most highly developed form possible. 
Among the immigrants coming into Canada none are more wel- 
come than those from your country. They bring, as a rule, the 
essentials of success. Speaking more particularly of the prairie 
provinces, the immigration from America gives abont one-half 
the total immigration. The immigrants that come in there are 
responsible for the present state of activity and progress which we 
have in those provinces. They understand conditions. They have 
what you call I think in this country a sort of a sabaoth. They 
know how things should be done and they immediately proceed 
to do them as they should be done. Similarly many of your 
large manufacturing industries have developed and established 
branch industries in Canada, and are carrying on prosperous and 
profitable industries under the Canadian tariff law. I have noted 
with a great deal of pleasure the class of people represented here 
tonight, namely, the Paper and Pulp Manufacturers, that their 
developments are of considerable magnitude in Canada, such, for 
instance, as developments at the Soo, at Three Rivers and at La- 
Touche. Further, that your pulp and paper manufacturers in the 
States have acquired and become the proprietors of large tracts 
of pulp wood in Canada. The consumption of paper in the States 
is, I understand, increasing year by year at a substantial rate, and 
must in the present modern civilization continue to increase, and 
I also note with pleasure that your industry is in such a satis- 
factory and profitable condition in the States that your Govern- 
ment no longer considers that it is necessary to protect you 


further; and I may say that that gives me a great deal of pleas- 
ure. (Laughter.) 


Such conditions, however, do not exist to the 
north of you. 


The trade there is well protected. As I have said 
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before, Canada wants industries. The policy of the present Gov- 
ernment is adequate protection extended alike to farmer, fisher- 
man, miner, manufacturer. This policy has been consistently fol- 
lowed by both political parties, 

It is true that in 1896 a party was elected on the cry of lower 
tariff, free trade or tariff for revenue only, to suit the different 
constituencies appealed to, but once they got in office they found 
that there was no departing from the adequate protection policy 
which has been followed by Canada, and so I say the policy of 
both parties is adequate protetcion to both parties. That has been 
the fixed policy since the introduction of the national policy in 
1878, and the result of the last elections, when the existing Gov- 
ernment appealed to the country on the policy of reciprocity in- 
dicated that the public mind was fixed on the idea that Canadian 
raw material should be manufactured in Canada to as high a 
state as possible, and it seems to me that that gives a warrant to 
all proprietors of industries to go ahead with their development; 
that the protectionist sentiment of Canada is sufficiently strong to 
justify further investments being made under that system, and I 
look forward with a great deal of confidence to welcoming you 
manufacturers—I am speaking now of the paper and pulp manu- 
facturers as well as others—welcoming those in increasing num- 
bers to Canada, year by year for many years to come. 


Address of Hon. Elon R. Brown 


The toastmaster next introduced Hon. Elon R. Brown, of 
Watertown, as an American who did not believe in spending 
any money outside of the United States. 
follows: 

Mr. PresipbENT AND GENTLEMEN—It is always a pleasure to me 
to be associated with one of the representative men of Canada, 
and in this instance I am sure all of you will join in the pleasure 
of knowing that he was one of the triumphant party in Canada 
who did all that they possibly could to avoid the operation of 
the misnamed Reciprocity Act I. (Applause.) Our relations 
with Canada are not less kindly because their people took that 
position. There is a warm response here, and the only feeling 
is one of regret that they did not have the power to do for 
us what they intended to do, and what we miss very much 
in our own Government. (Applause.) 

I have listened with a great deal of pleasure to what has 
been said this evening. This is the first time I have ever had 
the pleasure of attending one of your dinners. I am very 
glad that I did not come later, for I fear that if the operation 
of the principle so ably and eloquently laid down by the first 
speaker shall have its full play it will be only a brief time 
before the whole paper industry of the United States, instead 
of being centered in the hands of hundreds of proprietors in 
hundreds of hamlets throughout the United States, will be 
centered in a single head, and the dinner will consist of the 
head and his immediate family. (Laughter and applause.) 
That would be a most regrettable result, and one that I am 
sure the speaker himself after attending this dinner would not 
indorse. If, indeed, that time shall ever arrive, the head of 
the industry can then spend all of his time, and all of his 
energy in selling his product to the countries south of us as 


far as Patagonia. I would like to see trade extended in all 
directions. 


Mr. Brown spoke as 


With that movement I can have no possible 
quarrel. But I foresee in the few years that remain to you 
before you shall have been centered in one single proprietor- 
ship the need of some relief temporarily, and I would suggest 
that the principal item of relief which you have is something 
of certainty in relation to the conditions that affect your busi- 


ness so far as government is concerned. I would like before 
you terminate as competitors to see the day arrive when you 
would know whether within three months you are to com- 


pete on an equal basis without a protective tariff with all the 
nations of the world; I would like to know whether that 
policy which was put in force thirty or forty, or fifty years 
ago, and under which during the last thirty years you have 
grown from an investment of $60,000,000 to $400,000,000 is to 
be abandoned, or whether in the trying conditions of trade at 
present the system under which you have grown up may be 
briefly continued for your benefit, and for the benefit of the 
country. 

Now this uncertainty that exists in relation to the paper trade 
exists largely also in the regulation of business internally, and that 
uncertainty has arisen from the unsettled state of the law in rela- 
tion to the operation of what was known as “big business.” A 
very unfortunate condition has arisen not only involving uncer- 
tainty, but involving to a large extent the loss of prestige of the 
business man, the loss of power of the business man in the com- 
munity. 

In 1892 the Sherman anti-trust law was put upon the statute 
book, and there has been a steady progress from that day to this 
of advance under that law involving the dissolution of the most 
spectacular, and in many cases the most worthy, business we have 
upon this continent. That has given the country the impression 
that the most successful business men in this country were vio- 
lators of law. It has gone so far that the greatest financiers of 
America, a large number of them, have been adjudged in civil suits 
to be violators of the law. Many of them have been prosecuted 
criminally. Some of them have been convicted. And this policy 
is being pursued more and more each year, reported more and 
more in the papers, and the effect is a great loss of influence and 
prestige in the business world. You have this problem before you 
for settlement. Your influence in relation to it will be consider- 
able. Your influence in conjunction with other business men must 
control it or it will control you. You have that choice before you. 

Whether it should be controlled by a Government regulation of 
trusts or combinations, or whether it should be controlled by 
statutes which limit the size of corporations, is a matter for your 
determination, and in determining that question you have to con- 
sider not merely what you would wish to do, but what under all the 
circumstances of the case you can do. One of the things that you 
must observe in settling it is that you must succeed in securing cer- 
tainty. It is certainty of the law that you need. If you pursue a 
course which only feeds agitation, which stimulates the bray of the 
demagogue and the cry of the incendiary, if you fly in the face of 
reasonable criticism, you are inviting a continual state of unsettle- 
ment and of unrest. 

Sometimes the laws of political economy are interfered with to 
the benefit of the country. One of the marked illustrations of that 
is the passage of the protective tariff. There is no doubt that that 
is an interference with natural laws of political economy; but our 
results under it have been so splendid that we have no fear of a 
moderate interference with the laws of political economy in that 
regard. It remains to be seen whether some interference with 
the natural development under political economy of the business in- 
terests of this country can be had by regulating the charters of cor- 
porations or not. That is for your determination. 

But in determining that question, gentlemen, you must bear 
in mind not the particular desire or ambition of any particu- 
lar interest or any particular man or any particular set of men 
to accomplish any particular purpose against control, but higher 
considerations must control in the light of what has already 
been done and in view of public sentiment. 

And in testing public sentiment upon this question, and what 
it will do it is safe sometimes for us to refer to what has been 
done. Now I venture to say to this body of successful men, 
a source of pride to me and the community in which I reside 
and where I know as representative men they always have been 
and as I believe really are the backbone of the society of the day. 
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(Applause. ) It remains for you to remember, gentlemen, that 
there has never yet been in this country a single judgment of a 
single court that sustained a monopoly. That there has never been 
a single congress or a single legislature that would pass an act 
in favor of a monopoly; that there has never been an executive 
in this country who survived and was re-elected who was in favor 
of any monopoly. That you must bear in mind, and that there 
has never been a party in this free country which would put 
a plank in its platform in favor of monopoly; that there is not 
a candidate for president today in either of the two great parties 
who is not absolutely opposed to a monopoly—and I am sure you 
are not going to the Labor Party or the Socialist Party for 
your relief. 

i So it remains for you to help devise a scheme which will 
permit the adequate exercise of the powers of the greatest of 
your number without trespassing upon this fundamental principle 
0 thoroughly imbedded in our policy, and you should remember 
that there is no hope of ever overturning it and that it will leave 
things so certain that the business man when he goes on to his 
achievements may know that he will not in the course of his 
progress be haled before a court as a criminal, and that the judg- 
ment of a court will not be rendered dissolving and (dissipating 
the elements which he has brought together for the purpose of 
accomplishing his succeés. 

A great deal has been said too with relation to the position of 
the paper trade with reference to conservation. You have to use 
wood. You have developed our water powers, and where the 
water ran to waste you have installed wheels and created power 
and created wealth and created communities. You are not re- 
sponsible for any monopoly that anybody may have established 
in coal. You are free and acquitted from that. 

I want to say now that all reasonable action should be taken 
for the preservation of the reserve of the country. That we 
had grown to be a very considerable country before it was dis- 
covered that it was necessary for the preservation of the wealth 
of the country to take back from a country all that the country 
had granted and out of which our achievements and success have 
been made. 

We have had a very respectable civilization in Massachusetts, 
all over New England, and they have had a very respectable civ- 
ilization in England, We almost have had a very respectable civ- 
ilization in the city of New York. All of it has developed before 
the doctrine of conservation was ever mentioned by anybody, and 
when the controlling principle of everybody and of every citizen 
and of every legislature was to offer every possible inducement 
for the development of industry, for the development of trade, for 
the investment of capital and for the employment of labor; and 
for my own part, gentlemen, while I am not opposed to any rea- 
sonable consideration of these problems with a view to the present 
conservation of the rights of the public and the generations to 
come, I am thoroughly and unequivocally opposed to any of those 
revolutionary measures which add to the horrible uncertainty which 
now disturbs business. (Applause.) 


We have reasonable cause to be gratified with the development 


as we have it today. No man need be ashamed to say that he is 
proud of the development of our civilization and system of busi- 
ness and of our condition. That is a legitimate source of pride 
to every American. We need not hurry to destroy the founda- 
tions upon which we have grown rich, and the achievement 
greatest of those fundaments was the certainty of the law and 
the master mind that laid down the foundation stone upon which 
this Progress has been builded, laid it down with a greater cer- 
tainty than ever had been known before in written constitutions, 
constitutions securing the great rights that were discussed by the 
first speaker this evening. We surpassed all other nations in the 
comprehensiveness and the accuracy and the certainty of the con- 
ditions under which we might go aliead, and it is under these 


conditions and largely owing to these conditions that we have 
achieved what we have achieved, so we must be careful before 
we disturb their foundation. 

I know that it is the custom nowadays, now that we have a 
nation founded, and we cannot have fathers of it again, now that 
we have a nation that has grown rich and powerful, and we 
cannot achieve that over again—it is fashionable for men who 
have not achieved much to tell how much better it could have 
been done under a system which they might have established. 
And for the purpose of catching the unwary of the populace and 
those who have proceeded without due reflection upon the con- 
ditions which have made their success possible, to adopt certain 
catch words for the purpose of doing something which I have 
never been able to appreciate, but which they claim will make us 
a much greater country than we ever were before; and one of 
these words is the Initiative. Why, that word was created by 
Americans long before it was discovered in the year I910 or 
IQII or 1912. It was pre-empted by the men who carried on 
successfully the revolution and pre-empted by the men who con- 
ceived the revolution and by the men who put it down. It was 
conceived by the men who built this nation. The word Initiative 
cannot be taken away from us by anyone who seeks to apply it 
to some secret process not yet undersetood in the East, at least 
by which any man at any time can call anybody to account for his 
ideas and the submission of them to the public. 

We don’t lack any initiative ; we have practiced it ; we have achieved 
under it; it is ours already; no one can give it to us. Others are 
in favor of giving us the referendum. The referendum is prac- 
ticed in Switzerland, a country about as large as Delaware, prac- 
ticed very successfully; but we have had the referendum in this 
country. We had the referendum when we submitted the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the various States for ratification. 
We had a referendum when we determined that there shouldn't 
be slavery in the United States. We had the referendum when we 
fixed the settled policy of the United States—a reasonable policy of 
protection. We had the referendum when we determined that we 
shoull have sound money for our circulating medium. If we had 
a system under which these vital questions that go to the triumph 
of the nation as a nation, then we might be assured that we have 
a referendum under which lesser and smaller questions might be 
successfully settled. (Applause.) The other branch of the new 
world to which we are to be introduced will tend to create uncer- 
tainties and to make your condition less tolerable than it is, and 
not only your condition, but everyone who is engaged in any sub- 
stantial business, or hopes to be engaged in a substantial business 
—is that of recall. I have thought of the doctrine of recall, sirs, 
and I object to anyone pre-empting that. Instead of recalling the 
Executive whom we have solemnly chosen to execute the laws of 
the land before his term expires, before we shall recall the legis- 
lator, making his place a tenure less secure, and tend to lessen the 
dignity of the office, so that we shall have still less tendency for 
men of ability to occupy that position; before we shall recall the 
judges who interpret the laws and overturn the certainty and the 
solidity of that judicial system which is the most splendid that the 
world has ever seen, we must pause and consider whether we desire 
all of our interests and our country to be thrown into a vortex 
of continuing agitation, or whether we shall translate that word 
recall into recalling the memory of the men that in the past this 
nation had put in position so that their memory and their example 
might inspire the men of the present. It is well enough that you 
recall Washington and Lincoln and Cleveland and McKinley. If 
we could recall them and put them in office, I would be in favor of 
it. (Applause.) It would be well enough that you should recall 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay and Thomas B. Reed and put 
them in Congress. It would be well enough. It would be well 
that you should recall John Marshall; that you should recall 
Chancellor Kent; that you should recall Alexander Hamilton; that 
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you should recall the mighty men of the bench and the bar that 
have made your life and your opportunities to pursue your busi- 
ness and secure happiness better than it is anywhere else on God’s 
green earth any here, unless it be in the country from which you 
got your inspiration—England itself. If you will recall them, I 
will adopt that principle also; but, gentlemen, this matter can- 
not be solved without your attention, without your study, without 
your investigation. While you shall always remain in the position 
of men who are capable of preserving the good that we have, 
let you also and let all of this country develop a capacity to im- 
prove; but a capacity to improve with a due regard for vested 
rights, with a due regard to individual rights, with a due regard 
to the opportunity of all its citizens being equal, open and con- 
tinuous, so that to the end there shall be in this country an oppor- 
tunitiy not only for the men that sit here before me, all or nearly 
all of whom have built up their interests and their business from 
nothing, but that there shall be an opportunity for the millions 
of youth to come afterward in this country to have equal success. 
If that shall be the result of your labors you will have indeed suc- 
ceeded, and you will have transformed your energies as business 
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men into civic righteousness and civic achievement. 
you are afloat upon a sea without a rudder. 


Without that 
(Applause. ) 


Address ot John Barrett 


Mr. Barrett delivered an interesting and instructive address 
upon the South American republics, of their resources and of the 
prospects of doing business therein. He took his hearers in vision 
through Argentina, Chile, Bolivia and the other Latin American 
countries, and dwelt at some length upon the coming advantages 
of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Barrett was listened to with marked attention, and was 
greeted with a large measure of applause when he concluded. 


Address of Hon. Charles F. Moore 

The speaking was brought to a close by 
Moore, who 
and sense. 


Hon. Charles F. 
in a witty vein made a clever speech on dollars 
The laughter of his audience frequently punctuated his 
sallies, and though the hour was late and he was last upon 
the program, he held his audience to the end and was roundly 
applauded. 


LIST OF BANQUET GUESTS 


.— S. Abbott, G. G. Abernethy, J. H. A. Acer, A. A. 
Adams, E. M. Adams, Charles Addoms, Everett Addoms, 
E. M. C. Africa, F. Alfred, John Andersen, F. W. Anderson, 
S. W. Anderson, H. P. Andrews, R. P. Andrews, S. R. Armstrong, 
F. S. Arnold, Robert Atterbury, F. A. R. Ayer, 
Ambrose Ayerst and D. J. Ayerst. 


Augsbury, F. 


—C. A. Babcock, C. Bache-Wiig, E. R. Backus, E. W. Backus, 
A. J. Bagel, C. W. Baker, John W. Banker, Leslie A. 
Banker, W. D. Ball, W. O. Ball, Edward C. Ballou, A. J. Bankard, 
Edgar G. Barratt, C. V. Barrett, John Barrett, Nicholas Bar- 
tett, N. F. Bartlett, S. H. Bassett, W. J. Bath, M. E. Battles, 
Geo. W. Becker, Herman Behr, R. D. Bertschy, Frederick Bertuch, 
L. M. Bickford and guests, C. N. Bicknell, E. F 
L. Bittner, F. E. Blunden, D. W. Bond, B. O. Booth, B. C. 
Bort, J. W. Bothwell, C. A. Bowles, W. S. Boyd, J. Brannan, 
John W. Bassington, R. Bretzner, Wm. L. Bringle, G. W. Brooks. 
Elon R. Brown, F. C. Brown, H. J. Brown and guest, H. J. 
Brown, C. M. Bryan, Robert Buchanan, John H. Buck, R. J. 
Buck, L. H. Buckley, Jonathan Bulkley, A. N. Burbank, F. T. 
Burkhardt, A. A. Bush, Mr. Bush, C. E. Bush and guest, James 
B. E. Bush, E. T. Butterworth and E. P. Butts. 


. Birmingham, 


Sa J. Cadwell, L. Calder, W. N. Caldwell, W. N. Caldwell. 

Gordon Cameron, Paper TrAvE JourNAL; James Canfield, 
J. A. Canfield, Martin Cantine, T. A. Cape, Stephen Caplin, 
Herbert F, Carpenter, I. W. Carpenter, J. A. Carpenter, A. D. 
Carrier, P. S. Carter, R. D. Carter, J. R. Carter, Charles A. 
Cass, W. A. Castle, Louis Chable, Newton, Chapin, R. C. Chapin, 
W. N. Chapin, G, G. Chauncey, L. G. Chelf, Hugh J. Chisholm, 
Hugh J. Chisholm, Jr., John A. Church, W. H. Claflin, B. R. 
Clark, C. H. Clark, Geo, F. Clark, H. Archer Clark, W. H. 
Clark, R. M. Clements, C. A. Clough, Arthur D. Coffin, J. D. 
Coffin, A. H. Cohen, C. W. Collins, Grellet Collins, Henry H. 
Collins, Jr, Isaac Collins, H. L. Condit, H. H. Conklin, Arthur 
J. Conner, John C. Cook, T. S. Coolidge, C. E. Cortis, J. W. 
Corwin, Chas. P. Cowles, Edward B. Cowles, Justus A. B. Cowles, 
Geo. E. Crafts, Samuel Cragin, W. M. Crane, Jr., C. A. Crocker, 
R. S. Crump, Wm. R. Crump, D. C. Culbertson, Allan Curtis, 
H. L. Curtis and Warren Curtis, Jr. 


Y aetearega B. Daniels, A. M. Daniels, W. L. Davis, Charles W. 
Dau, W. O. Day, W. M. Dear, C. W. Dearden, J. C. De 
coster, Lt. Eckford C. De Kay, Stephen S. Delanoy, Charles H. 
Desgrey, Col. W. S. Dewey, B. C. Dickinson, Albert Diem, Adam 
Dingwall, Hon. John A. Dix, Chas. T. Dodd, Charles T. Dole, 
James Donald, Robert Doplemann, D. H. Doremus, David M. 
Drury, C. E. Duncan, C. A. Dunklee, W. D. Duryea and C. L. 
Duval. 


—Jacob Edge, E. F. Eilert, H. W. Ellerson, Charles T. Elliott, 
C. L. Ellis, John F. Ellis, Ralph W. Ellis, E. W. Ellsworth, 
Henry Emery, James Elverson, Jr., Jacob G. Ely, S. G. Ethering- 
ton, O. L. Etnier, H. H. Everard, D. C. Everest, J. M. S. Ewing 
and P. L. Ezekiel. 


—=—John L. Farsythe, Porter Farwell, Raymond E. Farwell, 

Alton Faunce, J. H. Finley, A. B. Fishwick, F. C. Fletcher, 
M. S. Flint, J. L. Floyd, Jas. B. Forsyth, A. N: Forsythe, Alfred 
Frank, Myer Frank, B. A. Franklin, J. S. Frazee, Maury L. Free- 
man, John M. French, Editor, PAper Trape JourNAL; K. B. Ful- 
lerton, Jr., and H. S. Furminger. 


G? G. Garabrant, Geo. A. Gardner, N. L. R. Gardner, J. F. 
Garretson, T. F. Garvan, P. V. Gascoigne, W. H. Gemmell, 
Frank Gilbert, Geo. W. Gilkey, J. W. Gilkey, N. W. Gillett, W. C. 
Gillett, W. N. Gillett, Fred Gilman, Isaac Gilman, C. E. Gilpin, 
Morris Gintzler, William Glasson, Joseph Godwin, S. Goldman, 
D. F. Gottesman, G. H. P. Gould, L. B. Grant, G. E. Greene, 
W. R. Greene, F. J. Grey, Philip W. Gridley, C. H. Griffing, C. O. 
Grim, Frank Grubb, F. S. Gurney and A. W. Guy. 


H —H. Hagen, Jr., Arthur C. Hall, E. H. Hall, George E. Hall, 

John Hamilton, Thomas Hare, Jr., A. H. Harlan, Joseph W. 
Harper, R. O. Harper, Henry L. Harrington, Thomas W. Har- 
rington, James W. Harris, F. S. Harrison, H. F. Harrison, Walter 
T. Hart, Arthur C. Hastings, A. C. Hastings, Jr., F. E. Hastings, 
O. B. Hastings, O. B. Hastings, 2d, John G. Haviland, John H. 
Hawley, J. A. Hayes, N. O. Hayes, L. F. Hayward, A. T. Heath, 
H. C. Henchey, William Hermanns, W. P. Herring and guest, 
Gustav Heubach, Robert W. Higbie, H. S. Higgins, Arthur Hill, 
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Arthur H. Hill, Harold Hinckley, R. F. Hobbs, A. L. Hobson, 
H. S. Hofstra, Amor Hollingsworth, J. H. Hollingsworth, Maurice 
Hoopes, George N. Hoover, N. R. Hopkins, A. H. Hopper, Willis 
H. Howes, K. V. S Howland, William M. Hoyt, C. A. Hubbard, 
Charles L. Huff, ! rancis M. Hugo, O. E. Hungerford, James Y. 
Hunt, Thomas Hunter, W. A. Huppuch, John E. A. Hussey, G. W. 
Hutchinson, L. fF. Hyde and Orvar Hylin. 


—George A. Jaeger, J. Pazker Jefferis, G. D. Jenssen, William 
Pierce Johnson, R. W. Jolly, Paper Trape JournaL; E. A. 
Jones, H. H. Jones, Charles Jong and W. D. Judd. 


—Charles Kaseler, Frank Keeney, E. W. Keifer, Geo. C. Ken- 

nedy, Thomas Kerley, Dr. Edward Kerr, S. D. Kimball, W. 

G. Kimball, E. V. Kimbark, J. A. Kimberly, Jr., J. F. King, Peter 

King, R. V. Kingsbury, Darwin P. Kingsley, R. H. Klitz, Geo. 
W. Knowlton and Bruno Kuppers. 


—Hans Lagerlof, G. M. La Monte, George La Savauge, Nor- 
man Lang, James F. Lanigan, S. A. Lansing, A. Laubscher, 
J. M. Lavin, F. A. Leahy, Alfred Leeds, L. F. Lehr, Dr. A. Lendle, 
Frederick M. Leonard, C. P. Lesh, Daniel Lewerth, F. D. Lewis, 
W. L. Lewis, Fritz Lindenmeyr, David Lindsay, Sr., Arthur D. 
Little, Horace B. Liveright, H. C. Livermore, W. B. Livermore, 
E. G. Lloyd, H. B. Logan, Hon. James Logan, George H. Lowe, 
Allan L. Luke, Chas. W. Luke, David L. Luke, John G. Luke, 
Thomas Luke, Chester W. Lyman and F. W. Lyon. 


c—M. D. McAlpine, Dr. J. F. McCaw, John McCoy, John 
McCoy, Jr., Hon. F. B. McCurdy, R. F. McElwain, Arthur 
McEwan, R. B. McEwan, R. W. McEwan, D. F. McIntosh, Wm. 
A. McKee, Charles McKernon, C. I. McNair and Fred MeNicoll. 


Mn Joseph Macdonald, Jr., John R. Macleod, L. E. Maglath- 
lin, Mr. Maheux, John J. Mange, A. J. Marcuse, M. E. 
Marcuse, M. M. Marcuse, G. R. Markel, O. F. Marquardt, J. E. 
Marriner, E. A. Mason, J. S. Masterman, Wm. G. Mather, R. E. 
Mathers, Karl Mathie, John Matthews, Arthur G. Maury, Geo. H. 
Mead and guests, B. B. Megargee, James Meikle, Thomas Mellor, 
Dr. C. S. Merrill, Hon. E. A. Merritt, Jr., Julian Messner, Alvah 
Miller and guests, Frank P. Miller, Geo. L. Miller, Guyon Miller, 
James M. Miller, John R. Miller, N. L. Miller, O. A. Miller, Hon. 
Warner Miller, W. H. Millspaugh, James T. Mix, James N. Mohr, 
John K. Mohr, Geo. E. Montague, M. F. Montague, E. F. Moody, 
Hon. C. F. Moore, F. L. Moore, W. B. Moore, E. S. Moores, 
Edwin Morey, Sidney A. Morley, T. E. Morris, H. A. Moses, 
L. H. Moses, W. J. Mullin, Herbert Munsey, E. B. Murray, John 
C. Murray and E. L. Myers. 


—C. H. Nealley, Wm. W. Nearing, Elbert H. Neese, B. F. 
Nelson, E. B. D. Neuhauser, A. H. Nevius, D. H. Newell, 
H. W. Newhall, E. T. Newton, D. A. Nicholson, Charles E. 
Norris, F. W. Norris, Jr., Henry J. Northcott and George F. Nye. 


(Charles Oberly, George S. Oliver, George Olmsted, J. F. 
Oltrogge, Mauric O’Meara, William O’Meara, John Omwake 
and A. E, Osborn. 


p-4. L. Paddock, Alanson S. Page, J. S. Page, A. Pagenstecher, 
Jr., Felix Pagenstecher, G. Pagenstecher, R. Pagenstecher, 

A. G. Paine, Jr., Col. A. G. Paine, Paper, The Paper Mill, Paper 
Trade (Chicago), Paper Trape Journat, R. E. Parker, George H. 
ks, Andrew Patterson, George F. Perkins, George H. Perkins, 
EM. Perry, Ralph I. Perry, E. A. Peterson, H. H. Philcox, R. C. 
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Pierce, James Pirnie, Jesse L. Plass, Arthur Pohlman, J. A. 
Porter, Frank Powell, F. W. Power, W. C. Powers, C. H. Preston, 
Charles S. Proctor and N. T. Pulsifer. 


S as L. Quirk, Jr. 


-~ W. Rantoul, F. L. Ratcliff, W. J. Raybold, M. W. Reed, 
J. E. Reese, C. R. Remington, John A. Remington, L. S. 
Reynal, H. H. Reynolds, J. E. Rhodes, W. B Richardson, William 
C. Ridgway, Benjamin Riegel, George E. Riegel, John S. Riegel, 
F. A. Ritchie, J. C. Robertson, J. S. Robertson, T. J. Roche, A. M. 
Rodgers, P. H. Rodier, Jordan J. Rollins, Hon. Henry T. Rora- 
back, John J. Ross, John M. Ross, S. R. Royce and W. D. Russell. 


oe H. Scallan, G. Schirmer, Lester Schnell, Vernon R. 

Schroff, Charles Schweinler, A. C. Scrimgeour, George Sea- 
man, A. H. Searles, Jacob Seibert, J. L. Seiler, F. J. Sensenbrenner, 
John S. Sensenbrenner, Fred Seymour, Fred R. Shaw and guest, 
George C. Sherman and guests, A. B. Sherrill, D. M. Shirk, Elliott 
B. Silver, Thomas Simmons, Clifford S. Sims, Charles H. Sisson, 
Francis T. E. Sisson, George W. Sisson, Jr., R. P. Sleicher, M. B. 
Sloat, A. Lawrence Smith, August R. Smith, Thompson Smith 
and guest, Willard F. Smith, J. L. N. Smythe, Kim Snell, Arthur 
W. Snow, R. T. Spencer, George T. Standbridge, Noel Statham, 
George C. Stebbins, J. W. Stebbins, W. C. Stebbins, G. F. Steele, 
George M. Sterns, Franklin Stetson, F. L. Stevens, F. N. Stevens, 
T. J. Stevenson, J. B. Stewart, E. J. Stilwell, Thomas H. Stirling, 
H. L. Stoddard, Henry W. Stokes, Franklin Stone, Raymond 
Straus, L. Strepp, W. A. Stuart, Walter H. Stuart, Richard Stutz, 
George Sullivan, J. J. Sullivan and John G. Sutherland. 


; a Edward Taylor, Henry Taylor, H. W. Taylor, J. B. Taylor, 
James Gibson Taylor, W. A. Taylor, John W. Teller, F. G. 
TenBroeck, James B. Thayer, Morgan H. Thomas, Fred L. Thomp- 
son, R. A. Thompson, R. H. Thompson, C. B. Thorne, Gilbert G. 
Thorne, C. H. Tiffany, States D. Tompkins, C. W. Tooke, Edmond 
A. Townley and Frank E. Tufts. 


| —S. A. Upham. 
U. S. Paper Maker. 


. T. Vanderbilt, J. B. Vanderveer, Charles R. Vernon, Paul 
E. Vernon, E. R. Voight and Charles Vose. 


Lee I. Wagner, M. W. Waldorf, George Walker, T. T-~ 
Waller, Clarence H. Wandel, Kurt Wandel, Otto Wandel, 
Charles W. Ward, A. F. Wardwell, S. B. Wardwell, A. N. Waring, 
F. W. Warren, J. E. Warren, John E. Warren, J. J. Warren, M. H. 
Warren, T. E. Warren, Harrison Warrener, N. H. Waters, E. H. 
Watson, J. S. Watson, A. E. Waugh, G. C. Webb, Stuart W. Webb, 
Alden P. Webster, G. C. Wedekind, F. G. Weeks, J. B. Weis, Henry 
Wellhouse, W. V. Wentworth, M. A. Wertheimer, Charles S. 
Weston, Franklin Weston, Philip Weston, C. A. Weyerhaeuser, 
Wm. T. G. Weymouth, William A. Wheeler, A. L. Whitaker, 
Charles R. White, Fred S. White, Joseph B. White, W. C. White, 
A. E. Whiting, M. V. Wiggins, R. A. Wight, W. S. Wilson, 
Norman W. Wilson, C. M. Winchester, C. B. Wing, Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, George S. Witham, R. B. Wolf, J. T. Wolohan, C. H. 
Wood, F. L. Wood, C. A. Woodcock and guests, Petera B. Wor- 
rall, W. A. Wrase and E. E. Wright. 


= A. Young. 
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ASSOCIATED DEALERS DINE 


Paper Mill Supply Men of New York Hold an Evening of Good Cheer—Presentation of Silver 
Service to Secretary F. H. Chase—Co-operation of Associations Urged by Arthur C. 





» or thereabouts on Wednesday, February 14 


The time was 7.3! 
the place was Louis Martin's, once the far-famed Café de L’Opera, 
and the occasion was the fourth annual banquet of the Associated 
Dealers in Paper Mill Supplies of New York. This announcement 
all but carries its own story. "Twas an evening of feast, good cheer 
and fraternal revelry that will linger long in the memories of the 


’ 


Epwarp J. SMITH, 


President. 


participants. The “all but” exception was a matter of a pleasant 
surprise to Secretary F. H. Chase. It took the form of a presenta- 
tion to that gentleman of a substantial case of silver, suitably en- 
graved and encased in a handsome mahogany box. A spontaneous 
outburst of applause followed the presentation by the toastmaster, 
Henry Atterbury, and there was no doubting its sincerity nor the 
teal delight it gave his fellow members to furnish Mr. Chase with 
a token of appreciation for the valuable services he has so long, so 
faithfully and so cheerfully rendered the association. 

Mr. Atterbury is noted for his silvery locks and his silvery 
tongue, and so when it came to making a presentation of silver he 
naturally acquitted himself in a manner sterling. But it is always 
expected of Mr. Atterbury, and he never disappoints anyone. In 
o way both pleasant and sincere he called attention to the untiring 
services of the secretary and the good he had accomplished. It was 
enough to make a man of Mr. Chase’s disposition blush with pride. 
He bore his honors manfully, but took no pains to conceal the 
Pleasure that this token of appreciation and affection had made 
upon him. His response echoed back the sentiment of good will 
and the delight that this acknowledgment of good work well done 
had brought to him. He had, he said, worked for the love of the 
association, but he felt that perhaps he was holding office too long, 
and that he had better step aside to make way for some other 
Worthy member. The very thought, however, was emphatically 
resented by the assembly, so there was nothing more for Mr. 





Hastings, of the A. P. P. A., and Frank C. Overton, of the Dealers 


Chase to do but to look as pleased as we know 
his office and his silver. 

The president, Thomas Smith, called the meeting to order at 
the completion of the dinner in a short speech, wherein he briefly 
outlined the progress and purposes of the organization, and spoke 
of the benefit always derived from listening to the views and ex- 
periences of others. He then introduced the toastmaster. 

The first speaker of the evening was Arthur C. Hastings, presi- 
dent of the American Paper and Pulp Association. In introducing 
him Mr. Atterbury touched lightly upon the accomplishments of 
the manufacturing organization and the great advance for good 
that it had made under the management of Mr. Hastings. The 
subject chosen for Mr. Hastings was the “Value of Co-operation in 
Associations.” He had been selected to speak from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint, and was slated to be followed by Frank C. Over- 
ton to speak as a member of the association and a dealer. 

Mr. Hastings is nothing if he is not practical. He speaks as he 
acts—promptly, briefly and to the point—and he wastes no words 
over what he has to say. 


he felt and accept 


He began by narrating a condition of 
the industry as he found it within his own recollection, when the 
mills were very small, cheap affairs, sometimes run by a man and 


















































F. H. CHAsE, 


Secretary. 


his wife, and when the tin peddler and ragman came round in his 
wagon and swapped his wares with the good housewife for paper 
stock. This was a beginning not many years 2go of the present 


enormous industry. The change was brought about by associatiom 


and co-operation, and never were the principles of co-operation 
more imperative for the universal success of the industry tham 
To achieve the best results and preserve an easy and con- 


today. 
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tented mind there should be harmony between buyer and seller, and 
a well understood system of trade, based upon recognized 
standards. 

The mill, he said, would be very much better off, and so would 
the dealers, if they both knew that the trade between them was ona 
basis of value which had been predetermined. And then, again, 
there should be a system of settling disputes by arbitration, rather 
than by the slower, more expensive and often unfair process by 
law. 

A fair system of arbitration, Mr. Hastings declared, with the aid 
of unbridled publicity, would go a long way to eliminate the dis- 
putes and troubles that are a source of annoyance to the trade 
today. Make it a matter of necessity for a man to be honest, he 
said. Put him in a class of honest men and keep the limelight 
turned on him, and he is more than likely to keep honest like the 
others. He would have to be if he hoped to retain his business. 
If. for instance, a buyer became notorious for making claims that 
were disallowed by the arbitration committee, he would become a 
marked man and undesirable as a business risk. 

Mr. Hastings made a strong plea for co-operation between the 
four associations—the manufacturers, the jobbers, the stock dealers 
and the consumers as represented by the Typothete. He invited 
the association to formulate a plan and submit it to the manufac- 
turers, and he felt sure that the only possible objections to it would 
be minor ones or trifles which could and would be readily adjusted. 
He referred to the trouble that has arisen in the trade through the 
passage of the so-called reciprocity act, and the subsequent demand 
of foreign nations for the same free trade as had been accorded 
to Canada. 

He said that while the manufacturers were opposed to the free 
admission of pulp and paper, and would fight to have the act re- 
pealed, yet if this could not be done they would fight just as hard 
for an all-round free list to embrace everything that entered into 
the manufacture of paper and for paper machinery and appliances. 


ApotpH SALOMON, 


Vice President. 


He said the stock dealers were entitled to a share of consideration, 
and that if they would co-operate with the manufacturers the latter 
could cut their cloth in accordance with whatever price changes 
might result, as all were entitled to a fair profit and should insist 


upon having it. Mr. Hastings’ speech was greeted with much 
applause, 


Mr. Overton’s plea was also for co-operation, though he was 


disposed to lay the blame for the lack of it on the mills, rather 
than upon the dealers. The spirit between the dealers in raw 
material and the mills was not always what it should be. He inti- 
mated that underlying it was a tinge of selfishness, which should 
not be. He appealed to the manufacturers to help the dealers, ag 
in the end the gain of the latter would be that of the former. 

A serious trouble the dealers had to contend with was the un- 


D. M. Hicks, 


Treasurer. 


certainties arising from the duties that might be imposed on foreign 
stock coming into this country. The ways of the appraiser are 
devious and wonderful, so to speak, and there is no telling what 
technical construction they will put upon a paragraph to increase 
the rate of duty, so that an importer who has bought and sold in 
good faith and with presumably a clear understanding of what he 
is doing, never really knows how he is going to stand. What is 
needed is a clearly defined tariff, not one which, for instance, 
judges as to whether a piece of gunny is suitable only for paper 
stock by the exact number of holes in it. There is too much of 
a desire on the part of customs authorities to go upon the assump- 
tion that the stock might possibly be used for something else. 
There is too much elasticity in judgment of this sort, and the im- 
porter has to pay the penalty every time. 

Mr. Overton called upon the manufacturers to help the importers 
by lending their influence to have a trouble of this kind adjusted. 
The importers, he said, did not ask for free pulp, but since this 
favor had been granted to Canada the foreign nations were entitled 
to the same treatment and the duty now paid should be refunded. 
The Government, he said, tried to escape responsibility by throwing 
the onus of the decision upon the courts, and the importers had 
engaged counsel to fight for their rights, which in turn would 
benefit the mills. 

The speaker also appealed to the mills to help in a movement to 
get favorable transportation rates. Their influence would be felt, 
he claimed, owing to the value of the heavy tonnage to the carriers. 

He regretted that in some instances certain manufacturers had 
shown a disposition to stand off, as, for instance, when the pro- 
posed rules of trade had been adopted by the New York and 
Philadelphia associations. These rules, however, he explained, 
were but just and reasonable, and should find favor with all fair- 
minded business men. “Let the mills meet us half way,” he said, 
“and they themselves will have less reason to complain. If they 
don’t believe it, let them try and they will see. When they wake 
up we will not have to coax; they will come running.” 

Other speakers listed to speak were General Horatio King and 
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PITTSBURG. BUFFALO CO. 


“THE JONES INTERESTS” 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
RE AE CR 


Especially Adapted for Economical Use by the PAPER TRADE 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURG 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT BUFFALO PHILADEPHIA CHICAGO YOUNGSTOWN 


TESTED AND TRIED, THE JOLLY JORDAN 


HAS PROVED BY CONTINUAL 
SUCCESSFUL USE THAT IT IS 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT. ITS 
EQUAL FOR SERVICE AND 
ECONOMY IS YET TO BE PRO- 
DUCED. WRITE US FOR LIST 
OF USERS IN YOUR VICINITY. 


J. & W. JOLLY, INC., 


Beating Engines 
Washing Engines 

Mixing Engines 
Breaking Engines 
Cooking Engines 


Wood or Iron Tubs; adapted to 
every paper mill condition 


Jordan Engines—s sizes 


Board Machines 
Stuff Chests, Dusters, Pumps, Etc., Etc. 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 











February 15, 1912. 


Books for Paper Makers 


WOOD PULP AND ITS USES. By Cross & Bevan, with the 
collaboration of W. N. Bacon; just out, 264 pages, $2.00. 

It treats of the Structural Elements of Wood; Cellulose as a 
Chemical Individual_ and Typical Colloid; Wood Pulps in Rela- 
tion to Sources of Supply; the manufacture of Mechanical Wood 
Pulp; News and Printings; Wood Pulp Boards; Utilization of 
Wood Waste; Testing of Wood Pulp for Moisture; Wood Pulp 
and Textile Industries, Specimen Pages—Various Types of Paper. 


PAPER MAKERS’ POCKET BOOK. By James Beveridge. 
$4.00. New and enlarged edition, specially compiled for mill 
operatives, engineers, chemists, and office officials. 


PRACTICAL PAPER MAKING. By George Clapperton. $2.50. 
A general treatise on the subject covering the whole field. 


THE ART OF PAPER MAKING. By Alex. Watt. $3.00. 
Chapters are devoted to all the various departments and branches 
of paper making. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. By R. G. Sindall, F. C. S. 
Price, $2.00, _ 
A popular treatise on the subject. 


THE PAPER MILL CHEMIST. (Pocket Edition.) By H. P. 
Stevens, M.A., Ph.D. Price, $2.50. 

j = in handy form all necessary information, with tables and 

index. 


CHAPTERS ON PAPER MAKING. By Clayton Beadle. In 6 
Volumes. $2.00 per Volume. 
A series of lectures, to which are added Questions and Answers. 


PAPER MAKING. By Cross & Bevan. $5.00. 3d Edition. A 


Text Book. 
One of the standard works and written by scientific experts. 


THE DYEING OF PAPER PULP. By Julius Erfurt. $7.50. 
An extensive and exhaustive treatise covering the effect of 


colors on pulp. 
CELLULOSE. By Cross & Bevan. $4.00. 
An outline of the chemistry of the structural elements of plants. 
RESEARCHES ON CELLULOSE. New Editi 
By Cross & Bevan. Price $2.50. on 
Deals with the technical progress of cellulose of value to the 
practical paper maker. 
PAPER TECHNOLOGY. By R. W. Sindall, F. C. S. $4.00. 
The book gives a birdseye view of the subject of paper making. 
THE TREATMENT OF PAPER FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES. 
By Louis Edgar Andés. $2.50, 


A practical introduction to the preparation of paper products 
for a great variety of purposes. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LAKE PIGMENTS FROM ARTI- 
FICIAL COLORS. By Francis H. Jennison, F.I.C., F. € S. 


A useful book for 
paper manufacturers, wall paper printers, sur- 
face coated paper manufacturers, etc. —* 


PRACTICAL TESTING OF RAW MATERIALS. By Dyson. 


5.00. 
Its title denotes the field covered. 


A MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN i 
- By Aust 
7 ao remenry in Harvard University. ry ~ 
€s, diagrams, etc., relating to th 
valuation of logs, standing timber and Soreat inde. — 


MILLWRIGHTING. B 
R - By A. James F. Hobart, M. E. F 
remnical expert on the staff of the Paper Trade Samer” ey 


he purpose of this book i de Jc x 
work where others left of oe a aS eee ee 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of the price given, by the 
LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL COMPANY 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


{In every instance remittance must accompany order. 
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Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


CHILLED ROLLS 


% 


CALENDERS 


WITH PATENT HYDRAULIC LIFT 
ROLL GRINDING MACHINES 


Estimates 


ITH increasing values in timber- 
land, accuracy in estimates of 
standing timber is all important. 

We are practical foresters and make all 

estimates according to the most approved 

methods, assuring the smallest margin of 

error. We furnish forest maps showin 

the character and location of timber an 

the average stand in each, as well as the 

topography; also the blocking of townships 

in one mile blocks, a most necessary piece 

of work in the economic operation of 

timber lands. 

We survey wild lands for the renewal of 

lines to prevent encroachment and to get 

actual acreage, the old surveys often being faulty. 

We appraise for present and future worth— 

of particular importance to Bond and Banking 

Houses in connection with purchases and sales. 

Our Booklet G, “Applied Forestry,” will 
prove of interest. Mailed upon request. 


We ere pleased to refer you to the H. 
y. S. Ferguson, Engineer, 200 Fifth Avenue, ter York City; 
Y Katahdin Pulp and Paper Company, Boston, Mass.; Bonne 
Terre Farming and Cattle Company, Bonne Terre, Mo.; Chi- 
coutimi Pulp and Paper Company, Chicoutimi, P. Q., Canada. 


y Appleton & Sewall © 


INCORPORATED 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OLD TOWN, ME. BANGOR, ME. 
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COMPACT A HIGH GRADE UNIT 


DURABLE ™ AT A FAIR PRICE 
QUIET RUNNING {| CZ FOR THE QUALITY 


CLASS VS-7 


Lubrication.—Automatic and continuous. Either gravity (with supply tank and 
rotary pump) or forced. 

Watershed Partition and distance piece separates cylinder and frame. 

Regulation Automatic.—Variation between no load and full load not over one 
and one-half per cent. Independent engines built also for throttling regulation. 

Material and Workmanship.—The best obtainable. 

Steam Consumption.—Lowest of any simple vertical engine built. 

Accurate Balance.—Insures freedom from vibration. 

Continuous Operation at high speeds for long periods with very little attention. 

Generator.—Sturtevant Multipolar; Designed and built for use with VS-7 en- 
gines. 


AS GOOD A SET AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO BUILD 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 172-Q VS-7 Generating Set 80 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. Hyde Park, Mass. 


Will cut a higher pile of 
stock more accurately— 
with greater rapidity 
—with fess clamping 
pressure—and the knife 
will do fawice the volume 
of work without sharpen- 
ing, than can be done by 
any other method. 

Let us send full par- 
ticulars, list of users 
and our little booklet 
Testimony. 

The cut shows posi- 
tion of table and stock 
while machineis cutting. 


The Seybold 
Machine Gompany 


Highest Grade Machinery for 


Bookbinders, Printers, Lithogra- 
phers, Paper Mills, Paper Box 
Makers, Etc. 


Home Office and Factory: 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Branches: 


New York Atlanta San Francisco Winnipeg 
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the Rev. W. W. Giles, both of whom were unfortunately prevented 
by illness from attending. st 

The toastmaster then introduced William Pickney Hamilton, Jr., 
as the son of the associate of the late Howard Lockwood, who 
forty years ago established Tue Paper TRADE JOURNAL, Mr. 
Hamilton made a witty address and won his way at once into the 
favor of his audience. 

The last speaker of the evening was Cresswell McLaughlin, of 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, who, alternating between speech and 
story, kept his hearers convulsed with laughter during a full half 
hour, every minute of which they enjoyed. 

The banquet committee to which was due the success of the 
evening comprised A. Salomon, chairman; R. B. Atterbury and 
F. H. Chase. On the reception committee was Peretz Rosenburg, 
Philip Knight, Thomas F. Garvan, Louis Darmstadt, S. Goldman, 
Henry Atterbury, Thomas Norton, James Rosenberg, A. J. Keller, 
P. McMeel and A. Ragone. 

The firms represented at the dinner were: Atterbury Brothers, 
Inc.; J. Anderson & Co., E. Butterworth & Co., Ira L. Beebe & 
Co., C. D. Brown & Co., Box Board and Lining Company, Castle, 
Gotthiel & Overton, Chase & Norton, Vito G. Cantassano, George 
Carrizzo & Co., Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, M. Flynn, Gatti 
McQuade Company, P. Garvan, Inc.; Richard Godfrey, E. Gross & 
Co., William Hughes, Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Daniel M. Hicks, 
George F. Hills Company, Rudolph Helwig, J. H. Lyon & Co., 
John Lacorazza, Maine Paper Stock Company, George W. Millar & 
Co., Marx Maier, The Maurice O’Meara Company, M. Pascarrella, 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, New York Waste Paper Company, 
Thomas Smith & Son, Felix Salomon & Co., Salomon Brothers & 
Co., Adolph Salomon, M. Shea P. S. Company, Troiano & Defina 
and the trade press. 


CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 


PAPER TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the National Paper Trade 


Association was held on Wednesday, February 14, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. 


The morning session was devoted to routine 


Joun LEsLIE, ° 


President National Paper Trade Association. 


Feports and business, while the afternoon was taken up by general 
discussions on trade matters and important subjects taken up in 
the reports read during the forenoon. A telegram was received 
during the session from the Coast Paper Dealers’ Association, 
Stating. that they had been formed with an original membership 


of seven, and applying for membership to the National Associa- 
tion. The matter was discussed thoroughly and the new asso- 
ciation elected a member. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John Leslie, of the John Leslie Paper Company, Minneap- 


R. P. ANDREWS. 
Treasurer, 


olis, Minn.; first vice president, Joseph P. Alling, of the Alling & 
Cory Company, Rochester, N. Y.; second vice president, Thomas 
F. Smith, of the Louisville Paper Company, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Fritz Lindenmeyr, of Henry Lindenmeyr & Co., New 


FE. U. Kimpark, 

Retiring President, 
York; treasurer, R. P. Andrews, of the R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, Washington, D. C., and corresponding sécretary, W. C. 
Ridegway, 41 Park row, New York city. 


THe Paper TRADE JouRNAL regrets that the usual extended re- 
port of the meeting of the National Paper Trade Association does 
not appear with us this year. The secretary failed to furnish the 
minutes in time for publication, and it was impossible for us to 


delay the getting out of this edition beyond the time limit already 
set.—EbITor. 
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PROMISES 


How few appreciate the moral obliga- | 
tion embodied in a promise. A promise LYRE STEAM BOWER Y KS "mse 
is a guarantee to do or not to do certain ae ie, 
things. It should never be broken. With 
a reputation for doing as we promise, 


Bs 
backed by the merits of our 


ROTARY BLEAGH BOILERS, is there any doubt as to the reason why o 


are doing business with over seven hundred 
Paper Mills. If you have any need we can supply, just write us for “FACTS.” 


HOLYOKE STEAM BOILER WORKS, HOLYOKE, mass. 


Manufacturers of Rotary Bleach Boilers—Digesters—Extension Furnaces with Pateat Water Circulation Cover 



























FRICTION PULLEY & MACHINE WorkKs 


Manufacturers of 


GRINDERS, WET MACHINES, “SUCCESS” SCREENS, CHIPPERS, 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, WOLF PATENT CYLINDER MOULD for Wet Machines, 
PULP REDUCERS and WATER SCREENS. 


HUDSON FALLS (siayih) NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Patented Steel Cable, Chain 
and Belt 


Conveyors 


Are the BEST for Conveying 
Pulp Logs, Chips, Tan Bark and Coal 
Send for Catalogue No. 32. 

Originators and Patentees of the CARLE CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
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| Samson Hydraulic Turbines 


7000 Horse-Power 





The illustration shows one of the two units in- 
stalled for the Penn Iron Mining Co , Vulcan, Mich. 
Each unit consists of Eight turbines connected on 
One Horizontal Shaft which is direct coupled to gen- 
erator. Head of water 25 feet, total capacity both 
units 7000 H. P. We build these turbines in all 
sizes and styles to meet various conditions. Send 
us your specifications and allow us to submit prices 
Do you want our latest literature? 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 304 Lagonda St., Springfield, Ohio 
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SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The second nnual banquet of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation was held Wednesday evening, February 14, at the Hotel 
Astor. To saj 
In all 323 were present, and each and every one expressed the 
opinion that the affair was one of the best of its kind ever held 


that it was a success would be putting it mildly. 

























Tuomas F. Smita, 


Second Vice President. 


by a trade association. Men from all parts of the States—and 
even from Canada—were there to renew old friendships and 
spend an evening of fun and frolic around the festive board. The 
dinner reflects much credit not only upon the association, but 
upon the committee appointed by President Kimbark to make all 
preparations. 

One of the features of the evening was the presence of the 
ladies, who entered into the songs and general festivity with as 
much enthusiasm as did the men. Instead of the regular speech- 
making a vaudeville program par excellence, under_the personal 
Supervision of Professor Van Baar, 
assemblage for more than five hours. 
The menu follows: 


served to entertain the 


Cape Cods. 


Cream Raphael Aux Fleurons. 


Olives. Celery. Radishes. 


Salted Almonds. 


Aiguillettes of Kingfish, Sautés Meuniere. 
Potatoes Lorette. 





Filet de 


3ceuf, Portugaise. 
Tomates Farcis. 


Haricots Panaches. 
Coquilles of Sweetbreads a la Reine. 


Sorbet Créme de 





Menthe. 


Roast Philadelphia Squab au Cresson. 


Salade de Saison. 


Fai in — ; . ad ; 
ney Ices (in Glass Jardiniére). Petits Fours. Fruits Assortis. 


Café Noir. 





The dinner was enlivened by the singing at intervals of popu- 
lar selections by E. C. 
the choruses. 


Havens, with the guests joining in with 


The artists who assisted in making the evening an enjoyable 
one consisted of (Charles L. Van 
Baar, Fennell and Tyson, entertainers and dancers; 
Melville Ellis, entertainer at piano; Jones & Deely, eccentric come- 
dians; Irene Franklin and Burt Green, society entertainers; Frank 
Tinney, a blackface artist; West & Sickles, comedy musical enter- 
tainers, and E. C. Havens. 

Those present were: 

A> A. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Addoms, Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett Addoms, Jos. T. Alling, R. P. Andrews, H. P. An- 

W. Andrews, F. W. Anderson & Co., Geo. C. Andrew, 

F. S. Arnold, Miss Harriette M. Arnold and Miss Gladys Arnold. 
Frank W. Babbitt, O. G. 


B M. E. Battles, Wm. N. Belknap, Leon Beck, L. N. Bickford, 
C. N. Bicknell, Jas. E. Bradley, Neill S. Brown, Henry P. Brown- 
ing, Louis H. Buckley, E. G. Bullis, Fred T. 
thur M. Burr. 


ee and Mrs. I. W. Carpenter, J. A. Carpenter, Miss Carpen- 
ter, James Richard Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Angus Cameron, 
A. P. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. S. Caplin, H. Caplin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert W. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. O. Cameron, John A. 
Church, H. B, Chandlee, Cincinnati Cordage and Paper Company, 
R. M. €lements, C. A. Clough, W. H. Clark, Grellet Collins, 
Thos. N. Cook, Miss Ruth Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S. Con- 
over, Mrs. F. X. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Coye, A. J. Corning, 
cS K. Cree, Jr., D. C. Culbertson and F. B. Cum- 
mings. 


Van Baar and his orchestra 
director) ; 


drews, L. 


Bauman, Mr. and Mrs. W., J. Bath, 


Burkhardt and Ar- 





Corning, T. 


| —Chas. W. Dan, John Detweiler, Albert Diem, B. C. Dickin- 

son, W. M. Donaldson, Miss Donaldson, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Allan Donaldson, Mr. Dodge, H. W. Doremus, D. H. Doremus, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Droppelman, Mr. and Mrs. A. 


E. Dubéy and 
Charles Duncan. 

































































E. E. Wricut, 


Arrangement Committee. 


—Mr. and Mrs. P. W. Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Eaton, 
— George Eastwood, W. S. M. Edlin, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Eick, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ellis, H. W. Ellerson, Henry Emery, 
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FROZEN and DRY PULP 
in a RYTHER SHREDDER 


IS SHREDDED AT THE RATE OF 5 TONS, 
DRY WEIGHT, PER HOUR, WITH 17 TO 25 H. P. 


‘ UMBER 


Relieve Your Beaters—Increase Production 


St. Regis Paper Co., Deferiet, N. Y. 
Champion Paper Co., Carthage, N. Y. WRITE US 
Remington-Martin Co., Norfolk, N. Y. FOR 


International Paper Co., Ft. Edward, N. Y. INFORMATION 
Berlin Mills Co., Berlin, N. H. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE CO., CARTHAGE, N. Y. + 
in prums; orn MAKE YOUR 
OWN BLEACH, CHLORINE 
ann CAUSTIC LIQUOR 
FROM SALT, WITH THE 
‘al W 1} F H TOWNSEND ELECTROLYTIC CELL 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


(HIGHEST TEST) 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Improved Belt Conveyors 


We manufacture Improved Belt Conveyors of several styles, 
troughing the belt or running it flat, as conditions may 
warrant. These conveyors are economical of power, simple 
in design, capable of running 24 hours per day, and require 
little time or attention from any one. ‘There’s no harm in 
writing us. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. “sth st” Chicago 


New York City, Fulton Building, 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St. 


ey 
rag 
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CAMERON SLITT 


is designed for HEAVY DUTY and for PRECISE ACCURACY 
It will earn your approval and we are willing to deliver machines on trial. 
A MODERN MACHINE FOR MODERN REQUIREMENTS 


OPERATES ON PAPER AND CLOTH 
CAMBRON MACHINE CO., 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, New York 















i912. 


February 15, 
——— 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Esleeck, Irving N. Esleeck, E. F. Evans and 
J. M. S. Ewing. 


_R. H. Fischel, H. A. Fitzgerald, J. L. Floyd, Francis G, Flint, 
Jas. B. Forsyth and Mrs. and Mrs, C. K. Freeman 


_N. R. Gardner, W. C. Gillett, W. N. Gillett, I. W. Gilky, 
Geo. Gilky, I. Gilman & Co., Miss Elizabeth Graffam, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Green and Miss Elsa Gross. 


—Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Hastings, Thos. J. Hare, Arthur Hayes, 
H Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Hayward, J. H. Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur C. Hall, John G. Haviland, N. O. Hays, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Harrington, H. Hagen, Jr., H. C. Henchey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Hill, Miss Virginia Hilleary, N. R. Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Francis Hock, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Holden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thos. Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. John E. A. Hussey, C. F. Hubbs and 
J. Y. Hunt. 


—Mr. and Mrs, Geo. T. Jenkinson, Rowland W. Jolly, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. T. Judd and Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Judd. 






—R. C. Kastner, Chas. F. Keith, M. J. Kelley, E. U. Kimbark, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Kinn and Mr. and Mrs. S. Dana Kimball. 




































W. GC. Rineway, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


eq Lambscher, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Lathrop, Mr. and Mrs. 

R. R. Lasher, Alfred Leeds, G. R. Le Sauvage, John Leslie, 
C. P. Lesh, David Lindsay, Jr., W. Allan Lindsay, David Lindsay, 
John E. Linde, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Lindenmeyr, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludwig Lindenmeyr, James Logan, Geo. H. Lowe, J. S. Lune- 
schloss and John G. Luke. 


McLtarles McDowell, F. L. McClellan, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
McKernon, Mr. McNicoll, Mr. ana Mrs. McNair and Mr. 
and Mrs, W. F, McQuillen. 


M —E. A. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Masterman, E. L. Marston, 

Harry T. Maynard, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. May, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. May, Jr., Leslie W. May, Mr. and Mrs, A. G. 
Mawry, B. B. Megargee, Mr. and Mrs, G. Frank Merriam, O. A. 
Miller, J. R. Miller, W. B. Moore, H. A. Moses and Mr, Munch. 
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Nacht, A. H. Nevins, D. A. Nicholson and 


 Birg and Mrs. J. 
J. Paul Nolting. 
er and Mrs. Maurice O’Meara, Mr. and Mrs. William 
O’Meara, George Olmsted and H. A. Olmsted. 


Paper Maker, Paper, 


So TRADE JOURNAL, Paper Mill, 
Palmer, A. G. Paine, Jr., 


Inc., Felix Pagenstecher, R. B. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Perkins, Jr., E. A. Petrequin, A. F. Peck, 
C. N. Phelps, H. E. Platt, F. W. Power, Carroll J. Post, Jr. 
C. H. Preston, Mr. Mrs. Charles S. and W. M. 
Pringle. 


gee Quirk. 


gprs and Mrs. W. J. Reybold, I. H. Reed, J. Evan Reese, 
W. B. Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, Mr. and Mrs 
W. C. Ridgway, J. Albert Robins, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. F. Roe, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Robertson and 
James Ross. 


and Proctor 


—H. Newton Schillinger, Mrs. Frank Schneller, Thos. H. 

Scallan, Geo. H. Seddon, Elliot B. Silver, W. B. Sleigh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Smith, J. L. N. Smythe, Thos. F. 
Smith, A. Smith, A. F. Smith, Willard F. Smith, R. W. Spencer, 
C. W. Spickerman, Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Steinman, A. Arthur 
Stewart, E. J. Stilwell, William Steadman, Stevenson, 
Henry W. Stokes and George Sullivan. 


Louis 


i ee = G. Taylor, R. H. Thompson, Jas. B. Thayer, A. C. 
Thomas, Morgan H. Thomas and F. E. Tufts. 


Co Paper and Twine Company and S. A. Upham. 
_ and Mrs. W. L. Van Alystyne and Paul E. Vernon. 


bien and Mrs. M. W. Warren, K. S. Warner, G. C. Weder- 
kind, Franklin Weston, C. H. White, A. E. Whiting, George 
W. Wheelwright, Col. C. B. Wing, A. L. Whitaker, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Wight, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Wilson, E. P. Winter, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Wilson, W. S. Wilcox, John W. Wolohan, Harry 
J. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Wright and Wright Cutter Com- 
pany. 


GANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Orrawa, Canada, February 13, 1912—The Canadian Forestry 
Association, which held its thirteenth annual convention in Ottawa 
on February 7 and 8, made several practical recommendations to 
the Federal and Provincial governments for improvements in the 
conservation methods applied to the pulp wood and timber re- 
sources of the country. Hon. R. L. Borden, Premier, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Opposition leader, joined in congratulating the 
association on its work. Premier Borden averred that in the 
matter of forests in Canada there was a tendency to prodigality. 
Canada had not shown a great deal of discrimination in the reser- 
vation of the proper soils for forests and agriculture. The asso- 
ciation was in accord with this view, and at the closing session 
passed a resolution calling for the inspection of the public domain 
and the inclusion in forest reserves of lands unsuited for farming. 
Where forests are required for watersheds governments are asked 
to carry out such a policy at the earliest date. 
Another resolution declared that in view of the fact that the 
expenditure on forest management in Canada is less than 1 cent 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


FOR THE PAPER TRADE 
SOLD ON A GUARANTEED EFFICIENCY BASIS 


PRICES AND ANALYSES ON APPLICATION 


HENRY W. SOMERS 


MINER AND SHIPPER OF HIGH GRADE COAL 
ALBANY TRUST CO. BUILDING, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Power Plant Piping CcomPLeTte Heating Plants 
WILLIAM A. POPE, 20 West Lake St., CHICAGO 
THERE ARE REASONS FOR OUR REPEATED INSTALLATIONS 


CLEAN WATER 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Our Filters will supply your mill with a clean sparkling water 
at low cost. Why not eliminate those black specks in the 
paper? We have done it for others. Let us do it for you. 
Drop us a postal and our representatibe will call 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. - Florence, Mass. 
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per acre of the forest lands, while the average in other countries 
range from 2 cents per acre to $1.90 per acre, that the Federal 
and provincial governments should provide larger appropriations to 
assure efficiency of management and increasing profit from the 
forests. The governments were urged to apply tests as to quali- 
fications of all appointees to the Forestry Service, and in the case 
of Federal officers that they should be under the Civil Service 
Commission. 

One of the interesting suggestions made in the convention on this 
point was that Indians would make excellent forest rangers. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, of Washington, asserted that it was wholly impos- 
sible to get efficient fire rangers if political reasons were allowed 
to have weight. Prof. J. M. Macoun, of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, said that so long as politicians appointed fire rangers there 
would always be fires. 

The inroad made on the pulp wood supply was deprecated and 
a resolution passed against the exportation in large quantities of 
spruce and balsam Christmas trees. H. R. McMillan, of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Branch, advocated experiments in utilization of 
sawmill and other waste, with a view to extending the pulp indus- 
try. The association went on record in favor of a Government 
laboratory for testing and investigating the physical and me- 
chanical qualities of Canadian woods for the purpose of increasing 
their uses. John Hendry, of Vancouver, was elected president to 
succeed George Y. Chown, of Kingston. James Lawler was re- 
elected secretary, and was accorded a vote of thanks for the suc- 
cess of the convention and for the largely increased membership. 

E. 


Sabin-Robbins to Build New Warehouse 

The Sabin-Robbins Paper Company, of Middletown, was this 
week granted a permit by the building inspector to build its new 
paper warehouse, which it is estimated will cost $14,000. 

The structure will be of steel and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, with a substantial making the building entirely fire- 
proof. The front will be made of brick panel walls. The new 
structure will cover ten city lots and will be located east of 
Charles street and north of Marietta avenue. 


roof, 


Hearing on Lands and ——" Bill 


ALBANY, 
the Fx rest, 


February 15, 1912-—A public hearing will be held by 
Fish and Game Committees of the Senate and As 
sembly on the bill to amend the conservation law relating to lands 
and forests, February 20 and 21 


bill now before the 


The Conservation Commission’s 
seeks not only to enlarge the 
State’s authority with reference to the reforestation of public 
lands, but also aims to encourage tree planting by private land 
owners. 


Legislature 


There are several important changes in the forestry law pro- 
posed by this bill, but the two most progressive features undoubt- 
edly are those relating to the regulation of timber cutting on cer- 
tain private lands, and to afford taxation relief to the owner who 
teforests denuded or idle soil. 


Changes in Eaton, ae & Pike Gompany 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Company, held February 5, Charles Davis was elected 
director and second vice president, and William H. Eaton was 
elected treasurer, so that the officers of the company now are: 
Arthur W. Eaton, president; William A. Pike, first vice president; 


William H. Eaton, sec retary and treasurer, and Charles C. Davis, 
second vice president. 
Mr. D 


avis has been man: ager of the company’s New York office 


i : 
since it was established some four years ago, and will have par- 


ticular charge of the sales department of the business, the posi- 


tion of sales man: iger being discontinued. 


W. J. Willoughby, now assistant the New York 
office, will be made manager. 

Mr. Davis will spend part of his time each week at the New 
York office, and the balance at the factory office, and later expects 
to locate permanently in Pittsfield. He has been associated with 
the company for some fifteen years, and has a thorough knowledge 
of the business and a very wide acquaintance with the trade gen- 
erally throughout the country. 


manager of 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER GOMPANY 


The statement for the six months 
31, 1911, has been the International Paper Company, 
and copy of same sent to the stockholders, together with the fol- 
lowing letter from President A. N. Burbank: 

Your directors submit herewith their report for the six months 
ended December 31, I9QII. 

At the meeting in November it was voted to change the 
year of your company from June 30 to December 31. 

In accordance with the above vote this six months’ report is 
issued, covering the period stated, and the fifteenth annual report 
will be issued at the close of your next fiscal year, namely, Decem- 
ber 31, 1912 


financial ending December 


issued by 


fiscal 


Report OF TREASURER. 
The following balance sheet shows the condition of the company 


at the close of the fiscal year ended December 31, 1911: 


Accounts receivable 

Notes receivable fatsgececuanea 
Finished goods and materials, and supplies 

Interest and discount adjustment 


1,195,598. 
6,274,387 

60,806. 5 
1,990,852. 
3,456,689. 
9,983,078. 
45,126,408. 

4,180.: 

I 1,905 «3 


Due from subsidiary companies...... 
Woodlands 
Securities of sundry corporations 

BEUE plants amd Wer POWER. oc occ since cccscceseccccescces 
Sinking fund account 

PUCMINe BN Cas 5 o.oo ccc c cece sucdsodeeenesecs 


$71,946,698. 


LIABILITIES. 
Current ‘ $616,721. 
Notes payable setenel. 
Dividend payable 


accounts payable 


January 15, 2,033. 
Accrued bond interest and water re . 264,365. 
First consolidated mortgage 6 per cent. 8,782,000. 
Divisional mortgage bonds 2,348,000. 
Consolidated mortgage 


convertible 5 per cent. gold bonds. . +343,000. 


Common stock 7,442,800. 
Preferred ok KMeetdenecame 5a .700. 


Surplus Kees : .078. 3 


$71,946,698. 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS FOR THE MONTHS ENDEI 


DECEMBER 31, 


IgII, 


Gross income 


Cost of raw material and manufacturing, in- 


cluding expenses of administration, 


divisions, and cost of selling product.... 


insurance and bond interest 


$9,599,967.17 


Taxes, 605,553.86 


Surplus for period 


Surplus July 1, 1911 


Surplus December 31, $9,646,07 


BurBaNK, Treasurer. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRAR. 


‘e hereby certify that $4,985,000 is the entire principal 


“notes payable” 


amount of Inter- 


national Paper Company registered by us outstanding 


at the close of business December 31, 1911, 
registrar. 


as shown by our records as 
BaNKers Trust CoMPANny, 
B. W. 


Jones, Assistant Secretary. 








A GOOD PAPER MILL 
SHOULD HAVE A GOOD BELT 
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“1846 PARA” Belting is made of the strongest belting 
duck and best rubber for the purpose. Possesses greater 
tensile strength and will stretch less under a given load than 


any other belt. 

GOOD PACKING 
is equally essential Our “INDESTRUCTIBLE” High © 
Pressure White Sheet Packing and “COBBS” High Pres- 
sure Rod and Valve Stem Packing have proved a boon to 
thousands. “MAGIC” (Wedge Packing) is made with a 
rubber back, which will compensate for worn rods. 


“TEST SPECIAL” RUBBER BELTING 
FOR FAST RUNNING MACHINERY 

Owing to the necessity of increased production as well as 
reduced cost of manufacture, the power and strength of 
transmission machinery has steadily developed until it has 
reached a point where it is necessary for a manufacturer 
of belting to produce an article that will satisfactorily and 
economically meet this great and growing demand. 

In the belting that we present, “Test Special,” owing 
to the great tenacity of the composition binding the plies 
of cotton duck together, to the superior quality of the cot- 
ton duck and its unusual construction, to its wonderful flexi- 
bility, and consequent extraordinary adhesion to pulleys, 
we are offering a belting that will meet this great and 
growing demand. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING COMPANY, Ltd. 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 
Branches: 
CHICAGO, IIl., 130 West Lake PORTLAND, Ore., 40 First St. 
t. PITTSBURGH, Pa., 429 First 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., 218-220 Chest- 


Ave, 
nut St. SPOKANE, Wash., 163 So. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 821-823 i 


Lincoln St. 
Arch St. SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., 129- 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., 120 So. 
Meridian 


131 First St. 
2 5 LONDON, Eng., 
—_ Mass., 232 Summer 
t. 


11-13 South- 
ampton Road. 


THE FAMOUS 
MAGNET 


COLUMBIAN 
Blottings 


ARE 


NOT SURPASSED 
The Eaton-Dikeman Co. 


LEE, 





MASS. 
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LOBDELL CAR WHEEL (C0. 


Wilmington, Del., U. 
Manufacturers of 


CHILLED ROLLS FOR PAPER MACHINES, 


Rubber, Brass, Copper, Flour, Oil 
and Ink Mills, Etc. 





CALENDERS 
FURNISHED COMPLETE, FITTED WITH PATENT 
ELECTRIC MOTOR LIFT 


Grinding Machines for Rolls of All Sizes 


THOS... .OICKINSON 
a 


ADJUSTABLE-MOLDER 





Special Shaped Carbon, Black Diamond POINTS FOR TURNING Paper, Cot- 
ton, Chilled Iron and Hardened Steel Calender Rolls, Hard Rubber, Fibre, etc. 


Manotsctored THOS, L, DICKINSON, “ "A804Sen 


Successor to JOHN DICKINSON, Established 1796. 


Agents for Great Britain. C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO., Ludgate Square, London. 


THE “T)RAPER” Fett 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DRAPER BROS. CO. 


CANTON, MASS. 
WE SOLICIT ORDERS FOR 


PRESS and PULP = E . T oe 


CYLINDER 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





FOURDRINIER 
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Hotes of the Trade 


next week falls on the regular day of printing 
\DE JoURNAL, that week’s issue will be one day late. 
eting of the creditors of the Traders’ Paper Board 
Company will be held at the Bankruptcy Court room, 75 Mont- 
gomery strect, Jersey City, N. J., next Monday, February 109, at 
2 o'clock. Creditors may prove their claims, appoint a trustee, 
examine the bankrupt, etc. 
the claim to be filed. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Montrose Paper Company, 
which was held in Kalamazoo, Mich., a few days ago, it was voted 
to add one new paper machine to the plant, which is located at 
Thorold, Canada. It is stated that the capital stock of the com- 
pany will also be increased at a meeting of the stockholders, which 
will be held some time next month. 

A license has been issued to James Grant, trustee of the Michi- 
gan Box Board Company, of White Pigeon, Mich., to sell the real 
estate and personal property of the bankrupt company at private 
sale. The company was adjudicated a voluntary bankrupt several 
weeks ago. The real estate of the company was valued at $50,000, 
and the personal property at $151,000. The water power and the 
power house belong to the plant, and have been valued at $30,000. 

The directors of the St. Lawrence Paper Company, Ltd., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., have decided to add another machine to the mill lo- 
cated at Mille Roches, Canada. Besides deciding to put in an- 
other machine the following officers were elected: J. H. Weldon, 
president; William Loveland, vice president, and L. F. Duncan, 
secretary and treasurer. The officers, with the following, compose 
the board of directors: S. B. Monroe, A. B. Connable, C. B. Hays 
and James Grant. 

The Fox Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio, announce that their 
Lockland mill, which was damaged by the breaking of a flywheel 
some time ago, has resumed operations on partial schedule, and 
that within the next week or ten days it will be running on full 
time. The coroner’s verdict merely stated that the belt became 
torn, interfering with the engine, and so resulting in the breaking 
of the large wheel. As the belt happened to be comparatively new 
it is difficult to assign any cause for its tearing or breaking. 

G. B. Tobiesen, who already has started four mills for the 
manufacture of greaseproof parchment, for which he controls a 
process in the United States and Canada, has been made general 
manager of the Dilworth Paper Company, New Castle, Pa. The 
mill, which makes one side finished hardware paper, has hitherto 
not been able to make a lighter weight than 60 pounds, 24x36— 
480. Mr. Tobiesen, who has made some changes, says he will be 
turning out 40 pound hardware in a few days. The office of the 


Dilworth Company will be removed from Pittsburgh to New 
Castle. 


As the hi 
THE PAPER 
The first m« 


A fee of 25 cents must accompany 


Thorold, Ont., is agitated over the proposal of a big paper and 
pulp mill being located in that town. 


moters of the mill, which it is said will employ 150 men at the 


The identity of the pro- 


Start, is kept a profound secret. All that is known so far is that 
a tax election has been called for on February 28 to vote on a 
bylaw fixing the assessment that the mill will have to pay. 
James Battle is a trustee of the new mill. He claims that a site 
of 26 acres has been purchased next to the Coniagas smelting 
plant, where the plant will be erected if the assessment is satis- 
factory to the promoters. 

Ernest W. Miller, of Newark, N. J., will erect in North Am- 
herst, Mass., what will be one of the largest paper mills in this 
section. The buildings will be of concrete and will be erected 
on what is known as the Cushman property, which was purchased 
Some two years ago from the Amherst Savings Bank by Mr. Mil- 
ler, The new mill will manufacture paraffine paper. Mr. Miller 
‘8 Now operating a paraffine paper mill in Newark, N. J., which 
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he is likely to move to the new mill upon its completion. The new 
company will be known as the Amherst Wax Paper Company, and 
when running to its capacity will employ several hundred hands 
It will be a welcome addition to the business of North Amherst. 


The G. S. Garrett & Sons Gompany Has Changed Hands 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, February 12, 1912.—Complete verification of the 
story pubilshed almost a month ago in THE PApeR TRADE JOURNAL 
to the effect that important changes in the personnel of the C. S. 
Garrett & Sons Company, paper manufacturers and jobbers, were 
to take place has just been secured. At the time THe JouRNAL 
indicated that these changes involved a complete change in the 
ownership of the company, which operates four’ large mills in the 
country adjacent to Philadelphia. The president of the concern 
took occasion at the time, however, to say that he knew nothing 
about them. 

Subsequently THe JourNAL exclusively published a story giv- 
ing the identity of the new owners, a matter of news in which the 
trade displayed the keenest interest. Announcement at that time 
that President William H. Sharpe, of the Jessup & Moore Paper 
Company, was interested was received with especial surprise. 

It has developed, however, that Mr. Sharpe is not only inter- 
ested but is the president of the new corporation. Formal an- 
nouncement was made by Chandler Brothers & Co., brokers, that 
they have taken over the Garrett Company, and that an election 
by the syndicate which is in control resulted thus: President, Wil- 
liam H. Sharpe, of the Jessup & Moore Paper Company; vice 
president, W. H. Clark, director and vice president of the Quaker 
City National Bank; secretary, E. Mendenhall, connected with 
Chandler Brothers & Co.; treasurer, Robert A. Batchellor, former 
treasurer of the old C. S. Garrett & Sons Company. Directors, 
F. T. Chandler, of Chandler Brothers & Co.; E. Mendenhall and 
P. M. Chandler, same firm; W. H. Sharpe, W. H. Clark, R. A. 
Batchellor and J. K. Trimble, of the brokerage firm. 

In answer to numerous questions President Sharpe said today: 
“The business will be continued under the old firm and along the 
same general lines it has been in the past. The transfer of inter- 
ests involves the change of ownership of the 6,000 shares of stock 
on a basis of a little more than $50 a share, making the whole 
transaction over $300,000. These shares of stock were held almost 
entirely by Mrs. William Garrett and the estate of Elizabeth Gar- 
rett. 

Mrs. William Garrett is the sister of the late president of the 
company. It has been generally known for some time that Mr. 
Hall was willing to retire from active particpation in the business, 
and that several months ago he had made a tender of it to Mr. 
Batchellor, who is believed to have interested the syndicate in its 
final taking over. But the sale of stock was hastened, it is under- 
stood, by the desire of the Garrett estate to transform its holdings 
into cash. Of this estate an executor was Peter Boyd, president 
of a large trust company, whose involved financial affairs are be- 
lieved to have caused his suicide. This complication in the Garrett 
estate matters, it is understood, brought on the determination to sell 
its holdings. 

It is understood to be the purpose of the present owners to con- 
tinue the business as in the past, but with considerabde improve- 
ments in the plant. Asked specifically whether the participation of 
the brokerage company in the new ownership indicates a purpose 
to place stock for sale on the market generally, President Sharpe 
replied that he did not believe this was in contemplation. 

E. R. G. 
New Pulp Wood Goncern in Findland 

At Helsingfors, Finland, the Aktiebolaget Pulp Wood Osakeyhtid 

was established with a paid-in capital of $20,000. 
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a hi 4 Reduced 
aii Expenses 


Insure 
More 
Profits! 


Jeffrey Chain Conveyer (307 ft. centers); handles sawed logs to 
barker conveyer at Pulp Mill of A. E. Reed & Co. 


Jeffrey Conveying Systems, for Pulp and Paper Mills, are 
designed to handle material with maximum capacity and with 
least costs for operation and maintenance. Built in Chain 
and Wire Cable Types, to meet every practical requirement. 


Write for Catalog 57 and complete information 


JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Chicago Montreal Boston 

St. Louis Pittsburgh New York 

Denver Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham 
Charleston, W. Va. sie sisiai! 


A Troublesome Problem 





in the making of PAPER has been 

YOU’LL BE solved by our Variable Speed 

SURPRISED Engine, which is being used by 

at the Quantity of many of the most prominent Paper 
Iron Collected by Our Manufacturers 


MAGNETO 
IRONEXTRACTOR 


Weare so confident of its doing all we claim 
for it that we send it out on approval. May 
we have the opportunity of showing you how 


it is possible to get an absolutely clean B A L L E N G I N E . O ‘ 


paper. Write us for booklet and list of users. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES C€O., HOLYOKE, MASS. | | ERIE, PA. 





Send for Bulletin No. 102 








DOING ONE THING 
Perkins Transfer Co. || poing iv riGHt 


1437 No. Second St., ST. LOUIS 
RECEIVERS, DISTRIBUTORS, STORAGE 


We give special attention and prompt service to carloads contain- 
ing freight for more than one firm. 


HANDLING OF PAPER OUR BUSINESS 


CONSIGN TO OUR CARE 













Has been the principle of our business for nearly thirty years. 
That is why we are today recognized as 


SPECIALISTS IN PASTING 


Our equipment and our service assure you of the best of quality 
product, and should insure us of getting your orders. Why 
not put us to a test. You will be pleased with the result. 


STANDARD CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Finishers of 
FINE WEDDING BRISTOLS 
Established 1884 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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GRADE 


P.O. Box 70, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


poninacbanes PUMPS: 


We make an exclusive specialty of High Efficiency Cen- 
trifugal Pumps for any requirement, and guarantee 
Efficiencies. An En ee ee of 25 years on 
Ce wattitenel Pu ness ng ‘Ma chin at your service. 

Tell us your requirements 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 90 WEST STREET 
EDMUND S. GIBSON, Sales Manager 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAST DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


Paper Mill Machinery 


OUR BEATER LEADS THEM ALL in Workmanship, Durability and Turning Qualities 
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The President’s Address 


The address delivered by Arthur C. Hastings, president of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, at the thirty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the organization, the proceedings of which appear 
elsewhere in this issue, forms a particularly strong plea for 
organization and concentrated effort. Mr. Hastings was fortunate 
in being able to punctuate his remarks most pointedly with 
examples that must have struck home as he spoke, for they 
related to experiences and accomplishments with which his hearers 
were all more or less familiar, and in which they were deeply 
interested. The address was terse. Every sentence meant some- 
thing, and no words were wasted in the telling. Therefore, it 
was all the more effective. How any eligible paper manufac- 
turer, after hearing or reading it, can conscientiously remain out- 
side the pale of the American Paper and Pulp Association it is 
difficult indeed to understand. 

The president’s résumé of trade conditions was quickly told, but 
left little unsaid. The profits of the paper industry, as he put it, 
“are not adequate pay for the wear and tear on plant and physical 
condition.” This, he says, is the opinion of all the manufacturers 
engaged in the business, with one or two possible exceptions. 
There is constantly. before the manufacturer the fear that he 
will not secure enough business to run his plant its full time. 
and to him overproduction is an ever present bugaboo. The 
inference is plain and truthful. He is afraid because he does not 
know what the real conditions are, and these he can learn through 
the useful medium of the association, which, if it did nothing else 
for him, would be performing an inestimable service by posting 
him so that he could steer a straight course and avoid the reefs 
and shoals of commerce. 

The past year, according to the data available to the associa- 
tion, has as a whole been satisfactory. Demand has been sufficient 
to take care of the supply, and only at brief intervals has there 
been any real overproduction. 


The association, through its scientific and business-like system 
of compiling statistics and information, is able to show a very fair 
deduction as to what the comparatively near future is likely to 
bring forth, and the knowledge thus gleaned is at the disposal of 
the members and cannot be too greatly or too gratefully ap- 
preciated. There are some quite fine points, too, in the application 
of this knowledge. “When we are advised,” says Mr. Hastings, 
“that new mills are under construction to produce a certain 

_ quantity of paper over some certain period, say a year, we are 
prone to dispose of our present product on the basis of what is 
coming with the market twelve months from now.” There is 
a great deal of meat in this sentence, which in a few words 


speaks a volume. It is not the difficulties or exigencies of the 


present that so much guide the action of the average man as the 





uncertain fear of what may take place. In the future we are 
indeed apt to forget the present. The association, through its 
intimate association with and the data concerning the trade, is 
able to foretell almost to a nicety what the consumption of paper 
is going to be within a period of from one to two years ahead, and 
is in a position, as its president says, to save the manufacturers 
considerable uneasiness, but they should act as well as learn. 
The trouble has been, too, that the manufacturer has hitherto 
been prone to depend upon himself than upon his association, 
and that between an association of buyers on one side and sellers 
on another, he, as an individual, has been taught his lesson on 
association and organized effort only by rather expensive ex- 
perience. 

A point which was none the less pointed because it was briefly 
treated by Mr. Hastings has reference to reasonable profit to 
which every manufacturer is entitled. To get this reasonable re- 
turn upon his labor and investment a manufacturer must guide 
his operations according to the law of demand and avoid over- 
production as he would a bad debt. To acquaint himself with 
the demand he must rely upon the data furnished him by his 
association, and it becomes a duty with him at the same time 
to post his organization on the details of his deliveries. 

Reference is made in the address to the work of the associa- 
tion in the matter of the so-called “Reciprocity” act. Mr. Hastings 
frankly admits that he has found one manufacturer who is satisfied 
with the present state of the paper tariff. But he is obliged to 
take credit for hundreds of letters and interviews from and with 
manufacturers who are not members of the organization com- 
mending it for its good work while not contributing a cent to 
its maintenance, 

The association has had its troubles in combating unfair legis- 
lation designed to discriminate against the industry in favor of 
certain consumers. The daily press has been most vindictive and 
selfish in its demands and has been powerful enough to create a 
situation, which led Mr. Hastings to quote the president of the 
National Tariff Commission Association: “The position in which 
the paper industry has been left is so illogical that it would be 
ridiculous if it were not serious.” 


A good point is scored in referring to the attempt on the part 
of Congress to compel business organizations to abandon the 
principles of co-operation, and as there is no middle course to 
bring about a system of widespread and relentless competition, 
which in due course must lead to impoverishment among em- 
ployers and employees alike. A condition of this kind it is the 
province and duty of the association to combat, and it is likewise 
necessary to have a strong organization to counteract the heavy 
pressure that has been brought to bear upon the Administration 
and upon Congress to grant the consumers of news print special 
privileges at the expense of the manufacturers. They have already 
succeeded in converting this market, to a great extent, into a dump- 
ing ground for. foreign products, and we might add that they 
have gained nothing so far from the move, nor are they likely 
so to do. 

The American manufacturer, however, has reason to feel alarm, 
and it will be necessary for him to extend and to seek in foreign 
markets the trade that has been taken from him at home, and 


attention is called to the opportunities promising to arise with 


~ 
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the opening of the Panama Canal and with the development and 
education of the South American republics. 

Mr. Hastings concludes by a little talk on the association itself, 
its growth and some of the minor things it has done. From a 
list of 100 active members in 1908 it has risen to embrace a mem- 
bership of 260, representing 358 individual plants and companies. 
Its labor bureau has done much to help both employee and em- 
ployer alike; its cost system has been adopted by many manu- 
facturers to advantage, and its suggestions as to arbitration and 
other matters promises more toward the encouragement of the 
industry in all its branches. 


Co-operation 


Go-operation was the keynote of all the sentiment prevailing at 
the gatherings of the paper trade in its three branches this week. 
It is not always an easy matter to bring men to a common way of 
thinking, let alone to induce them to act in accord when such action 
involves a compromise. But every year teaches a new lesson, or, 
more properly perhaps, an old lesson in a new way, and teaches it 
with ever increasing force. 

The paper trade, in its manufacturing, distributing and raw ma- 
terial branches, is awakening to the fact that the time has come 
when selfish interests must be dropped, when prejudices must be 
buried and all antagonism forgotten for the sake of a common 
cause. Each of the three branches of the trade enumerated is 
strong in itself, but not nearly so strong as each could be made 
to be if only they could be brought to harmonize more closely, 
to stand fast together when occasion arises, and to help each other 
over the rough places that are‘to be met with in way of legislative 
opposition to meet political exigencies, and in other instances when 
by combined effort some substantial good could be accomplished 
which otherwise there could be no hope of obtaining. 

Mr. Hastings, when he addressed the banquet meeting of the 
Associated Dealers in Paper Stock of New York, made co- 
operation his subject. It was a timely one, seeing that the three 
associations were meeting practically at the same time in New 
York, and it was forcibly put, The dealers’ association was more 
than anxious to hear it discussed from different viewpoints, so 
they chose two representative men, one a manufacturer and the 
other a dealer in paper stock, to make known their respective 
opinions. It might perhaps have been inferred that, the viewpoints 
being diametrically opposite, there might arise some controversy 
upon the merits of the respective causes of each, yet when Mr. 
Hastings finished he was greeted with applause, and the toast- 
master expressed the thought that he had covered the subject so 
thoroughly and so fairly and exhaustively that he could not see 
that there was much that other speakers could say, and certainly 
very little, if anything, on the opposite side. 

The argument was largely along the line of a better under- 
standing between the buyer and the seller. Hitherto there has been 
altogether too much inclination toward sharp practice on the part 
of one or the other, which not infrequently has led to expensive 
and very unsatisfactory lawsuits, and which did not even establish a 
Precedent upon which to base further transactions. What is really 
needed in this instance, as pointed out by the speaker, is first of all 


the éstablj< , he ao 
€ establishment of standard grades, sufficiently distinct to be 
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readily distinguished by anyone dealing in the products. The 
seller should base his prices upon these standards, and if the buyer 
had cause to question whether his purchase was up to standard 
there should be a local board of arbitration, which could speedily 
pass an unbiased judgment thereon, all parties agreeing to abide 
by said decision. There were other points of difference between 
buyers and sellers which could be abridged by a fair and friendly 
spirit of co-operation. But this was the main one. 

The dealers seemed to be in even greater need of co-operation 


than the manufacturers. 


They have felt the pressure imposed 
upon them by the transportation companies in way of unfair and 
discriminatory freight rates, and they had suffered and continue to 
suffer from the arbitrary rulings of the customs appraisers in re- 
spect to the classification of imported stock. In this 


may be said, they are no worse off than many other importers of 
J ) I 


respect, it 


merchandise, but the unfair way these classifications are made in 
many instances is none the less exasperating. 

Apparently the dealers do not have enough influence to bring 
about a change through the proper channels at Washington, and 
they need the co-operation of the mills, which in turn would bene- 
fit in the long run. They also need this same co-operation for the 
purpose of tariff adjustment, which will grant the same privileges 
to European nations as to Canada, and will lead to a speedy re- 
fund of the duties paid under protest and believed to have been 
unlawfully collected. 

The appeal of both manufacturers and paper stock dealers for 
mutual aid or co-operation exposes the weaknesses of each, and 


emphasizes the necessity for a getting together, and a pulling to- 


gether, for mutual good. 


As the holiday next week falls on the regular day of printing 
THe Paper TRADE JouRNAL, that week’s issue will be one day late. 


Charles Redelsheimer, president of the Redelsheimer Paper 
Company, 26, 28 and 30 Bleecker street, New York, returned from 
a far Western trip after a visit to the mills and large jobbers 
through the Middle West, and found conditions most encouraging 
in every respect for future spring business. 


EDWIN BUTTERWORTH &CO. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Packers of all kinds of 


PAPER STOCK, COTTON WASTE AND 

<> GUNNY BAGGING, BUFFALO SIZING, Evrc. 
83 Sole Agents HAFSLUND 

BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP—BEAR BRAND 


Office in New York: 


M IRNIE | 
aE EMARE ST ( Managers. VANDERBILT BUILDING, 132 NASSAU ST. 


Branch Offices at Boston: 160 Congress St.—CHARLES H, WOOD, Mgr. 


WATERBURY 
FELTS AND JAGKETS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO., Oriskany, N.Y. 


Adapted to every grade of paper from the finest to the coarsest. 
Our wet machine or pulp felts are unequaled for durability. 


For Writing and Ledger Papers 


WE GUARANTEE A FELT EQUAL 
TO ANYTHING PRODUCED IN 
THIS COUNTRY OR ABROAD, 
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F. W. Dean H. M. Haven Wm. W. Crosby 


F. W. DEAN, INC. 
Mill Engineers and Architects 
EXCHANGE BLDG., 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Steam, Hydraulic and Electrical Developments 
Examinations and Reports of Projects 


OUR EXPERTS 


IN THE 


CHEMISTRY OF PAPER MAKING 


Are at your service in the solving of any 
vexing problem and in helping you to 
whittle down the cost of production. 


The Emerson Laberatory 
177 State Street Springfield, Mass, 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Paper, Ground Wood, 
Sulphite, Soda and Sulphate Pulp Mills 
Manufacturers of Sulphite Mill Equipment including Stebbins’ 
Acid Systems, Sulphur Burners, Digester Linings, Reclaimers, 
etc. 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E 
- AM. SOC, M. E 
* CAN. SOC. C. E 


209 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C, B. 
M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M, CAN. SOC. C. E. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


SPECIALTY: 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 
Consultation 


LINDSAY FOURDRINIER WIRES 


AND CYLINDER COVERS 
IN ALL SIZES 
Our Special Metal Fourdrinier Wires for Tissue Machines 
are very strong and durable. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING CO, ‘gitiswood Ste.) 


Cleveland, 0. 


Langdon Building 
309 Broadway, New York 
Cable Address: 
* Hardistock.” 
ABC, 5th Edition, 
Bedford McNeill, 
Western Union 


H. A. MOODY 


M. Am. Soc. M. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER anp ARCHITECT 
Paper, Pulp and Allied Industrial Plants 
Power Developments Consultations Reports 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


B.S. HUGHES 


Member American Society Mechanical Engineers 
MILL ENGINEER—ARCHITECT 


1014 COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE BLDG., CINCINNATI 


PAPER MILLS—SULPHITE AND SODA PULP MILLS 
COATING MILLS—STEAM, GAS AND ELECTRIC POWER 
SPECIALTY—MILLS FOR MAKING BLEACHED SODA PULP 
FROM LEACHED CHESTNUT CHIPS 


FRED Cc. ANDERSON 
MILL ENGINEERING 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS, EXAMINATIONS . 

INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND REPORTS Piams, Specifications and Superintendency of Construction for Paper, 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT. estimates or cost} Pulp and Sulphite Mills. Water, Steam and Electrical Power Devel- 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT, DESIGNS opments. Reconstruction of Old Mills; Interior Arrangements, 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS AND OTHER SPECIFICATIONS - Acid Plants, Coolers, Etc. 


HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES. VALUATIONS 9-10 Strickland Building, CARTHAGE, N. ¥ 


Se a A ER 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Invite correspondence with 


ULPYOsePH. H.WALLACE & CO. 


SM etc ase Progressive Paper Makers 


WE SALISBURY HOUSE,LONDON,€.¢ : 
O R CABLES. TRIPLEX,N ¥.,TRIPLEXIS,LONDON, who desire more product, 
better product, lower costs and 


LARGER PROFITS 
93 Broad Street, Boston 
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The Perkins Improved 
PAPER STRETCH TESTER The Heller & Merz U0. 


Measures the breaking strength of a strip 
of paper in actual pounds, and at the 


same time registers on a dial the amount nieces > guint = 
ste tx Wandvedilie of on. inch, BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 


Write for Spectal Circular and References. 


B.F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. Colors for Paper Makers’ Use 
OUR SPECIALTY 


{WILLIATEA HARDY 8. SONSE Serer 
HARDY J ACID-| RESISTING E BRONZE ( CASTINGS; PA P E- R [. U "E i E- R S 


A BEARING METALS HARDY BRONZE ROLLED Single, Duplex and Diagonal 
—_> 


WORKS : NEWARK, N, J. 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 


__ BRASS SCREEN PLATES 
aK Kou = oe 


(s, 
‘ 


(E18 ANY a 
| os W aa\y CUTTER KNIVES 
a Patent Top Slitters 


Hamblet Machine Co. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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THEODORE HOFELLER & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Carefully Assorted Rags and Paper Stock 


Buyers of 


Brass Wire Cloth, Paper Mill Felt, Second Hand Bags 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


Formerly FELIX SALOMON & CO. 
Importers of all Grades of || 99 NASSAU STREET 
Rags and Paper Stock New York 


Representing GEBR. SALOMON &CO., Harburg, Hamburg, Germany. 
GEBR. SALOMON, Hanover, Germany. 


UNION TALC COMPANY 


OF GOUVERNEUR 


Finest Grades of Agalite 
132 Nassau Street New York 


TAYLOR PATENT APRON BOARDS 


Changes apron automatically, makes the best edges on paper, no tacks 
used to hold apron, absolutely nothing to loosen or unclamp to change 
widths. 14 in use by one paper company. Many mills with all 
machines equipped. Address 


P. D. TAYLOR & G. W. SCHMID, Carthage, N. Y., U. S. A.’ 


IRA L. BEEBE 


IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


CYRUS E. JONES 


132 Nassau St., New York 


IMPORTERS OF 


» Wood Pulp 


AGENTS FOR 
Konigsberger Zellstofffabrik A. G. Konigsberg, 
Germany. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Unbleached Mitscherlich Sulphite Pulp. 


LEONARD B. SHOENFELD & GO. 


Foreign and Domestic 


New and Old Cotton and Linen Rags, 
Bagging, Rope, Flax and Hemp 


71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Manchester Florence 
Lille Zurich 
Barcelona Chemnitz 


Warehouse: 
38 N. Front Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


Paper Stock 
New Cuttings 





PAPER CARTAGE 


A.M. Forbes Cartage Co, | at Loads Solicited 


: lub Cars a Specialty 
Postal Telegraph Building | Foremen at all Railroads 
Chicago Prompt Service 


WE MANUFACTURE 
ALBUM, COATING, ANTI-TARNISH NEEDLE 
PAPER, HIGH GRADE PATTERN, 
RAGKRAFT SEALING, BLACK COVER, 
BLACK BRISTOL, BLACK LIBRARY, 
ENVELOPE, MAT, FACING AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PAPERS 


Hampton Paper Company 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WE GUARANTEE OUR SIZINGS 
TO BE ABSOLUTELY CLEAN 


Shipped in Barrels and Tank Cars. 
OUR VERA PAPER SIZE 


is the purest, strongest and highest free rosin size made. We can fur- 
nish you with an ideal rosin size and patented apparatus to use same, 


OUR VERA MILL SIZE 


is the best soluble paper makers’ rosin size made. Ready to use in otf 
or warm water in the ordinary way without apparatus, Gives better sa 
isfaction and is more economical than mill made size. 

Our sizings are cleaned by our new patented process, and we cnr 
this Size to be absolutely clean, without the least speck of impurity in 
same, preventing thereby black specks in the paper. 


VERA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office and Western Factory Eastern Factory 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. STONEHAM, MASS. 
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Weekly Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


—————— 


Imports of paper and paper stock at the port of New York for 
the week ended Tuesday, February 13, amounted to 476 cs. and 
5,756 bs. of paper, and 1,369 bs. wall paper, as against 586 cs. and 
461 bs. paper and 1,849 bs. wall paper the week previous; 552 bs. 
rags, 1,350 bs, manilas, 111 coils rope and 2,124 tons pulp, as against 


imports follows: 








NEW YORK IMPORTS 





For Week Ending February 13, 1912. 
Paper 
WRAPPING PAPER. 
C. F. Hubbs & Co., C. F. Tietgen, Copenhagen, 
14 bs. 
ingelstedt & Co., by same, 670 bs. 
Merchants Import Company, by same, 72 bs. 
Wilkinson Brothers & Co., by same, sage bs. 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, by same, 51 bs. 
American Express Company, by same, 82 bs. 
Merchants Import Company, by same, 72 bs. 
H. M. Baker, by same, 81 bs. 
Merchants Import Company, 
Victoria, Hamburg, 666 bs. 
D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 141 bs. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Potsdam, Rotterdam, 41 bs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., by_same, 20 bs. 
W. Stursberg, Schell & Co., by same, 18 bs. 
Wilkinson Brothers & Co., Vaderland, Antwerp, 
210 bs. 
. E. Robinson & Co., by same, 57 bs. 
mith, Saunderson & Co., by same, 146 bs. 
E. G. Soltman, by same, 11 bs. 


WALL PAPER. 

R. J. Graves, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, Ham- 
burg, 41 bs. 

Prager Company, by same, 14 bs. 

Prager Company, Vaderland, Antwerp, 88 bs. 

. mmerich & Co., by same, 10 bs. 

Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Prinzess Irene, Bre- 
men, 209 bs. 

Prager Company, by same, 43 bs. 

R. F Lang, by same, 863 bs. 

E, Majert, by same, 32 bs. 

R. F. Lang, by same, 13 bs. 

F. L. Kraemar, Baltic, Liverpool, 25 bs. 

R. F, Lang, St. Louis, London, 31 bs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER. 

Rose & Frank, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, Ham- 
burg, 20 cs. 

G. W. Sheldon & Co., by same, 24 cs. : 

American Tobacco Company, Oceania, Trieste, 
75_cs. 

Japan Paper Company, by same, 22 cs. 

C. Drucklieb & Co., La Provence, Havre, 12 cs. 
_American Tobacco Company, Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria, Hamburg, 50 cs. 

American Tobacco Company, Graf Waldersee, 
Hamburg, 11 cs. 


Kaiserin Auguste 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


R. F. Downing & Co., Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria, Hamburg, 7 cs. paper. 
. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 33 cs. paper. 
Dingelstedt & Co., by same, 15 bs. paper. 
T. D. Downing & Co., Marengo, Hull, 16 bs. 


paper. 
‘ . B. Legge, Graf Waldersee, Hamburg, 39 bs. 
er. 
Kupfer Brothers, by same, 195 bs, paper. 
. M. Steineman, by same, 32 bs. paper. 
Dingelstedt & Co., by same, 152 bs. paper. 
Stursberg, Schell & Co., Niagara, Havre, 
t1_bs. paper. 
G. A, & E. Meyer, by same, 9 bs. paper. 
feran Paper Company, by same, 14 cs. paper. 
- F, Downing & Co., Uranium, Rotterdam, 11 
8. paper. 
erman Import Company, Potsdam, Rotterdam, 
17 ¢S. printing paper. 
- B. Richard & Co., by same, 33 bs. printing 


er. 
amm & Co., by same, 4 cs. paper. 
W. Stursberg, Schell’ & Co., 


same, cs. 
pa ie : a ™ 

Merchants Import Company, by s cs. 
Paper. , ee 


C. W. Williams & Co., by same, 9 cs. paper. 
ailer, by same, ro cs. paper. 
. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minneapolis, London, 
45_cs. paper. 
+ Fougera & Co., by same, 61 cs. filter paper. 
et Travis, Prinzess Irene, Bremen, 6 cs. 


Tr. 
Wey. si ae 
eeeer. J oane, La Provence, Havre, 6 cs. 





Rags, Paper Stock, Etc. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria, Hamburg, 106 bs. rags. 
Salomon Brothers & Co., Arabic, Liverpool, 60 
bs. cotton waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., by same, 86 bs, rags. 

Felix Salomon & Co., Graf Waldersee, Ham- 
burg, 16 bs. bagging. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., by same, 148 bs. rags, 
63 bs. jute waste, 106 bs, cotton waste. 

Marx Maier, Uranium, Rotterdam, 509 bs. bog- 


ging. 
& Co., 





E. Butterworth 
ging. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 88 bs. bag- 
ing. 
’ A. Katzenstein, Francisco, Hull, 62 bs. bagging. 
A. Katzenstein, Potsdam, Rotterdam. 46 bs. 
new cuttings. 
Baring Brothers, by same, 111 coils rope. 
Baring Brothers, Prinzess Irene, Bremen, 209 
bs. bagging. 
Salomon Brothers & Co., C. F. Tietgen, Copen- 
hagen, 51 bs. bagging. 
Marx Maier, by same, 38 bs. bagging. 
Hudson Trading Company, Marengo, Hull, 127 
bs. rags. 
E. Butterworth & Co., by same, 50 bs. bagging. 
A. Katzenstein, Niagara, Havre, 39 bs. new cut- 


tings. 
Wood Pulp 


E. Butterworth & Co., C. F. Tietgen, 
hagen, 308 bs., 40 tons. 

Train, Smith Company, Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria, Hamburg, 520 bs., 104 tons. 

Felix Salomon & Co., by same, 574 bs., 72 tons. 

Felix Salomon & Co., Graf Waldersee, Ham- 
burg, 2,109 bs., 359 tons. 

Price & Pierce, by same, 317 bs., 45 tons. 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, by same, 400 bs., 50 
tons. 

Felix Salomon & Co., Vaderland, Antwerp, 360 
bs., 45 tons. 

R. Helwig, 
tons. 

Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 
30 _ tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., by same, 1,600 bs., 200 tons. 

J. Anderson, C, F. Tietgen, Copenhagen, 5,560 
bs., zoo tons. 

E. M. Sergeant, by same, 786 bs., roo tons. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Company, by 
same, 125 bs., 25 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., Pannonia, Trieste, 950 bs., 


145 tons. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 


From February 5 to February 12, 1912. 
Paper, Books. Etc. 


W. H. Guild & Co., Canadian, Liverpool, 5 cs. 
books. 


American Rapeees Company, by same, 16 cs. 
s. 


by same, 114 bs. bag- 


Copen- 


Potsdam, Rotterdam, 963 bs., 209 
238 bs., 





paper, 3 cs. boo 

igh & Butler, by same, 1 cs. paper. 

Stone & Downer Company, Cambrian, London, 
4 cs. books. 

Davies, Turner & Co., by same, 1 cs. books. 

J. M. Grosvenor & Co., by same, 5 cs. paper. 

American Express Company, by same, ro cs. 
books. 

Potter Drug and Chemical Company, by same, 1 
bale newspaper. 

Fredk. Leyland & Co., by same, 19 cs. paper. 

White & Son, Lord Downeshire, Rotterdam, 3 
cs. paper. 

>. E. Berry, by same, 22 cs. paper. 

American Express Company, by same, 8 cs. 
paper. 

W. N. Proctor & Co., Devonian, Liverpool, 1 
cs. paper. 

Little, Brown & Co., by same, 1 cs. books. 

W. H. Guild & Co., by same, 5 cs. books. 

Davies, Turner & Co., by same, 4 cs. paper. 

Carter, Rice & Co., by same, 1 cs. paper. 

American Paper Tube Company, Marquette, Ant- 
werp, 374 cS. paper. 


Paper Stock 


International Purchasing Company, 
Liverpool, 245 coils manila rope. 
American Express Company, Cambrian, London, 


Canadian, 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


7,447 bs. rags, 1,204 bs. manilas, 87 coils rope and 710 tons pulp. 
No paper makers’ chemicals were received during the week, though 
158 cks, bleach and 10 cks. caustic soda were brought into port 
during the preceding period. 


Itemized list of these and other 


364 bs. waste 
manila rope. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Company, by same, 
268 bs. waste paper. 
International Purchasing Company, by same, 281 
coils manila rope. 


paper, 40 bs. cuttings, 272 coils 


True & McClelland, by same, 46 bs. new cut- 
tings. 

Order, by same, 32 bs. new cuttings. 

Phillips, Mills & Co., by same, 355 bs. waste 
paper. 


Order, Lord Downeshire, Rotterdam, 83 bs. new 
cuttings. 
International Purchasing Company, by same, 83 
coils rope. 
Train, Smith Company, by same, 34 bs. rags. 
R. F. Downing & Co., by same, 64 bs. bagging. 
Order, by same, 42 bs. paper stock. 
International Purchasing Company, 
Liverpool, 152 coils manila rope. 
W. A. Woods & Co., Marquette, 
bs. new cuttings. 
Salomon Brothers, by same, 42 bs. rags. 
Jebb Brothers, by same, 71 bs. new cuttings. 


Devonian, 


Antwerp, 45 


T. D. Downing & Co., by same, 89 bs. new 
cuttings. 

S. Stein & Son, by same, 43 bs. rags. 

Marx Maier, by same, 193 bs. new cuttings, 


288 bs. rags. 
True & McClelland, by same, 150 bs. bagging. 
Train, Smith Company, by same, 63 bs. new 

cuttings, 49 bs. rags. 


International Purchasing Company, by same, 143 
coils manila rope. 


Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 235 bs. 
waste paper. 
Edwin Butterworth & Co., by same, 649 bs. 


paper stock, 
Fredk. Leyland & Co., by same, 68 bs, rags. 
A. Katzenstein, Devonshire, Amsterdam, 64 bs. 


rags. 
Wood Pulp 


J. Anderson & Co., Lord Downeshire, Rotter- 
dam, 300 bs. 
Castle, Gottheil & Overton, by same, 805 bs. 
Salomon & Brothers, 


f Marquette, Antwerp, 
250 bs. 
Hide Cuttings 
~~ a a 
Baeder, Adamson & Co., Devonian, Liverpool, 


240 bags. 
Bleaching Powder 

s L. & D. S. Riker, Canadian, Liverpool, 192 

cks. 

io L. & D. S, Riker, Devonian, Liverpool, 72 

cks. 


China Clay 


Morey & Co., Snowdon Range, Fowey, 156 cks. 
Moore & Munger, by same, 493 cks., 52 tons in 
bulk. 
John Richardson & Co., by same, 1,381 cks., 
150 tons in bulk. y 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, by same, 1,091 cks. 
E. & F. King, by. same, 960 cks. . 
L. A. Salomon & Brothers, by same, 150 cks. 
Soda Ash 


Warren & Co., Canadian, Liverpool, 7 cks. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ira L. Beebe & Co., Alesia, Hamburg, 240 bs., 
46 tons wood pulp. 


Scandinavian-American Trading Company, Prinz 


Oscar, Copenhagen, 525 bs., 75 tons wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE 


Scandinavian-American Trading Company, Ba- 
tavia, Hamburg, 2,800 bs., 350 tons wood pulp. 








NEWPORT NEWS 


Salomon Brothers & Co., Ilford, Hamburg, 374 
IS. rags. 

Salomon Brothers & Co., Powhatan, Hamburg, 
118 bs. rags, 138 bs. jute threads. 
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STONE BEATER ROLLS 


LATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 


IN 


BEATING 
ENGINES 


LESS POWER 





BETTER PRODUCT 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


E. MEURER, MUSKEGON, MICH 





THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders of Paper and Pulp Mill aioe 


SHEET AND ROLL PASTING MACHINES 













We issue a Catalogue which 
contains real information. 
Write for it. 






FOR 


ECONOMY, 





QUANTITY 


our high speed Straight 
Fourdrinier, Harper 

Fourdrinier and Cylinder 
Machines are unsur- 

passed. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
For the Month Ended December 31, 1911, and for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1911, Compared with 
Corresponding Periods of the Previous Years. 
IMPORTS—PAPER. 
a 
QUANTITIES. VALUES. 


PAPER AND MANUFACTUKE OF PAPER, Month Ended Dee. 31, 12 Months Ended December 31, Month Ended Dec. 31, 12 Months Ended December 31, 


| | 
1910 | 1911 | 1910 1911 1910 1909 
—_—_—_—oorrr ee aa pa ee 
Books and Other printed Matter........ a. 7 $802,250 | $494,827 $6,680,720 | $6,113,994 | $6,196,071 
Souvenir Post Cards.....++++seeseeseees 39,343 | 43,220 389,756 487,758 327 ,087 
Lithographic Labels and Prints.......... 173,926 | 215,229 2,461,414 | 2,693,573 | 3,951,726 
Paper angings eeeee 104,398 | 110,039 Sli »700 337 ,671 dentate initia 
Photographic Paper Steen eee ees - oerepienieniomneseee 64,985 92,926 959,985 968,219 340,082 
Surface Coated Paper......... lbs, 453,028 574,84 4,956,786 6,095 , 937 2,207 ,404 49,672 | 65,141 566,503 S 258,125 
ing Paper sees . 0 0 0 | cacmsasdneninlecuietndingint cuisiemainthiel od: seanet a0) -- caess og ee 400, 535 
Tiling Poser seccccccecceeclbS,,| 9,383,005 | 8,916,064 119,087,213 115,301,910 | 49,822,397 200,732 | 205,335 680,355 
IMPORTED FROM 

Germany . eee . 82,728 231,451 1,815,166 1,474,552 1,942,779 2,964 26,506 126,001 5D 126,911 

Canada . eee 8,413,078 | 8,301,138 108,966,720 108,305,556 | 45,455,356 161,853 | 153,666 | 2,038,726 : 860,773 
25,163 465,628 242,35 159,201 
314,847 | 3,204,571 | 5 588 | 5,989,417 


1,146,885 


Other Countries rere 
‘All Other Unfinished Paper Products.... 


$87,199 | 383,475 8,255,327 | 5,521,802 | 2,424,262 35,915 


® |nancaacconse 189,178 


$18,112,859 |$18,5  |$18, 149,343 


ocieianicaianinig cceanieadiadateel bcaackiameadans penne | cece 
Total Paper and Manufactures of........ $1,712,917 | $1,541,564 
} 





PAPER STOCK. 


PAPER STOCK, CRUDE. Month Ended Dec. 31,| 12 Months Ended December 31, Month Ended Dec. 31,| 12 Months Ended December $1, 
(See Wood Pulp.) = 


1911 1910 1911 1910 1909 ¢ 1910 1910 
Rags other than Woolen.............IbS.| 21,123,004 | 18,243,226 |190,048,396 |184,225,643 [157,651,870 $256, 47 $242,236 | $2,440,283 | $2,330,718 
All other kinds of Paper Stock.......lb 249,133 | 2,967,072 | 3,131,257 


eeeeerees ° $529, CO2 $491,369 | $5,407,355 | $5,461,975 | $4,440,747 


WOOD PULP. 


Month Ended Dec. 31, 12 Months Ended December 31, Month Ended Dee. 31, 
KINDS IMPORTED. - 


| 
| 1911 1910 1911 


| 
ee || S$ | | ||] | | | | ee 


Mechanical Ground .Ibs.| 37,613,171 | 60,148,577 |525,362,759 |448,367,797 |290,724,619 $295, § $489,794 | $4,221,948 | $3,578,316 | 
Chemical Unbleached .| 52,646,564 | 33,188,171 426,483,834 [411,889,950 325,513,277 769,3 511,309 | 6,481,524 | 6,374,762 
Chemical Bleached 17,353,107 | 13,682,111 |172,803,975 |153,692,968 (119,062,253 376, 28% 296,175 | 3,689,401 | 3,343,422 


11,395,002 | 13,484,887 |140,976,132 |166,395,851 136,625,521 $196, 892 $241,534 | $2,428,496 | $2,890,259 

18,518,378 | 15,326,135 (171,609,924 |144,179,061 91,994,630 340,550 232,149 | 3,042,329 | 2,654,966 | 1,824,572 
29,124,920 | 13,109,176 214,835,388 |129,129,877 | 98,237,700 421,401 204,465 | 3,062,119 | 1,979,760 | 1,552,847 
42,801,795 | 60,156,297 536,225,768 |519,533,811 |373,385,666 403 ,618 556,614 | 5,117,262 | 4,966,536 | 3,883,877 
5,772,557 | 4,932,364 | 61,008,356 | 54,312,115 | 35,056,602 79,156 62,516 742,737 795,979 628,995 


. «| 107,612,742 |107,008,859 |1124,650,568) 1013 ,550, 715/735 ,300,119 $1,441,617 | $1,297,278 |$14,392,873 ($13,296,500 |$10,315,069 


PULP WOOD. 


43,684 889,257 | 981,7 907 ,§ $373,825 | $271,030 | $5,682,716 | $6,109,574 | $5,613,710 


CHEMICALS. 


Month Ended Dec. 31. | “12 Months Ended December 31, Month Ended Dec. 31, 12 Months Ended December 31, 
ARTICES. 


1911 1910 1911 | 1910 1909 1911 1910 1911 1910 1909 


3,500 809 24,250 28,647 26,914 $63 , 57. $14,506 $436,725 
7,131,557 10,000,262 | 82,895,472 |101,029,345 | 91,390,004 58,17 “9,316 
19,274 942 228 , 864 108,855 58 | 122,123 ee 
711,624 925,76 7,069 837 8,304,696 8,163,128 3 5 287.116 346,32 239 564 
3,883 131 ,023 1,085,395 1,382,424 1,268 ,689 34,999 285 , 52% 360,362 
672,190 841,604 8,094,051 9,005,853 | 7,718,780 3,778 78,997 74,322 746,620 


$495,988 $458 , 954 
667 , S804 TOT 260) 743,636 
464 253 i 


On ye 








EXPORTS—PAPER. 


—<<—_____ 


slit gi iiiaia en 
Month Ended Dec. 31, 12 Months Ended December 31, {| Month Ended Dec. 31, 12 Months Ended December 31, 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF PAPER. 


ee 1911 ¢ ¢ 1911 1910 
pocks and Other Printed Matter........ ,392 | $713,959 $8,378,511 | $8,470,954 
ngings .. 


DED Cee C5ECEtaskivecceese 5,113 | 35,640 384,932 323,043 
paying iia tack ae deenaiea 33,174 | 272,088 | 270,498 
riting Pare nn itic ee aeeesere cess lS, ,857 , 906 2 97 480, 8 7 | $14,218| ; f 3,107,954 
‘aper and Envelopes. . 92,204 1,194,912 

me Other... : 106,184 | 403,133 | 4,880,539 | 4.503.593 


To LO eee Seana Leeann 
tal .. $1,647,445 | $1,592,418 |$18,702,151 $17,960,809 $15,280,542 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


Wood Pulp. a 
he scocscsccsselbs.| 1,924,737 | 1,192 % 


2,323 | 18,988,131 | 16,721,779 | 17,905,481 $37 ,65 $24, 58! $386,711 $344,251 $368 ,738 
seeccccecccecelbs,, 3,211,159 | 6,546,7 


96 | 82,471,502 | 74,102,150 | 29,311,470 9, $ 213, 2: 2,360,224 2,206,306 773,679 
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RAINBOW sertiné 


Friction Surface—Seamless 





This is the strongest and most flexible rubber 
belt on the market. It is made on special extra 
heavy duck, from finest Texas pickings. 

Stretched on our own patent stretcher, and 
has a guaranteed friction test of 22 lbs. Just 
the belt for high speed work or for use on smal] 
pulleys, or for extra hard work. 


Manufactured, Patented and Copyrighted Exclusively by 


Peerless Rubber 


Manufacturing Company 
88 Chambers St. and (6 Warren St.. New York 


Detroit, Mich., 24 Woodward Ave. Seattle, Wash., 212-216 Jackson St. 


Chicago, Ill., 202-210 South Water St. Kansas City, Mo., 1221-1223 Union 

Indianapolis, Ind., 38-42 S. Capitol Ave. Ave. 

Louisville, Ky., N. E. cor. Second and Waco, Tex., 709-711 Austin Ave. 
Washington Sts. Atlanta, Ga., 7-9 S. Broad St. 


New Orleans, La., 808 to 821 Tchoupi- Columbus, O., cor. Long and Third Sts 
toulas, cor. Julia St. Cleveland, Ohio, 61 Frankfort St. 
Omaha, Neb., 1218 Farnam St. Buffalo, N. Y., 379 Washington St. 

Richmond, Va., 1323 E. Main St. Boston, Mass., 110 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 245-247 Master St. Syracuse, N. Y., 212-214 S. Clinton St 
Dallas, Tex., 177 Elm St. Rochester, N. Y., 24 Exchange St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 228 Front St. Houston, Tex., 113 Main St. 

St. Louis, Mo., 1213 Locust St. Baltimore, Md., 37 Hopkins Place. 
Denver, Col., 1556 Wazee St. Spokane, Wash., 1016-1018 Railroae 
Pittsburg, Pa., 425 First Ave. Ave. * 
San Francisco, Cal., 416-422 Mission een Wash., 1316-1318 A St, ° 


St. ortland, Ore., 27-29 North Front St 


FRANK H. MILHAM, President. C. A. FOX, Secretary and Treasurer, 
C. B. WING, Vice-President. R. C. ROGERS, Manager of Sales. 


BRYANT PAPER Go. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


BRYANT DIVISION MILHAM DIVISION 
SUPERIOR DIVISION 
Capacity, 1,200 Tons of Book Papers per Week 


LIGHT WEIGHT CATALOG A SPECIALTY 


IMPERIAL DIVISION 


Capacity, 350 Tons of Surface Coated Papers per Week 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


RADIUM ENAMEL 








Hydraulic Turbines 








Turbines designed for heads from 5 feet to 600 feet 
ysOM 03e8-pvoy uo Une]I"” yeredg 103 puceg 


One of three units of 
7,200 H. P., 150 r. p. m., 48 ft. head. 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
644 American Trust Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 





Dry Rosin Size 


Brittle and easily soluble. Cheapest size out. Cheaper 
than mill made size. Alsoour hot and cold water sizes; 
standard.quality. Cleaner, more uniform and economi- 
cal than-either. mill made sizes or those offered by our 
competitors. Also Arabel Paper Size, Splicing Gums, 
mwaem| Condensed Paste Powder, Paper Makers’ Starches. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 William.Street, New York 


ICE CREAM 
SPOONS 


are handled throughost 
the country by 


WHOLESALE 
PAPER DEALERS 


They are used with paper plates and boxes, on the 
Streets, on the Trains, at Resorts. 
2% in. for Penny Portions 3% in. for 5c. and 1Oc. Portions 
ATLAS MFG. COMPANY, New Haven, @onn., U. S. A. 





Edward A. Jones, President and Treasurer. Wallace E. Bardwell, Secretary 


E. D. JONES & SONS CO., Pittsfield, Mass 


Manufacturers of 


PAPER MAKING MACHINERY! 


‘AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


| Sole Manufacturers of MACHINES COVERED BY WAGG PATENTS. 
| 


Beating Engines. Thrasher Dusters. Vertical Stuff Chests. 
Washing ecace. Fan Dusters. Horizontal Stuff Chests. 
| Mixing Engines. Arm Dusters. Mill Elevators. 
| Bleachin ngines. Railroad Duster Shafting. 

ordan agiaee. Devil Dusters. Geoeing. s. 

ot: Pumps. WHEAT’S Rag Dusters. BED PLATES. 
ORDAN FILLINGS. BEATER BARS. Sheet Steel. 

lain, WAGG’S. Solid Steel, Forged. Solid Steel. 


Triplex, Duplex, or Stone. WAGG’S Steel or Stone. WAGG’S Stone. 
Patented Wooden Sectional Suction Box Covers. — Sol 

Warner’s Patent Metal and Sand Catcher for Beating and Washing Engines. | 

We manufacture three sizes of Jordan Engines, either belt or direct com | 








uected motor driven, fillings of Wagg’s steel or stone type, 3-part or plain. | 


EE 
- ' 








February 15. 1912. 


Directory 


————ee aD 
Cards under this heading will be charged 
for at the rate of $15 per annum for each 
card of three lines or less, payable In ad- 
vance. Each additional line $5. 





Architects and ratinancionataes 


USS, EDWARD A., Mill Architect ond Con- 
B sulting Engineer. New Construction, Rear- 
rangements, Electrical Equipment, 


Economy of 
Operation. 85 Water _ Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





AREY, JAMES L., Paper Mill Engineer, New 
C Mills. Improvements in Old Mills. Ap 
praisals. 208 North 52d Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


() A CHAPMAN, Inc. .» Paper Mill Architects 
44 Engin eers. 
28 W* 28 Jackson Boulevard, E.. Chicago, Ill. 


= Tr CEW, JUDSON A., Consulting eatnane, 
D*x Montreal, Canada. Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Reports on Timber, Pulp and Paper Projects. 


ERGUSON, HARDY S., M. Am. Soc. C, E., 
Consulting Engineer, 200 F ifth Ave., New York. 


HE FIBRE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
Appleton, Wis. Power, Pulp, Paper Engi- 
Ravisory and Consulting Engineers, 


FAROY: GEO. F., M. Am. Soc. M. E., Con- 
-— aie Engineer. 309 Broadway, New York. 


Kath HERBERT S., M. Am, Soc. C. E., 

OQ. SWEEZEY, A. M. Can. Soe. 

C. E., Mill and Forestry Engineers, 46 Cornhill, 
Boston, and 39 John St., Quebec. 





DE, CHAS. B., Mill Architect and Hydraulic 


gineer. Specialties: Paper and Pulp Mills, 
508 cnet building, Spokane, Wash, 7 


= ‘. M. eng Architect, Engineer. 
Steam and 


ie Mills. 
= ater St., Boston, Mass. 


eee A SINEERING AND FG. <. . 
an Nn eers, aper '» oda, 
sulphate and Sulphite Mills. Rewer Develo ments. 


39-40 Smith Bldg., Watertown, 


Paper 
ater Power 


JOSEPH H. WALLACE & CO., 
industrial Engineers. 


Temple Court Building, New York. 
Manufacturing Plants and Power Developments. 
Reports of Industrial Properties, Appraisals, etc. 





Bale Ties. 


Wilson. #. & H. F., Manufacturers of 
teel Wire . e Ties, 


for baling all com- 
pressible material. 577 and 579 Tenth a 


New York City. 
Boards. 


FRANK P. MILLER PAPER CO., 


HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES. BOARDS 
t Downingtown, Pa. 


Coated Paper Manufacturers. 


eae 
N‘¥ YORK 7 PAPER COMPANY, 
Tred Passaic, N. J. Our S ecialty: _ Embossed, 
ae Mark, Waterproof, Surface Coated and 
boot Papers, in one, two and three colors, for 

binders, blank book, box, leather, goods, nov- 


Pa + uit cate and trunk’ manufacturers, etc. Send 


Fourdrinier Wires. 


re 
WORKMAN, A. x SONS, 43-45, Schuyler 


Ave., Kearny, Fourdrinier Wires, 
Cylinder Cov ires, Etc. 


asher 


Jute Butt Brokers. 
(420r, RAY & 


tet 


Metal __Metal Skylights and Ventilators. 


© manufacture metal skyli 
ghts and ventilators 
Yo & Paper and pulp mills. E. VAN NOOR- 
CO., 944- $2 Mass, Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


81 Water Street, New York. 


Paper Manufacturers. 





ERSEY CITY PAPER COMPANY, Fourdrinier 
Tissues, White, Colored and Copying; Roll 
Tissues, all widths, to order. 


Cornelison Ave. and Montgomery + 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Patent Attorneys. 


BAW f & acer. 25 Grant Place, Wash- 
ington Experienced in securing pat- 
ents on paper saline 





Rags, Paper and Paper Stock. 


OYLE, LUKE, 
390 West Broadway, New York. 





Ouse & NORTON, High Grade Shavings and 
Book Stock a Special ty. 


277 Water Street, New York. 





LYNN, MICHAEL, 
54 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





GpruNDy & SONS, JAMES, Chorley, England, 
supply new and old rags of hig est quality 
for papermakers. Enquiries solicited. 


GARVAN, Inc., 205-207 State St., Hart- 
e ford, Conn.; New York office, 261 Broad- 
way. 


ILLS, GEO. F., 
108-112 Cliff Street, New York. 


= THEODORE, & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Carefully Assorted Rags and Paper "Stock 
Buyers of Brass Wire Cloth, Paper Mill Felt, Second 
Hand Bags. 





UGHES, LAURENCE, 
229 to 237 Union Ave., Brooklyn, New York, 





JOSEPH & 
174, 176 and a P Hudson Street, 
New York. 
The only house in existence which deals 
EXCLUSIVELY IN NEW CUTTINGS 
of every. grade and description. 


ee 





IVERPOOL HARING 5 STORS co. tie 
L': England. L. M. S. W ‘ g, Manil 


and Star Brands Tinchoeende 





YON CO., INC., JOHN H. 
L —s a Duane "Street, New. York. 





| ‘ore MICHAE. 


100 and 102 Tenth Avenue, New York 





eons. JOHN, SONS, Paper and Paper 
S°s ock, 28 and 30 South Marshall Street (for 
a, ‘Seuoes Street), Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sealing Wax. 


ROWNE, M. C. 
Especially for Paper Mills and Wholesale Paper 
Dealers. Holyoke, Mass. 





Special Machinery. 


EORGE W. SWIFT, JR. Destanee ant Man- 
G ufacturer_ of Special Mach hinery Manu- 
facturing and Printing Paper Goods. ‘Sakuno 


. 


Straw Pulp. 


CANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN TRADING CO., 


roduce Exchange, New York. All other 
kinds of Pulp. 





Waxed Papers. 





SS MFG, CO., THE, ata 
turers of all kinds of Waxed Pape lain 


and printed. 232 and 234 Greenwich St., ork. 
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) ‘PIONEER PaPERSTOcK (0. 


438-448 WEST OHIO ST. 
 CHICAGO,ILL. 
Oldest House in the West. 


A BINDER 


For The 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


In construction this Binder is simple, yet neatly 
and strongly made. The back is flexible and ad- 
justs itself to any thickness: hence the volume 
always corresponds to the actual thickness of the 
paper bound. 

It is entirely free from complicated fixtures— 
such as rubber straps, hooks or strings—and is, 
either as a temporary or permanent binder, sim- 
ple, practical and durable. 

Copies of THe Paper Trape JouRNAL can be 
easily put in or taken out at any time, 


Price $1.00—express prepaid. 
Address 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 


150 Nassau St., New York 


Remit with order. 
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Want and For Sale Advertisements 


Minimum rate for advertisements of this 
class, first insertion $1.00. 

Situations Wanted, $1.00 for 25 words or 
less one time, and 50 cents for each subse- 
quent and consecutive insertion of same ad. 
Over 25 words, 4 cents a word for first in- 
sertion, and 2 cents a word for each subse- 
quent insertion of same ad. 

Help and Miscellaneous Wants, and small 
For Sale Ads, $1.00 for 25 words or less, each 
and every insertion; over 25 words, 4 cents 
a word each and every insertion. 

Answers can be addressed care Paper Trade 
Journal, and will be promptly forwarded 
without extra charge. All should be sent to 
the New York office, 150 Nassau street. 

Cash must accompany order. 





TTENTION MANUFACTURERS! Mill 
superintendent, getting large results, wants 
change; expert linen finished soda fibre papers; can 
make capacity of one plater 160 reams (ten hours 
a day), using two girl system; know the manila 


fibre, book and linen finish trade; have demon- 
strated ability as salesman. Address Ambitious, 
care Journal. 

sALESMEN WANTED East, South and 
5 West; gcod men, with experience and estab- 


lished trade, to take up our line of surface coated, 
printed and trademark papers for covering contain- 
ers of every description; exceptional opportunity 
for men acquainted with paper box, novelty and 
leather goods manufacturers; references required; 
strictly commission basis. New York Coated Paper 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 
XNOMPETENT MAN WANTED to run 
Horne cutters; good wages, nine hour day. 
Address Mason, care Paper Trade Journal. 


ELL ESTABLISHED CHICAGO PAPER 

AGENCY, doing business with jobbers 

and large consumers, is in position to place product 

of mills making machine and air dried writings. 
Address C. P. A., care Journal. 


ws UPERINTENDENT would like position in 
KR mill making tissues and light weight wrap- 
ping; paper for waxing a specialty. Address Tis- 
sue, care Paper Trade Journal. 
@ UPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION 
s —Can make that old box board or light tissue 
mill pay, Mr. Mill Owner, if given a chance. 
Address Hustler, care Paper Trade Journal. 
LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION.-- .. 
swering advertisements for positions don't send origi 
aal letters of recommendation, but conies of them 


Pee WANTED as sulphite superin- 

tendent or foreman; twenty years’ experience 
making bleached and 
married, steady, sober. 
Paper Trade Journal. 


INISHER AND BACKTENDER WANTED 
in 15 ton board mill near New York city; 
good opportunity for right men. Address Board, 
care Paper Trade Journal. 
no FOREMAN WANTED by Cana- 
iN dian mill making cardboard and paper. Ad- 
dress C. M., care Paper Trade Journal. 


NRAVELING MAN WANTED, familiar 
I with wrapping and building papers, grocers’ 
and butchers’ supplies, twines, etc.; have estab- 
lished trade in city and nearby towns; exceptional 
opportunity; weekly trips; must have good refer- 
ences; salary and commission. John Single Paper 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Established 1883. 
a WANTED—A good man with 
\) experience and established trade in or near 
New York City; excellent opportunity. Address 
pmee Mills Paper Co., 41 Park Row, New 


unbleached sulphite pulp; 
Address Sulphite, care 


or 

eas WANTED by first class ma- 
chine tender, Fourdrinier or cylinder; steady 

and reliable. Address Machine Tender, care Paper 

Trade Journal. 

+ OST ACCOUNTANT WANTED by Cana- 
dian mill, understanding paper mill account- 

ing, capable and energetic; splendid opening for 

right man; state age. Address Opportunity, care 

Paper Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 


We offer for immediate delivery, 
prior to removal, 


40 in. x 40 in. 


6 iron Tub Beaters with rolls 
- 36 in. x 36 in. 


These beaters are located near 


here and can be bought at a bargain. 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





RAFTSMAN WANTS POSITION—Col- 
, lege graduate; ten years’ experience pulp and 
paper mill construction. Address Box 33, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


OSS BEATERMAN—First class beating, 
coloring, all grades, wants position as super- 
intendent or foreman; best references for character 
and ability from largest mills. Address Color, 
care Journal. 


/ THOROUGHLY COMPENTENT 
i BEATER FOREMAN WANTED, with 
experience in the preparation of rag stock for 
both hard and soft papers; must have practical ex- 
perience in cooking, washing and bleaching rag 
stock, and also preparing same for machine; none 
but those capable of filling first class position, and 
desiring to work steadily for best wages need apply. 
Address Box 363, care Paper Trade Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT WANTS POSITION 
in a one or two machine mill, or assistant in 
larger mill making book, news or manila papers; 
at present employed, but desires change. Address 
X. L., care Paper Trade Journal. 


RAFTSMAN WANTED, with experience 

in paper and pulp mill construction; submit 
specimen of work; state experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address Draftsman, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


B EATERMAN WANTED to beat stock in 

mill making envelope, writing, tablet and 
book papers; none but first class, steady men need 
apply; state experience and mills wherein you 
were employed. Address Slow Stuff, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


ANTED—Old leather belts and smaller 
leather belting in fair condition. Address 
W. J. Quinn, 246 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR SALE—One Putnam Machine Com- 
pany steam engine, cylinder 26x42, was new 

in 1905; two Union Machine Company beating en- 
gines, roll bar 42 inches long, diameter 52 inches. 
wooden tubs, good condition; three White strainers 
7x2, and one auxiliary; Putnam steam engine, fiy- 
wheel 14 feet, diameter by 37% inch face. George 
W. Wheelwright Paper Company, 95 Milk st., 
Boston, Mass. 


( NE NO. 14 MORGAN MAILING MA- 

CHINE FOR SALE—In first class con- 
dition, with direct connected sixty cycle, 220 volt 
motor. Further particulars may be had on appli- 
cation to Cluett, Peabody & Co., Engineering De- 
partment, Troy, N. Y. 








FIRST CLASS SPECIALTY AND 

BLOTTING MAN open for a position 
as manager or superintendent; can furnish best of 
ene Address R. R., care Paper Trade 
ournal. 


OSITION WANTED by first class machine 
tender; fifteen years’ experience on board 


and felt papers; sober; best references. Address 
Tender, care Paper Trade Journal. 


= UPERINTENDENT WANTED for roof- 
‘ ing felt mill in Middle West; must be first 
class man. Address Felt, care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal. 
Ci ALESMAN, with large acquaintance, 
bers and large consumers of writing and 
papers New York City and vicinity, wishes to 
change. Address York, care Paper Trade Journal. 
IRST CLASS MACHINE TENDER 
WANTED who thoroughly understands 
machine making felt; best wages paid. Address 
Promotion, care Paper Trade Journal. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Salesman with a wide connection through- 
out New England, about to open a Boston 
office, desires the selling agency of mills 
making news, book or kraft, also boards 
and specialties. Address 


‘G. M., care Paper Trade Journal 


iob- 
ook 








Superintendent wants position; 22 
years’ experience on all grades of 
board and paper. Expert on colors 
Can get results Address Expert 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


WANTED 


Wood Pulp Salesman for large im- 
porting house. Position offers fine 
opportunity to right party. Com- 
munications confidential. Give full 
particulars. Address IMPORTERS, 
care PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


Rebuilt 





Machinery For Sale 


One 112 inch Fourdrinier Machi i 
Dryers. : /~ s 
One 108 inch, 3 Cylinder Machine, with 46 
Dryers. ; 
One 76 inch, 3 Cylinder Machine, with 30 
Dryers. 
One 80 inch Fourdrinier Machine, with 24 
Dryers. : 
ne 54 inch Fourdrinier Machine, complete, 


with 28 Dryers. 
One 120 inch Warren Double Drum Winder, 
new. 
Two Packer Screens, open frame. 
One Pope Refining Engine. 
, CUTTERS—Hamblet, 93 in., 44 in.; Dillon, &% 
in., 74 in.; Finlay, with Hamblet drive, 56 in, 


42 in. 

STACK CALENDERS—108 in., 90 in, 8&4 
in., 72 in.. 70 in., 62 in. face. 

BEATERS—6o in., 48 in., 40 in., 36 in, All 
Double Lighter Equipment. 

CORLISS STEAM ENGINES—28 in., 24 in, 
22 in., 18 in., 16 in., 14 in., 10 in. Also raxr2 in, 
Vertical, 1ox1o in. Vertical; 13x13 in., 9x11 in. 
Automatic. 

Roll Grinding a Specialty. 


FRANK H. DAVIS 


75 Crescent Ave. 


NO. CAMBRIDGE _ MASS. 
I 


EAD FINISHER WANTED by Canadian 
mill making cardboard and paper. Address 
Position, care Paper Trade Journal. 
OR SALE—One slitter and rewinder, Kid- 
der Press Company make, takes rolls 40 
inches wide, with either 3 inch, 1 inch or 3 inch 
cores, complete with mandrels and spacing rings 
for almost any width roll up to 40 inches, and 
any diameter up to 25 inches; machine practically 
new and can be seen at mill; will be sold at 


great sacrifice. Apply Rewinder, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


% UPERINTENDENT OPEN FOR SITUA- 





TION—Wide experience making loft 
dried ledgers, bonds, bristols, rag, book; expert on 
colors; best references. Address Best ts, 


care Paper Trade Journal. 


FOR SALE 


BEATERS—One 44x48; six 42x42 iron tubs; two 
48x48; two 54x48; one 70x54. 

CALENDERS—s6 in., 62 in., 72 in., 76 ~ 80 
in., 90 in. machine calenders; 14x40, 1 x60 
board calenders; 36 in., 40 in., 45 in., 84 in. 
supercalenders. 

CUTTERS—62 in. Horne, 88 in. Findlay, 112 10. 
Dillon, single cutters; 76 in. Dillon duplex, 
96 in. Black-Clawson duplex; 28 in., 38 in., 
44 in., 48 in., 54 in., 56 in., 65 in. trimming 
cutters. Two Daniels rag cutters; 17 in. straw 


cutter. 
CYLINDER MOULDS—30x44, 26x54, 36x65. 
36x96, 28x50. : 
DIGESTERS—Stevens, two 7 ft. diameter, 22 ft 
high 


igh. 

DRIVE~-One No. 10 Reeves variable speed. 

DRYERS—28x48, 28x69, 28x72, 36x48, 36x54 
36x58, 36x64, 36x74, 36x80, 36x84. 

DUSTERS—E. D. Jones cone duster, Pusey & 
Jones’ railroad duster. 

EVENERS—Mellor’s patent eveners. 

JORDANS—Horne, Emerson, Jones and Marshall. 

KOLLERGANG—Ernest Hoffman’s. 5 ‘i 

MACHINES—az in., 58 in., 64 in., 69 im. 72 IM» 
80 in. qylinder machines; 56 in. and 72 - 
Fourdrinier machines; 62 in., 72 in, 92 ™ 
wet machines. 

PRESSES—Four Boomer & Boschert. 

PRESS ROLLS—gz2 in. to 130 in. ; ; 

PUMPS—8 in. Bagley & Sewall triplex, 6 “<= 
loit duplex; 4 in., 5 in., 6 in., 7 in. an i. 
single plunger stock pumps; 3 1n., 4 in, 5 oo 
6 in. and 8 in, fan pumps; 12x22x18 as 
ump; 4 in. — fire pump; 2 in. an 
n. boiler feed pumps. : . 

REELS—72 in., 76 in., 90 in. and 120 in. upright 
reels; 48 in., 76 in. and 108 in, revo 
reels. One automatic expansion tissue Sete 

ROTARIES—sx11, 5x16, 6x16, 8x28; 14 ft. 
rotary. 

SCREENS—Eight plate 12x40, ten plate 12X40 
eight plate j2748, ei r plate 12x42 
Single cylinder andel. - 

STEAM. ge pl to 600 H. P., of various 
styles and makes. . shaft 
NDERS—Two shaft Manning, three 

bas Biack.Clawson, 118 in, Beloit drum winder. 


MILLS MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass’ 











() 
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FOREST SURVEYS 


WATER POWER 
We are prepared to examine and report on forest 











FOREST ENGINEERS 


LOGGING MAPS 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
WATER STORAGE 


properties anywhere 


YFORD LYFORD, CLARK & LYFORD 
e Bldg. 206 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Vancouver Montreal 






FOR SALE 


Two Sotter Bros. jacketed 
digesters, 7 feet diameter, 
96 feet long, in good condi- 
tion and now in operation, 
working under 120 pounds 
pressure. 


COLUMBIAN PAPER CO. 
BUENA VISTA, VA. 











ZRUSIBE SALE 


By order of the United States District Court I 
am authorized to sell at private sale the Box Board 
Mill of the Michigan Box Board Company located 
at White Pigeon, Mich. Property can be secured 
ata bargain. Interested parties are requested to 
correspond with JAMES GRANT, Trustee, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


A complete Black-Clawson cylinder paper machine, in 
No. 1” condition, for April Ist delivery, as follows: 

STUFF PUMP—One 5 inch x 14 inch single plunger. 

CYLINDER MOULDS—Two 30 inch x 75 inch. 

COUCH ROLLS—Two 15 inch x 75 inch rubber rolls. 

PRESSES—Two wood rolls, 16 inch x 76 inch; and 18 
inch x 76 inch—one iron roll, 14 inch x 76 inch—one 
rubber roll, 15 inch x 74 inch. 

SUCTION ROLL—One 14 inch x 74 inch Acme Suction 
Roll made by the Sandusky Foundry and Machine 
Company. 

SMOOTHING ROLLS OR BREAKER ROLLS—Two 
chilled rolls 8 inch x 72 inch. 

DRYERS—Twenty-three 36 inch x 72 inch double deck, 

driven through large gears, without intermediate gears, 

twelve dryers on bottom deck and eleven on top deck. 





“ 


CALENDERS—Two stacks chilled rolls, bottom rolls 
14 inch x 72 inch, intermediate rolls 8 inch x 72 inch 


and top rolls 12 inch x 72 inch. 


CUTTER AND WINDER—Revolving cutter with eight 
slitters and expanding mandrel winder shaft. 


The entire machine is equipped with Marshall Drive, 
and all necessary frames, gears, pulleys, shafting, doctors, 
shower pipes, etc., etc., etc. Widest trimmed sheet 66 inches. 
§ Now in operation, and will be until April 1. Will be 
sold cheap if sold at once, either as a whole or in parts, 
for delivery promptly on April r. 


THE COSHOCTON STRAW PAPER COMPANY 
COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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H. C. CLARK & SON MACHINE CO. 


Manufactures PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


Revolving Paper Gutters 
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LEE, MASS. 
Rag Gutters 













Gylinder Paper Machines Washing and Beating Engines 
Ghilled Iron and Paper Galenders 
Fan and Stuff Pumps 

Engine Roll Bars and Bed Plates 
Gylinder Molds 

Marshall Drives 

Slitters and Rewinders 

Reels 


Dryers with 
Boxes 


Wet Machines 
Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls 
Rolls Reground 

















Improved Packing 






FOREMAN WANTED 


ILL now being installed to make wrapping and ex- 
press papers. Man experienced on above lines, who 

can invest $2,500 or $3,000 in the eight per cent. preferred 
stock, and take active interest. Excellent position at fair 
salary. Good references required as to ability and char- 
acter. Four cylinder machine, forty dryers. Prompt 
attention necessary. Address, Eagle Paper Mill, Franklin. Ohio. 


Do You Want Help? 


Or have you some machinery which you would like to dispose of. 


| TRY THE JOURNAL’S “WANT” PAGES 


THEY BRING PROMPT RETURNS 














































































































GOOD MACHINE TENDERS AND 
BEATERMEN DEMAND THIS PUMP 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


MIDDLETOWN OHIO 
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The Miathieson Alkali W orks 


SALTVILLE, VA. 


Gastner C lectrolytic A\lkali Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


“EAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 


BLEAGHING POWDER 


HIGH TEST 


Packed in Steel Drums, air tight, insuring full strength at point of consumption. 


SODA ASH. 


48 per cent. and 58 per cent. 


GAUSTIG SODA. 


60 per cent., 70 per cent., 72 per cent., 74 per cent., 76 per cent.; also 78 per cent. 
ur 78 per cent. Gaustic Soda is an article of greater purity than has ever before 


been produced in a commercial way, analyzing 99.70 Hydrate of Soda. 


BIGARBONATE OF SODA. 


Packed in Kegs, Barrels or Bags; also Gases. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & GO. 


PROVIDENCE : INCORPORATED BOSTON: 
55 Canal Street S O L E A G E N T S —" Street 
; ‘ PHILADELPHIA : 
ee “Delaware Ave. and Green St. 
ae CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





February 15, 1912. 


Market Review 


Office Parznx Trapée Journat, 
Wepnespay, February 14, 1912. 


TRADE SECURITIES.—Bid and asked quotations on paper 
trade securities at the close today follow: 


Cc Asked. 
American: Writin Paper Company, 58..-..e+seeee cece ae ata 
American Wating Paper Company, com. 

American Writing Paper Company, Wisactess ad 
International Paper Company, com..... 

International Paper Company, pref.....+sseee eee essence . 
International Paper Company, 6s.. 

International, 5s ; 
Union Bag and Paper Company, com..........- Ci ebwesen 

Union Bag and Paper Company, ae 55 
Union Bag and Paper Company, 58.........- ébace _ 
United Box Board Company........+..- 

United States Envelope Company, com....... wswes 

United States Envelope Company, pref........ + 


PAPER.—Trade conditions over the week under review have 
undergone practically no changes. Business is steady with all job- 
bers—some claiming a rush of orders, while others enjoy only a 
seasonable volume. News Print continues to go forward on con- 
tracts in proportion to the usual requirements, while transient is 
well within the figures of fair business. Bonds and Ledgers like- 
wise are keeping up to expectations, and the volume disposed of 
during the period is a close second to Writings. Book papers are 
moving slowly and steadily, as also Coated Lithographs. Manila 
papers continue weak, and local dealers in Fibre papers persist 
that this item is very dull. Tissues are moving in the same pro- 
portion as heretofore reported. Altogether the general paper 
market in New York can be said to be anything but quiet. Prices 
throughout the list are being firmly maintained, and previous levels 
are repeated as follows: 


2 
25% 
10 
51% 


4% 
9 


5 
4-50 
380 
2.50 
2.20 
3% 


2.60 


imported 
b 


Butchers’ ....... 2.10 
No. 1 Fibre Papers. 2.65 
No. 2 Fibre Papers 2.25 
Tissues— 

No. 


NaUaaavaqn 


BRSSR OK 


37 
27 


40 
(contract renewal) 2.10 30 
= Gane. om. 
Ms Doses Sid 
ant f. o,% _ anes 
uns, f. o, b. 

Mill ao 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic 


37 
3 
Common Bogus.... “18 
4 


4! 
4 
1.30 


2.00 


ee eees eeeee 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 


News Board, ton.. 2 
Straw Board, ton.. 2 
Chip Board, ton... 22 
(all sulphate).. 3.75 @ 434 Paper Stock Boards 26 
No, 2 Domestic. . 3%@ 3 Wood Pulp Board.. 40 


CHEMICAL FIBRES.—While the past week has beer charac- 
terized by nothing new in this market, it is not amiss to repeat 
that Imported Sulphites are becoming stronger and stronger. The 


supply for the next year in Scandinavia is well take care of and 
stocks are low. 


25 
25 


88890988 ® ® 88H8HH9H 89 


® 
be 
y 
wn 
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Easy Bleaching was in chief demand over the 
week, though other grades are going forward as rapidly as re- 
ceived. We quote: 


No. 1 Unbleached 1.75 

No, 2 Unbleached 1.80 
Kraft 1.80 

Domestic (DELIVERED). 

Sulphite— 

Bleached 

Unbleached 
Sulphate and Soda— 
@ 2.80 Bleached 


MECHANICAL WOOD PULP.—The production of Ground 


Wood pulp is well within the bounds of present requirements, 
and makers c] 


Suiphie PORTE (Ex-Docx). 


Selected Bleached 3. 

No. 1 Bleached. . 38s @ 
as Picaching. . 2.05 @ 
1 Unbleached 1.8 
No, 2 Unbleached as 


a and Soda— 


3-15 
3-00 
2.25 
2.10 
1.90 


: aim surplus stocks are being accumulated. 
are being firmly maintained, and previous levels of 
ton delivered are repeated. 

DOMESTIC RAGS.— 


Pickers to remain idle 


Prices 
$22@26 per 


Continued cold weather is causing rag- 
, and in consequence the supply is very lim- 


ited. 
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shipping, bale by bale, as rapidly as received. We quote: 


New White Shirt 
Cuttings, No. 1.. 
. Baddcacacgec 
Fancy Shirt Cut- 
tings 
New Blue Cotton.. 
New Mixed Cotton 
New Black Cotton, 
SOD - cctcscecs See 
New Light Seconds. 
Black Cotton Stock- 
ings 


she 
ee 


1%@ 
2.50 @ 


3-25 


coccccccccce 20590 @ 2.45 
FOREIGN RAGS.—No change of importance had developed in 
this market during the week, and, owing to the scarcity in the 


New Black Cottons, 
Mixed 
No. 1 Whites..... 
eG. SWB cece 
Soiled Whites, street 1.15 
Soiled Whites, house 1.80 
Thirds and Blues.. 
No, 2 Satinettes... 
No. 3 Satinettes... 
No. 4 Satinettes... 
Tailors’ Rags...... 


On the other hand the demand is good, and dealers 


1 
4 
.10 
-20 
-90 
-40 
80 
70 
50 
35 


% 


Domestic market, Foreign Rags are being readily disposed of as 
fast as received. We quote: 


New White Cuttings 
New Unbleached 
CHE cs ccavc 
New Light Filan- 
nelettes 
New Light Silesias, 
New Light Oxfords. 
New Light Prints.. 
New Mixed Cuttings 
New Dark Cuttings. 
No. 1 White Linens 
No. 2 White Linens 
No, 3 White Linens 


s%@ 
5s4%@ 
5 @ 
4 @ 
4%@ 
3 @ 
1%@ 
1 @ 
4%@ 


3%4@ 
2%4@ 


6 
6% 


5% 
4 

4 
4 
1% 
6 


3% 
3 


Extra Light Prints. 1.90 
Ordinary 
Prints 
Medium Light Prints 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
German Blue Cot- 
tons 1.40 
German Blue Linens 1.80 
Checks and Blues.. 1.10 
Satinette Garments. 90 
Dark Cottons 
Shoppery 


1.30 
1.60 
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2.15 


1.75 
1.40 
1.70 


1.50 
2.00 
1.20 
1.80 
85 
75 


OLD PAPERS.—Lower grades of Waste Papers show no im- 
provement during the week, and movement in several instances is 


practically at a standstill. 
moving in proportion to the requirements of the month. 


are unchanged as 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings ° 

No. 2 Hard Whit 
Shavings 

No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings 

No. 1 Col’d Shav’s. 

No, 2 Col’d Shav’s. 

No. 1 Heavy Flat 
Stock 


ine 

Solid Ledger Stock. 
Ledger Stock. 

No. 1 White News. 

Extra New Manila 

COREE cn cnsnee 


2.35 


The higher grades, however, are kept 


follows: 


® 


1.90 


1.60 
55 
45 


go 


75 
1.65 


1.35 
1.20 


QQ ® OOO 


® 


1.45 


2.55 


@ 2.00 


1.85 
60 
50 


80 


1.45 


1.50 


@ 
b Manila. 60 @ 
. 2 Old Manila. 274@ 
New 30x Board 
Chips @ 
Bogus 
Wrappers 
Strictly Overissue 
News 
Strictly 
News 
3roken 
No. 1 Mixed News. 
Mixed Straw and 
Other Boxes 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Common Papers.... 


1.25 
75 
42 
35 


ec 
22 


45 
30 
35 


30 
30 
25 


Prices 


2% 


BAGGING.—Old Gunny and other grades of Bagging are going 


forward on contracts in good volume, but practically no new 
buisness was recorded during the week. We quote: 
Gunny No. 1— 

Domestic 

a ones 
Mixed Bagging..... 
Wool Tares, light.. 
Wool Tares, heavy. 


. @ 
Domestic Rope..... 2.50 @ 

New Burlap Cut- 
1. tings . @ 
I. Flax Card Waste... rt @ 
Flax Waste, washed 2 @ 


TWINES.—Business during the week under review has 
somewhat better in this market, and dealers hope for better 
in the very near future. We quote: 


i Rope 


: 8 Marline Jute, 8 & 9 7 @ 
- Wrappings, 2 to . 
1 


B. C. Hemp, 18.. 16 @ 
B. C. Hemp, 24... 15 @ 
B. C. Hemp, 36 14K%@ 
B. Hemp, 18 164@ 
ep a eee 16 

B. Hemp, 36 

Mixed Hemp, 8 & 

Amer. Hemp, 5 

Amer. Hemp, 

Sisal Hay 
% Sisal Lath 


wmu oc 
RS 


ute Twines, 18.. 
ute Twines, 24.. 
ute Twines, 36.. 
ute Twines, 48-60 
ute Twines, 4%. 
Jute Twines, 6.. 
Jute Twines, 7.. 


comme so 
RRR *K 
QQQHOHOHODOOH®O ® 
et Pb 
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Yarn... 


NEW YORK MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


ALUM (SULPHATE OF ALUMINA).—Conditions normal 
and business fair. Dealers quote 1@1%c. f. 0. b. New York, as 
to quantity and seller. 

BARYTES.—Movement in the imported item during the week 
was of good volume, and contract business was in proportion to 
the season’s requirements. Prices are firm and are repeated om 
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a Rossendale Reddaway | Money Talks—and to the Point 
BELTING AND HOSE CO. 


[ae We pc eR pos me NEWARK, N. }. HERE ARE SOME TELLING FIGURES ON 
WILLIAM A. FENWICK, Selling Agent, 173 North Franklin St., Chicago, Ill 


—Paper Mill Wool Felts, LOCKWOOD’S | 
WANTED Dryer Canvas and Jacket- 

ings. Any quantity. We have for sale 
Sanitary Wiping Rags. If interested, com- L)| R E - T () R ¥ 
municate Watertown Paper Stock Co., 

Watertown, N. Y. OF THE 











Paper, Stationery and Allied Trades 


PROTECTION BRAND 
ASPHALT ROOFING 


The Roofing without an exposed nail hole 


WHICH FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS HAS 
REMAINED THE STANDARD 


Won't Leak at the Joints Established in 1878—Published Annually 





Needs no painting. Lasts long. Superior to all composi- The figures given below effectually refute 
tion roofings. Send for samples showing Protected Joints false statements of interested parties about 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. - revision and corrections of Directories. 
© Chace Gusent eer edhe. In addition to hundreds of dollars ex- 
pended every year in gathering the data for 
corrections, and hours of labor by the editor, 
The Wright Safety our Printers’ bills show FOR CORREC- 
Twine Cutter TIONS OF TEXT MATTER ALONE, 


a eoeine leaving out composition on advertisements, 
ee presswork, binding and everything else: ' 


Your ad. printed in 

wAisa'cesna'es || For the 1909 edition, 1,060 hours, . . . $742 
weve A useful_and For the 1910 edition, 1,285 hours, . . . $899.50 
wil “orove ‘a sreai 1! For the 1911 edition, 1,746 hours, . . . $1,222.35 
fvinc’ wil te eed 1] Foe the 1912 edition, 1,458 hours, . . . $1020.00 


Sample and full 

































mt” 11 ENOUGH SAID, IS IT NOT? 
cage 







Furthermore, these figures show that no 
one should try to get along with an old 
Directory. Thousands of corrections are 
made in Lockwood’s Directory every year. 
An old Directory is misleading and ofttimes 
worse than none at all. 





The American Paper & Pulp Association 


has established a 


LABOR BUREAU 


at its office, 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 













Order a copy of the new 1912 edition at once 





Price, $3.00, Express Prepaid 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 










where paper makers may file their application if in want of 
positions and employers may hear of men desiring positions. 
We invite full use of the Association's facilities, which will be 
without charge. , 
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_—_——— 
a basis of $16@17 for Domestic Prime White and $18.50@22.50 
for Foreign Prime White. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The supply in this market is quite 
limited, and though arrivals are going forward on contracts, the 
spot business is quiet, quotations in which continue at $1.221%4@1.25, 
while contracts over the year are made at $1.20. 

BLUES.—Movement seasonable, and prices for Ultramarines 
are firm on a basis of 5@I5c. as to quantity, quality and seller. 

CASEIN.—A uniform price level continues to characterize this 
market. Steady sales are reported for both prompt and future 
business. Previous levels are repeated as follows: 9@9%, accord- 
ing to quantity and time of shipment. 

CAUSTIC POTASH.—Values are steady and business fair over 
the week, Quotations are repeated as follows: 45 to 90 per cent. 
at 334@4%c., while Electrolytic 90 per cent., on soot, was held at 
4%c., and 1912 shipments at 44%@4%c. for Foreign and 4.40c. for 
Domestic; the latter price is for f. 0. b. factory. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The market remains relatively unchanged 
and a steadier appearance has been noted. Quotations from 
$1.60@1.70 on a basis of 60 per cent. for 70 to 78 per cent., and 
6o per cent. at $1.70@1.75. 

CHINA CLAY.—Demand steadily improving. Prices are firm. 
Dealers quote: Domestic $8@o9, and Imported $11.50@18, 

FULLERS EARTH.—Prices are steady in this market, and 
movement is reported seasonable. 
of 80@8s5c. per 100 pounds. 


We repeat former quotations 


GELATIN.—A better trading movement was noted in this mar- 
ket during the interval. Prices are firm and paper makers’ grades 
continue at 15(@20c. . 

GLUES.—The jobbing trade during the week was of sufficient 
proportions to give a better feeling in this market. Contract 
movement was normal, and old levels are repeated as follows: 
Extra white, 18@24c.; cabinet, 13@15c; low grades, 10@12c.; foot 
stock, white, 12@14c.; brown, 9@IIc.; common bone, 7'4@oc.; 
Irish, 15@16c.; French, 10@4oc.; German, hide, 12@18c.; common, 
10@I12c.; fish, liquid, per gallon, 60c.@$t1.20. 

GLYCERINE.—Market conditions unchanged. 
at 174@18c. in bulk and 18'4@1oc. in cans. 

GUM TRAGACANTH.—Demand fair. 
according to grade. 


C. P. being held 
Dealers quote 25@85c., 


PARAFFINE.—Conditions are unchanged and business is steady 
at the following levels: Crude Paraffine of 120 to 130 degrees 
M. P. at 3@3%c., while Domestic refined of 120 to 135 degrees 
M. P., and Foreign refined of 125 to 140 degrees M. P. were re- 
spectively held at 444@6'%c. and 44@s5"%c. 

ROSINS.—Demand was quiet during the week and a reduction 
of 10 points has been confirmed. Common to good strained is held 
today at $6.75, and E, F and G, respectively, bring $7.10, $7.25 
and $7.25. 

SAL SODA.—Business is seasonable and values.are repeated as 
follows: 60s. and up f. o. b. in barrels, less the usual discount 
terms, while spot lots of Concentrated are held at 13¢c. and up, 
according to quantity, seller and terms of sale. 

SODA ASH—Inquiry over the week was somewhat better 
than heretofore, and the market presents a steadier appearance. 
We quote on a hasis of 67%c. for light 58 per cent., made on a 
basis of 48 per cent. in bulk, and 75s. per 100 pounds in barrels, 
m carload lots f. o. b. works. Less than carload lots brought 
85s. per 100 to the large dealers, while 48 per cent. was quoted 
at Joc. per 100 pounds, f. 0. b. New York City. 

SULPHUR. —Inquiry has fallen off of late, and the market pre- 
Sents a quieter appearance. Values continue, though, on a basis of 
$22@22.50, as to point of delivery. 

STARCHES.—No further price changes have been recorded 
during the week, and previous quotations are unchanged, special 
Paper makers’ grades being held at $2.12@2.26. 





TALC (AGALITE).—Business quiet but fair. 
on a basis of $8@15 f. o. b. shipping point, as to quantity. 
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CHIGAGO MARKETS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Cuicaco, February 13, 1912.—A little better tone is noticeable in 
paper trade circles, and indicates improvement in business in the 


near future. 
reported, 
and Writing steady. 


fair demand. 
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Prices are made 


Slightly increased orders and better inquiry are 
The inquiry for News is fairly strong and Ledger 
Book stock is in 
stocks continue to move fairly well. 


Old paper 


Prices have not been affected, 


and rule as before quoted as follows: 


Beets: 
Writing— 
Superfine 


Book, S. o 
Book, M. F. S.... 
Book, Coated...... 
LOBGE ceccccsccecss 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.10 
No. 1 Soft White 1.65 
No. 2 Soft White 1.30 
No. 1 Mixed..... 50 
No. 2 Mixed..... 45 
Ledgers & Writings 1.35 


Soiled Books....... 85 
No. 1 Books....... 80 
Blanks Seeseeces — 


aw 
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40 
20 


16 
Ir 
9 
8 
6 
4% 
7% 
9 


PAPER AND Boarp. 


Op Papers. 


2.20 
1.75 
1.40 

60 





WOE nei cacccecvss 2.20 @ 3.20 
Manila— 

No. 1 Manila.... 2.60 @ 2.75 

No. 1 Fibre...... 2.70 @ 2.75 

WG 8 WOR cece @ 6 

Sulphite No. 1.. 3%@ 4% 
Common Bogus.... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Straw Board (ton).25.00 @27.00 
News Board (ton).33.50 @35.00 
Wood Pulp Board..35.00 @42.50 
No. 2 Books, light. s0 @ 60 
Extra No. 1 Manilas 1.20 @ 1.25 
No. 1 Manilas..... 70 @ 75 
Folded News (over- 

| 60 @ 65 
Old Newspapers.... 50 @ 55 
Mixed Papers...... 40 @ 45 
Straw Clippings.... 40 @ 45 
Binders’ Clippings.. 40 @ 45 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ]} 


PHILADELPHIA, February 


THOMPSON. 


14, 1912.—The first change which the 


paper stock market experienced for so long a period came during 


the past week. 


In response to more urgent inquiries for Book 


stock outside prices were maintained, while on No. 1 Soft White 


Shavings there was a $1 a ton advance. 


Che inside price on 


No. 1 Heavy Books also advanced $1, although the outside re- 


mains unaffected. 


While the dealers generally report freer mill 


inquiry, they are inclined to attribute the advance in Book Stock 
to the higher price of sulphite and the general effects of the severe 


weather. The 


market 


for Commons also is a 


little better, but 


improvement has not grown to such an extent that better prices 
can be secured from the mills. 


Bonds (new rags).. 
Bonds (imitation)... 
Ledgers (all new 
TAGS) weseseesees 
Ledgers (imitation) 
Writing— 
Superfine 
Extra Fine....... 


_ os N 
Auws QAuNO NH a» ano 


x 


Gunny, No, 1— 
Foreign .......-. 70 
Domestic ....... 70 
Scrap Bagging..... 60 


Shavings— 3 
No. 1 Hard White 2.30 
No. 2 Hard White 2.05 
No. 1 Soft White 1.65 
No. 2 Soft White 1.05 
No. 1 Mixed..... 65 
No. 
Solid 
Writing Paper..... 
No. 1 Heavy Books 85 
No. 2 Books, light. 55 


®@® QQBBHBOOHD BH OO 


Q®DDOHHHOA9N 


Revised quotations follow: 


PAPER AND Boarp. 


40 Label ..ccccccccsce 6%@ 
to NEWS cc csccsscocas 25 @ 

No. 1 Jute Manila. s4%@ 
20 Manila Sulph., No.1 2.75 @ 
14 Manila, No. 2...... 2.50 @ 

Common Bogus.... 1.75 @ 
15 Straw Board, ton.. 25 @- 
11 News Board, ton... 30 @ 
9 Chip Board........ 26 @ 
8 Wood Pulp Board. 37 @ 
7 Felts— 
6 Regular ........ 30.00 @ 
5 ET wetdews< 3.00 @ 
8% Best Tarred,2ply 45 @ 
8 Best Tarred,3 ply 65 @ 

Baccinc. 

Wool Tares, heavy. 1.05 @ 
80 Wool Tares, light.. 1.00 @ 
75 Manila Rope, No. 1 2 @ 
70 New Burlap Cuttings 1%@ 
Op Papers. 

No. 1 New Manila 

2.40 Cuttiog® <sceccwe 1.40 @ 

2.15 No. 1 Old Manila. 70 @ 

1.70 Newspapers (over- 

1.15 WOEEED. wedvcccdc ss @ 
75 Old Newspapers.... 35 @ 
60 No. 1 Mixed Papers — @ 

1.55 Commons ......... 20 @ 

1.15 Straw Board Clip- 

90 (PINGS wees eeeees 35 @ 
60 Binders’ Board 

CHGEEE csccscs 3s @ 

E. R. 
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U N ITED ST AT ES Steel Bar and a Important to | 
GET PRICES 
TALC co. Economy and Efficiency Guaranteed. 


GOUVERNEUR NEW YORK BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THE HOME 


THE PACKER SCREEN AND IDEAL 
FOURDRINIER MACHINE 


SEND FOR OUR LITERATURE 


THE SANDY HILL IRON & BRASS WORKS 
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Western Paper Stock Co............... 335 
PAPER TESTERS. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
PERFECTION BRONZE CASTINGS. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co...... 328 


PERFORATED METALS. | ‘ 
Harrington & King Perforating Co.... § 
PIE PLATES. 
John M. Hart Co. 
Keyes Fibre Co. 
PIPING. 
ich sku ceid bWaesheeieedces <a 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
PULP STONES. 
Lombard & Co 
PUMPS. 
Lawrence Machine Co 
Lawrence Pump and Engine C 
Sandusky Foundry and Machine Co., 
140, 1 41, 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co., The. .. 136, 
PUMPS—ROTARY. 
Connersville Blower 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Manufacturers of High Test 


Powder 
and Caustic Soda 


BY THE ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS 


Bleaching 
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RAG CUTTERS. 
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Taylor, Stiles & Co 100, 101 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS. 

Se: Gist bdo dancusedebeseseeducssceee Oe 
ROLL BARS AND BED PLATES. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co., The..136 


ROOFING. cares 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co............. 3 
ROPE PAPER MAKERS’ eget: 
International Purchasing Co 
ROZIN SIZE. 
American Naval Stores Co...........-. 2 
Arabol Mfg. 
Ivory Size Co. of America............. 302 
Paper Makers Chemical Co............ ‘ 
VOR COIIIEE SM ve cdtovsccccencccas 60, 330 
ROTARY BLEACHERS. 
Biggs Boiler Works Co 51, 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works........ 76, 3 
SCREENS. 
Harmon Machine Co............. d 
Wandel Screen Mfg. 
SCREEN PLATES. 
Wm. A. Hardy & Sons Co........... i 
Union Screen Plate Co...........32, 33, 2 
SECOND HAND PAPER MILL MA- 
CHINERY. 


Shartle 


Bros. Machine Co., 


The + +136, 
oe 
=. Van Noorden Co. 
sLiTTERS AND REWINDERS. 
Cameron MACRING COic...6.ciccccccccas t 
Diets Machine Works. .....cccccceces 12, 302 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co 
SODA PULP. 
Champion Fibre 
a a4 INDICATOR. 
We. Pe SE Gin ccciscnsdsavesseccce 
outta GOVERNORS. 
Knowlson & Kelley Co 
SPRINKLERS, AUTOMATIC. 

Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co..... 
SUCTION ROLLS. 
Sandusky Foundry Machine Co., 

140, 141, 142 


and 
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SULPHITE PULP. 
Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co............. 325 
Riordon Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co..2, 2 
SULPHUR. 
Union Sulphur 
SULPHUR BURNERS. 
Stebbins Engineering and Mfg. Co... 
SULPHATE (“KRAFT"’ SODA) PULP. 
Scandinavian-American Trading Co..2, 2 
TANKS. 
A. T. Stearns Lumber C 


TIERING Wine 


Economy Engineering Co... 


TOILET PAPER MACHINERY. 
Dietz Machine Works............ccceee 


ULTRAMARINE BLUE. 
The Ultramarine Co 
VENTILATING FANS, 


B. F. Sturtevant Co 


VENTILATING SYSTEM. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 
WATER WHEELS. 

James Leffel & 

S , 
WAXED PAPER. 

tobertson Paper 
WEDDING BRISTOLS. 

Standard Card and Paper Co.......2 
WINDERS. 

Ticonderoga Machine 
WOOD PULP. 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co..2 
WOOD PULP IMPORTERS. 

J. Andersen & Co 

Ira L. Beebe 

M. Gottesman & Son 8 

ee ed A eee 287 

Scandinavian-American Trading Co..2, 290 
WOOD ROOM MACHINERY. 

Ryther & Pringle Co 36, 87, 318 
WORN MATERIAL, 

Kemet BOOew Ge Ciik cisicccicccadccsece 330 


Wndscvtsvenes 


**Something New ’’ 


MAGNA ALUM 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


J. RUSSEL MARBLE & CO. 


BOSTON AND WORCESTER 


Sales Agents for the New England States, who are prepared to quote for contracts and 
immediate shipment in carload lots. 


70 pounds equivalent to 100 
pounds of ordinary Sulphate of 
Alumina for sizing paper. 





Made by an old manufacturer 
after more than 40 years’ 
practical experience. 


™ WATERBURY FELT co. 


FELTS AND 
JACKETS 


For full information apply to 


Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Co. 


31 Union Square W. (Metropolis Bldg.) 


For Every Grade of Paper 
and Pulp 


Correspondence and orders solicited, 


Manufactured at 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 


New York City 





a 
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C H.Knicut Secy. 


pee Soe LG 
ir Pay 8 Houncrs FACTURERS 
Ears" “-STRAIGHT 4° 


CAWILLIAMS TREAS — 









Jon KniGHT Pres 








Shee” oN ROSIN SIZES we 
NATURAL {7 ARTIFICIAL | COMBINATION SIZES 
PURE WHITE: TINTING: CASEIN SPECIALTIES 
UNSURPASSED FOR COATING 
BLEACHING OR FINE PAPERS: | EXCELSIOR FELT CLEANER 


Heavy Paper Mill Work 


A SPECIALTY 


OUR AIR DRIED CYPRESS IS REMARK- 
ABLE FOR ITS GREAT DURABILITY 


We handle Cypress and Yellow Pine from 
the Stump, and have Twenty 
Million Feet Seasoning 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO 


125 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


THE DANIELS RAG CUTTER 


Established 1830 











Sixty years of unpre- 
cedented success 
makes them 


=) The 
Leading Cutters 


in the rag room the 
world over. 


Manufactured by 


Daniels Machine Co. 
Woodstock, Vermont 


STONES 


LOMBARD & GO. 


Importers and Dealers 


236-238 A Street, 





Boston, Miass. 








ANNUAL NUMBER 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


129 Pearl Street, New York 


288-5 Congress Street, Boston. 145-7 W. Kinzie St 
50-52 North Front St... Philadelphia, 13 Mathewson Strest. Provides 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Lrp., 34 St. Peter Street. Montreal, 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


CASEIN, CHINA CLAY, BLEACHING POWDER 
VEGETABLE TALLOW—A FOAM PREVENTATIVE 


Sole Agents for the SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
Basle. Switzerland. 


Cochrane Chemical Co. 
40 CENTRAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Alum 


Highest tests, free from iron, and all other grades used by paper makers. 
Also Manufacturers of ACETIC ACID, SULPHURIC ACID 
and other chemicals. 


WOOLWORTH & GRAHAM 
PAPER ANp DEALERS 


Importers of Paper Makers’ Materials. Export Agents for American 
Paper Manufacturers. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 

BOWS HER’S SPEED OR MOTION 

INDICATOR 

be INDISPENSABLE 

in obtaining a UNIFORM speed of machinery, and is one of 
the most PROFI TABLE little devices ever put in a mill. Will 
\ pay foritself in thirty days. Dial12in.indiam. Weight, 10|bs. 

THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


J-L.& D.S. RIKER 


Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents 


46 GEDAR ST., NEW YORK 





All Tests Sole Agents for the United States 
SODA ASH and Ganada of THE UNITED 
se ALKALI CO., LTD., of Great 
ALKALI Britain, for the sale of their various 

brands of 


BLEACHING POWDER 





Ae 
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erforated Metals 


FOR PAPER AND PULP 
MILL SCREENS 


Used in Drainer Bottoms, Pulp 
Screens, Washers, Suction Box 
Covers, Button Catchers, Filter 
Plates, Vats and Tanks, Sand 
Traps, Strainers, Boilers and 
Digesters, Shower Pipes, 
Rolls, False Bottoms, etc. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING COMPANY 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 LIBERTY ST. 618 NO. UNION STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHARLES S. BARTON, Pres. and Treas. GEO. S. BARTON, Sec’y. 


Geo, A. BaGuey, Pres. Cuas, D, Bincuam, Treas. 


Rice, Barton & Fales Machine iiceieiciciia the 
and Iron Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. The Bagley & Sewall Co. 


Builders of the Highest Grade of Fourdrinier and Cylinder 
Paper Machines and 


Pulp Drying Machines .... Builders of .... 
Calender Rolls; Stuff, Suction and Fan Pumps; Hill Patent Diagonal |} DUJLP AND PAPER M AKING 


Cutters; Patent Top and Double Edged Slitters. 


NewImproved Patented Vertical Single Drum Winder and Rewinder. 
Wet Machines of Increased Capacity, Etc. MACH IN E RY 


SULPHITE MILL, SPECIALTIES 


mnly Waste Good Stock? || Piling Rolled Paper jj 
SCREENING GRINDER sia ball om_ti 


meanest pack- 
“SUCCESS” ||": 
aroll. But see 


Which we offer to the trade. It will successfully reclaim and how easy to do 
Stind sulphite and ground wood screenings into a marketable : 
Pulp, which can be sold at a profit. with one of 


The following leading mills i a ” wi : 
are using the "Success th 
success : S 8 ing wi these machines. 
JONQUIERE PULP CO,, Jonquiere, P. Q., Canada. ° ° 
SPANISH RIVER PULP & PAPER CO. Ltd., Esparola, Ont. Can. Will Pile 
LS PAPER & PULP CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


WOLF RIVER PAPER & FIBER CO., Shawano, Wis Anvthin 
THE FALLS MFG. CO., Oconto Falls. Wis. y & 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


APPLETON MACHINE CO., = Appleton, Wis. ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO., “GHicsGornat? 


Foreign Agents: PARSONS TRADING CO., N. Y. 
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gale 
FOURDRINIER IR 


aaa Na aA! 


THE WM. GABBLE 
EXGELSIOR WIRE MFG. Go. 


Established 1848 


Incorgerated 1870-1896 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Fourdrinier Wires 
Gylinder Wires 
Brass, Gopper and Iron Wire Cylinder Moulds 

Cloth of every description Best Quality of Wire Rope 


t= Write for Price List 
43 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Dandy Rolls 


NATRONA POROUS 


ALUM 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Brass, Gopper and Iron Wire 


ANNUAL NUMBER 


AMS & CO., "$0" 


coaneeeann of the Penna, Paing 
and Color Works and the "Helios 


Color, Chemi celand C 
of Allentown, Pa, opperas Works 


Manufacturers, Miners and Importers 
of Coloring Materials, such as Vene. 
tian Reds, Red, Brown, Black, Yellow 
Oxides, Chrome and other Mchres, 

z also Paper Fillers—as Aga'iies, Min. 
— eral Pulp, Talc, China anu Other Clays 
" ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Paper Manufacturers’ Use 
“DE WITT” BRAND 


Cylinder Faces and Backs 


Brass, Copper, Antique Bronze, Steel 
and Galvanized Wire Cloth of every 
description. Poultry Netting. Wire Rope. 


DE WITT WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1849) 
Offices and Salesrooms: 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
MILES+ PHILADELPHIA, F 631 Market St., Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“APPLETON WIRES | 
ARE GOOD WIRES” 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Gylinder Wires 
Washer Wires 


Appleton Wire Works 
APPLETON, WISGONSIN 
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MICHIGAN BAG & PAPER'CO,,: - 





SUGAR BAGS 
READY OPENERS 


Soldier—Light Gray 
—Bise 
atur 
Fortress SY ellow 


“Wiiery Bags—Maalla, White, Bleached. White and Gray 
Notion, Bread, Nail, Shot, Cookery, Tea, Coffee and Parchmyn Bags 
Poultry, Flout, Coal, Charcoal,’ Coke, Wood and all style Sacks 











a See eer "MILES: AND FACTORY 


WOODLAND, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MAINE 








: GENERAL eo 
ie REPRESENTED: BY 
- STONE & F monaters, oe Rite -. >. BOSTON 


_ PROGRESSIVE PAPER PRODUCTS CO. - . = NEW YORK 


WILKINSON BROS. & CO, -.. s6¢ >> PHILADELPHIA 
JAS. R. RICHARDS & CO.,. a0 ‘ve © 4.) BALTIMORE 
a JACKSON 
oH ae gal taepee, ae 5 a LUES 
eA NPS eee NASHVILLE 
eR os NEW! ORLEANS 
/*- CHICAGO 
eS KANSAS CITY 
DENVER 


-. SAN FRANCISCO 

- LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 

- SBATTLE 

=. "TACOMA 

-- SPOKANE 

WALLA-WALLA 


1’ 
4 
’ 
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